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TAGHANIC FALLS, 


THE LAKES AND LEGENDS OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


“ Sweet lake, beneath thy crystal wave 
No classic nymph was wont to lave, 
No lady of the iake to guide 

Her fairy shallop o’er the tide ; 

There was no minstrel on thy shore ; 
Thou art thyself a minstrel hoar, 

For a lovely nation ere it fell 

Bade thee their name forever tell.” 


G SNTLE reader, in our last number we 
T parted with you among the beautiful 
villas on the shores of the Owasco. We did 
not, however, mention one of the loveliest, 


VoL. X.—15 


Willow Brook, almost concealed in a 
grove of forest trees and sweet-smelling 
locusts on the gently-rising eastern slope 
near the foot of the Owaseo. The broad 
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acres of Willow Brook were purchased 
from the old Revolutionary soldier, to 
whom they fell by lot, by our own vener- 
able great grandfather, of whom we know 
little more than the name and unquestion- 
able Dutch origin. It was afterward for 
many years the residence of General 
Throop, with whom the sage of Kinder- 
hook often spent part of the summer away 
from the world of politics, 


“ So to interpose a little ease.” 


Eight miles west of the foot of the 
Owasco, over gently undulating hills, the 
tourist strikes the Cayuga at no great 
distance above the bridge famous for 
many years as the longest structure of the 
kind in the world. At the latter place 
we may take a steamer, which ascends 
dayly to Ithaca, at the head of the lake, 
or follow the road that winds along the 
eastern shore. The Cayuga, a beautiful 
Indian name, is much larger than her 
eastern sisters, being about forty miles in 
length, and varying from one to four in 
width. What can surpass in rural beauty 
the slopes on her eastern and western 
shores, smiling with forests, and fields, 
and hamlets ? 


Southward, morning and evening, she | 


takes lovingly on her bosom the shadows 
of the hills which swell into the Alleghany 
range, while her northern extremity is 
bounded by the low marsh lands of Mon- 
tezuma. 

As the steamer approaches the hamlet 
of Levanna, 6n the eastern shore, the eye 
rests on the beautiful rural landscape of 
Ingleside. From the summit of the gently 
rising hill the tourist has an extended 
view of twelve miles toward both the 
head and the foot of the Cayuga. 

Ingleside, with its copses of wood, its 
quiet old mansion, and its neatly tilled 
and well-cattled fields, delights the lover 
of country life and agriculture. The pos- 
sessor, Mr. W. R. Grinnell, nephew of 
the merchant prince of our metropolis, 
has made it the best farm in the county, 
if not the best in the state, by adhering to 
the old maxim, 


“He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


Mr. Grinnell, of New York, often leaves 
his own lovely retreat on the Hudson to 
spend a few weeks in rural pursuits and 
pleasures at Ingleside along with the ven- 





erable Washington Irving, whose pen ever 
delights us with its sweet pictures of 
country life. 

Three miles further up the Cayuga is 
another view of surpassing beauty. With 
all our familiarity with American scen- 
ery, we have seen nothing which so 
reminds us of an English landscape as 
New Park when viewed from the hill 
south of Aurora. Near this spot began 
the first settlement of Cayuga County 
A statelier mansion does not grace the 
banks of the Hudson. New Park is the 
residence of Mr. Wells, of the Express 
Company, a genuine pattern of American 
industry, which begins with nothing but 
an earnest purpose, and produces aston- 
ishing results. 

Let the tourist on the Cayuga by no 
means neglect to visit Taghanie FaHs on 
the west shore of the lake, about ten miles 
from the head. Neither Trenton nor 
Portage has wilder scenery, nor, in fact, 
so wild as when the spring torrent dashes 
down the frightful gorge of the Taghanic. 

The fall is about a mile from the lake, 
and may be approached through the dark 
ravine of the creek, which, narrow at 
first, gradually widens into a grand amphi- 
theater, with walls of rock varying from 


| three hundred and fifty to four hundred 








feet in height, at the head of which is the 
waterfall. This view is given in the en- 
graving at the head of our article. ‘The 
deep ravine presents a sea of foliage, 
while the summits and also the sides of 
the rocky barriers, when not perpendic- 
ular, are forest-feathered. The fall itself 
is about two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, the ravine through which the tor- 
rent leaps into the great amphitheater be- 
low being one hundred feet deep. The 
stream .in the dry months almost disap- 
pears in white, milky mist before it 
reaches the reservoir whose deep and 
troubled waters lash the damp, cold rocks 
with angry surges and yeasty foam. 

From this short description of the re- 
gion of the Cayuga let us turn to its early 


| history. 


Sullivan’s troop, on their return from 
Western New-York, brought back glowing 
accounts of its beauty and great advant- 
ages. In 1789,a number of persons hav- 


ing organized what was called the Little 
Lessee Company, leased of the Indians 
the lands between the Cayuga and the 
Owasco for a period of nine hundred and 
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ninety-nine years. The latter were to re- 
ceive as a compensation a certain measure 
of dollars, the amount of which we have 
not been able to determine. The same 
year four members of the company, living 
in Wysox, Penn., visited the tract, and sur- 
veyed it into lots of one hundred and 
sixty acres each. They also raised some 
corn and vegetables, which were buried 
where the village of Aurora now stands, 
it being the intention of the party to re- 
turn in the following spring. 

In the month of March, 1790, Captain 
Franklin, White, Durkee, and Father At- 
well, or Deacon Atwell, as he was more 
frequently called, with their families, left 
Wysox, Penn., in sleighs, for a permanent 
settlement in the wilderness of Central 
New-York. They ascended the Susque- 
hanna on the ice, so far as was practicable, 
and then directed their way across the 
country to Newtown, now Elmira. From 
this place their route led them to the head 
of Seneca Lake. The journey was long 
and exceedingly laborious. They trav- 
ersed a mountainous country, rendered 
almost impassable by rocks and thick for- 
ests. Torrents had to be crossed, and 
sometimes the women and children were 
obliged to hold fast upon the sleighs to 
keep themselves from being swept away 
by the angry waters. Part of the time the 
cold was intense, while the stopping places 
along the route were but few in number. 
Now they were swamped in the mud, and 
then impeded by deep snow. In one in- 
stance, they traversed a mountain where 
no team had ever before been, and where 
they were obliged to cut their way through 
the forest in the most laborious manner. 
Their unflinching resolution, however, 
overcame every obstacle. The party en- 
camped several days at the head of Seneca 
Lake, both for rest after their excessive 
fatigues, and on account of the strong north- 
west winds. Here the sleighs were un- 
loaded, and some of them sent back to the 
Susquehanna. 

At the head of the lake the immigrants 
were so fortunate as to find a boat, which 
had been used by Sullivan’s army for the 
transportation of artillery, and abandoned 
on the return of the expedition, eleven 
years before. This rude craft they re- 
paired, and as soon as the weather became 
favorable the company set sail, leaving, 
however, one or two young men to drive 
a team, and a few domestic animals, to the 





destination of the company. Cheerfully 
they sailed down the deep blue waters of 
the Seneca, the only one of the sister- 
heod of lakes which Boreas never binds 
with his icy fetters, thinking that the hard- 
ships of the journey were at anend. In 
this, however, they were disappointed. At 
the rapids of Seneca River, where the vil- 
lage of Seneca Falls now stands, they were 
obliged to unload half of the cargo, and 
then return for what had been left behind. 
The dangers and delays were great; only 
those who managed the boat ventured to 
descend the rapids inher. She shot down 
them like an arrow, and was already unload- 
ed when the women and children arrived on 
foot. The men then started with the boat 
for the head of the falls, in order to bring 
down the remainder of the goods, which 
included nearly all their clothes, beds, and 
provisions. ‘They were, part of the time, 
obliged to wade in the cold water up to 
the waist, drawing the heavy boat against 
a swift and powerful stream. Night came 
on, and as it was impossible to descend in 
the dark, they were compelled to remain 
till morning. Meanwhile the families be- 
low, aware of*the danger of the falls, and 
not seeing the men return, naturally sup- 
posed that the current had dashed them 
upon the rocks, and that all was lost.. 
The women were in a distressing situation. 
One of them had been married to Mr. 
White but a few days previous, and feel- 
ing certain that her husband was drowned, 
suffered inconceivable anguish. 

A dark storm came on, which seemed to 
menace them with speedy destruction. 
They wandered up and down the river, 
pitiably bemoaning their lonely condition 
in an inhospitable wilderness, until the 
thickly falling snow compelled them to 
gather closely around a little fire. Weeping 
and wringing their hands, they remained 
there until morning, when, to their great 
joy, the boat arrived in safety, and took 
the weary company on board. They were 
now within twenty miles of their destina- 
tion; and as the boat floated quietly down 
the Seneca, all of them supposed that the 
fatigues of the journey were over. But 
disappointment again awaited the hardy 
little band. On reaching Cayuga Lake, 
they found it filled with ice. It was de- 
termined to cut a passage for the boat; 
but this was a laborious process, and it 
took them several days to make a distance 
of five miles. At night, the party en- 
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WILLOW BROOK, 


camped on shore. When they awoke one 
morning, they saw, to their great joy, that 
the ice was allgone. The south wind had 


swept it entirely away. Both shores of 


| 


the Cayuga were fringed with heavy | 
forests; and as they coasted along the | 


eastern side, they observed here and there 
the site of an Indian village 
more than one place, however, did they 


In scarcely 


see the wigwam smoke curling above the | 


tree tops. At the Indian Cove, a little 


south of Springport, lived a band of thirty 


or forty Tuscaroras, under Steel Trap and 
Queen Esther. How this little band be- 
came detached from their tribe, is not 
known. The Cayugas, who had been 
driven away by Sullivan’s expedition in 
1779, and the terrible winter that followed 
that campaign, had not yet returned to 
their old hunting-ground. 


Sains 
Having now a clear sea, Captain Frank- 


lin’s party soon concluded their voyage. 
They landed at Aurora in the beginning 
of April, a short distance north of New 
Park, and formed a permanent settlement. 
Captain Franklin found the provisions he 
had buried the previous autumn undis- 
The latter 
formed, indeed, a very seasonable supply 
Their first care was to erect tem- 


turbed and in good condition. 


of food. 
porary dwellings, in which to pass the 
summer. Mr. Edward Paine, Jr., whose 


father came on in the early part of the | 


summer, says that Stephen Franklin and 
himself nestled in a cabin of their own 
erection, dimensions four feet by six, and 
made of long shingles. ‘* Our buildings.” 
continues he, “although differing in size, 
agreed as to the model or plan. Fancy to 
yourself a square shanty, the sides made 
of Yankee bar posts, set nearly perpen- 
dicular; a roof, such as it was, but no 
other floor than a piece of earth.” The 
stock of provisions soon began to grow 
short; and though they were careful to 
plant abundantly, it was a long time to 
wait for the harvest and the ripening of 
the wild fruits of autumn. Nothing could 
be obtained from the Indians, and game 
The spring and summer 
of 1790 were, indeed, seasons of extra- 
ordinary scarcity in the newly-settled parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

On his way to the Lake country, Mr. 
Franklin had stored a quantity of grain at 
Tioga Point, and also deposited there a 
barrel of pork and another of flour. 
after the arrival of the company at Aurora, 
Roswell and Mr. White returned 
purpose of bringing on these pro- 

When they reached Tioga Point, 
however, they found that the pork and 
flour had been eaten up, or otherwise dis- 
posed of. Misfortunes do not generally 
come single handed. ‘The mill had also 
been burned, with the grain stored in it. 


was very scarce. 


Soon 


his son 
for the 


visions. 
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Finding no provisions at Tioga Point, the 
two young men proceeded down the Sus- 
quehanna to Wysox, where Captain Frank- 
lin had left behind a small quantity of rye 
when his family removed. This they 
threshed, ground, and brought the flour 
back to Cayuga. The young men were 
absent five weeks, and during all this 
time the families at Aurora were entirely 
destitute of bread. They subsisted chiefly 
on the milk of their cows, with the rare 
addition of a few Indian potatoes, a species 
of ground nut, which they roasted, and 
found very palatable. 
Mr. Paine thus writes to his friend : 


“ This summer we all received our rations at 
head-quarters, the Franklin Hotel, and fared 
sumptuously everyday. Would you like to see 
our bill of fare? breakfast of boiled squash, 
dinner of string beans, and supper of green 
corn, with perhaps an addition of purslain—a 
charming variety, of which our vegetable doc- 
tors will surely not complain. Some unreason- 
able, skeptical folks, will think these were not 
haleyon days, which I cannot help; but at 
length we had an extraordinary time in the 
eating line. The bears wounded two small 
hogs, which it was necessary to kill, in order 
to save their lives. There was about as much 
fat on their bristles as under them; but we ac- 
cepted Sir Bruin’s offering as a feast of fat 
things, and devoutly hoped that he would call 
again. I happened once to slip into Deacon 
Atwell’s, just as they were sitting down to a 
dinner of boiled purslain—nothing else. Deacon 
Atwell was our man of God for the time being. 
He used to hold meetings in his shanty on Sun- 
days, and it would have puzzled all the law- 
yers in Philadelphia to have determined whether 
he was singing, praying, crying, or exhorting. 
As to post-offices, we did not want any: we 
were like the Frenchman, who said to Louis the 
Fourteenth, ‘ All a poor subject asks of your 
majesty is, that your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to ask nothing of him.’ ” 

Toward autumn the condition of the 
little colony materially improved. Some 
of the Cayuga Indians appear to have re- 
turned to their former haunts, and doubt- 
less brought in fish and game to be ex- 
changed for such articles as the settlers 
could spare. The latter were too occu- 
pied in their preparations for the coming 
winter to spend much time in fishing or 
the chase. The forests also furnished an 
abundance of wild fruits and berries. 
They were not all so delicious as those 
now cultivated in the same region, but the 
strawberries and raspberries, ripening in 
the early part of the season, were espe- 
cially grateful. 

Later came a goodly supply of Indian 
plums and apples. The former were 





small, of a red color, and deliciously sweet. 
They were, in reality, French plums, the 
seeds, like those of the apple, having been 
brought from Canada by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries or by the Indians themselves. 
It will be remembered that all of the Six 
Nations, except the ‘Tuscaroras, originally 
came from Canada. With one exception, 
they afterward sided with the English, so 
that an active intercourse was usually 
maintained between the tworegions. The 
birds of passage in their annual migrations 
southward may have also transported seeds 
of various kinds. 

Before Sullivan’s campaign, apple and 
peach trees were very numerous among 
the lakes, not planted regularly as with 
us, but grown up in orchards where the 
forest had been felled by the winds, or 
singly, where a stray seed chanced to have 
dropped. These had for the most part 
been cut down by Sullivan’s troops, who 
swept away the villages and cornfields 
wherever they went. Many, however, 
had been spared by the small detachment 
from the army which traversed the east 
shore of the Cayuga a few miles, and 
then returned to Canaderaga, near the 
foot of Seneca Lake. Here and there 
an Indian apple-tree of immense size still 
remains standing, its stout heart and big 
arms having so long withstood storm and 
decay, as if sorrowfully to remind us of the 
dusky maids and warriors gone 


“To the land of the hereafter.” 


In a new settlement iron is better than 
gold; next to food and clothing it is, in- 
deed, most essential. The early settlers 
of Cayuga were fortunate in obtaining a 
supply of that necessary article without 
cost or labor to themselves. They fre- 
quently found hatchets, knives, and arrow- 
heads of the best French iron, and some- 
times articles of more elaborate workman- 
ship, which had been lost or thrown away 
by the Indians. Gun barrels were in a 
few instances discovered, rusty, it is true, 
but of valuable material. The latter were 
more frequently found in the graves of the 
Indians. It was the custom of the Iro- 
quois to bury with the departed warrior 
his pipe, his gun, or bow and arrow, and 
hunting dress, together with a small quan- 
tity of provisions, and a brass kettle to 
cook the same during the long journey 
beyond his coffinless tomb. 

It was long customary to desecrate the 
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graves of the poor red man in search of | 
these articles. The gun with which the 
simple-hearted child of the forest thought 
to shoot game in the beautiful hunting- 
grounds of the spirit-land often fell into 
the hands of the hardy settler, and the | 
little kettle, useless in the journey beyond 
the tomb, again served the purposes of the 
living, or was laid aside as an object of 
curiosity. Alas for the poor Indian! 
driven from the earth by those who should 
have been his friends, and pursued even 
into the grave, where to others “ the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest!” Thus it will be seen 
that many favorable circumstances at- 
tended the settlement of Cayuga. 

The corn and vegetables planted.in the 


spring yielded a good return. The near- 
est grist mill, however, was at Tioga 
Point, in Pennsylvania, a distance of 
about eighty miles. I should, perhaps, 
except Jemima Milkinson’s mill at Je- 
rusalem, on the west side of Seneca Lake. 
The Indian trail to Tioga Point was trav- 
eled only in case of absolute necessity. 
Until Edward Paine erected a pocket 
mill on Paine’s Creek, a rude affair which 
at this day would pass for a great curi- 
osity, the settlers of Aurora employed a 
simple contrivance instead. 

“ By the aid of fire and Yankee inge- 
nuity,” writes one of them, “we con- 
verted stumps into what are called samp 


mortars, where many bushels of corn were 
mangled or jammed into samp or hominy.” 





INGLESIDE, CA 


The corn was pulverized in a mortar pre- 
pared in this manner by means of a heavy 
wooden pestle, worked by hand, or to lighten 
the labor, frequently tied to the top of the 
nearest sapling whose flexible trunk could 
be made, to answer the purpose of 
spring. 


a 


The nearest store was they knew not 
where. Neither merchants, lawyers, nor 
doctors were among them. Being money- 
less, squatters on lands not their own, it 
would have been necessary to trap an 
otter or kill a raccoon to barter for other 
commodities. By living according to 
nature, they had little occupation for a 
professor of the healing art. In their 
peculiar circumstances they were bound to 
live in peace and good fellowship with | 





YUGA LAKE, 


each other, and, indeed, they were too 
much occupied in supplying ‘their davly 
wants and providing for the coming winter 
to live otherwise. 

At this point we will leave the history 
of the infant settlement to notice one of 
the institutions of learning which sprung 
up in Cayuga. 

The pride of Aurora is the Academy, 
which, for many years under the direction 
of Salem Town, became one of the princi- 
pal institutions of learning in Western 
New York. It was founded in the year 


1799, (though not built until 1801,) only 
ten years after the first settlers landed in 
the wilderness of Cayuga, and twenty 
years before a church was erected in the 
During this latter interval, how- 


village. 
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NEW PARK. 


ever, the inhabitants were accustomed to 
worship in the hall of the Academy, when- 
ever a good missionary or transient clergy- 
man visited that region. This educational 
zeal resulted from the fact, that nearly all 
the early settlers of Aurora had originally 
emigrated from New England. In 1801, 
only two years after the county was or- 
ganized, John Ely was appointed principal 
of the Academy, with the respectable sal- 
ary of $500 perannum. Those now living 
who studied in the old edifice, which was 
burned in 1805, may have heard an incident 
connected with its erection In October, 
1799, Captain Squires, an old seaman, who 
sailed a rude craft on the Cayuga, called 
‘‘ Betty Morgan,” ran down to the Indian 
Cove for a cargo of brick. It being a 
pleasant day, with a fair wind, Mr. Burn- 
ham, the supereargo, concluded to sail 
back to Aurora instead of returning on 
horseback. As soon as they were half a 
mile out there came on a dead calm. At 
night Captain Squires strung up a rude 
hammock for his companion, into which 





the latter crawled, somewhat hungry, as | 
he had eaten breakfast before daylight, | 


and there was not a crumb of fuod on board. 
Toward midnight a head wind sprung up 
from the south and soon blew very fresh. 
Mr. Burnham was aroused to take the 
helm, which he found himself unable to 
manage, as the motion of the boat gave 
him uneasy sensations about the epigas- 


} 


trium. The ‘“ Betty Morgan” sprung a 
leak, and the water was soon a foot deep 
in the hold. The supercargo had to pump 
or die. ‘The pump handle, however, hap- 
pened to be wanting, so that Mr. B. was 
obliged to lay hold of the rod with both 
hands, and work it with main force, which 
he did lustily for six hours, sustaining 
himself with an occasional draught of water 
drawn from the lake in a broken jug with 
a string. After crossing the lake eight 
times to make a distance of five miles, 
they reached the foot of Franklin Hill the 
next day, and went ashore from the rudder. 
So much for the nautical experience of 
my venerable friend, who has had the 
double honor of giving the electoral ballot 
of his district for John Quincy Adams, and, 
very recently, for John C. Fremont. 

For many years after the first settle- 
ment of Western New York common 
schools were both rare and indifferent. 
The scholars had frequently to walk several 
miles through the woods to reach the log 
school-house, and were in no small danger 
of being attacked by bears or strolling 
Indians. The services of the children at 
home were valuable, and not unfrequently 
the schoolmaster was employed to go 
from house to house in a neighborhood for 
the purpose of imparting instruction, so 


| that in the early settlement of the region 


the schoolmaster was truly abroad. More- 
over, it was just after the late war, and 
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the people were generally too poor to spend 
much for education. 

The log school-house was usually square, 
and contained but a single room, one side 
of which was nearly taken up by an im- 
mense fireplace. The chimney was so 
broad that the ascending smoke and de- 
scending current of cold air did not inter- 
mingle, which was supposed to be a sover- 
eign remedy against smoky fireplaces. 
The wide chimney also served the double 
purpose of skylight and ventilator. The 
people in the neighborhood supplied fire 
wood, which was usually so crooked that 
it would scarcely lie upon the ground. 
Seats made of slabs, with four legs, were 
arranged on the sides of the room, and 


against the walls were forms of soft wood, | 
upon which Young America freely exer- | 


cised his peculiar talent for whittling, when 
not engaged in study or meditation. The 
days of charts and black boards were not 
yet ; and the heavy ferule, that fell smart- 
ingly on the palms of delinquents, sum- 
moned the scholars from their sports by be- 
ing rapped upon the door-post, just as, in 


European Turkey, where bells are not al- | 


lowed, the Greek priest calls his parishion- 
ers to worship by the sound of a hammer. 

The school teacher, although he might 
have been puzzled with questions which 
a child can now answer, was, next to the 
pastor, the most important personage in a 
settlement. The arrival of a new peda- 
gogue was considered a great event, and 
in those ruder times his position depended 
in no small degree upon his physical 
strength. Whether he was to remain in 
honor or to be sent away in disgrace was 


often determined by a fight with one or | 
more of the large boys, who entered the 


list as champions of the smaller urchins. 
Discipline was regarded as the all-im- 
portant matter, and it was generally con- 
ceded that the sense of feeling, especially 
upon the palmar and posterior surfaces of 


the body, was a much better avenue of | 


knowledge than either sight or hearing. 
The ability to repeat the simple rules 
of orthography, without particular refer- 
ence to their application, was requisite for 
He must also be 
able to read, stopping long enough at semi- 


a teacher's certificate. 


colons to count two; and at colons, four; 


and the effect was thought to be greatly 
heightened by a nasal drawl and psalm- | 


singing tone of voice, not unlike what one 
hears in a Jewish synagogue. 


Much knowledge the people did not re- 
quire, and a venerable pedagogue was once 
heard to declare, to the great wonderment 
of all his scholars, that he supposed he 
might be able to determine, by an arithmet- 
ical calculation, how many barley-corns it 
would take to reach around the world. 
The school teacher boarded with the 
families of the district, a week in turn 
with each, according to their convenience, 
and occupied the spare bed when they 
were so fortunate as to possess one. The 
extra fare during this week was especially 
grateful to the children, although the 
august presence of the pedagogue re- 
strained their mirth. It was even re- 
marked that in some instances the feathered 
bipeds of the barnyard became frightened 
by the great falling off in their number on 
such occasions, a fact which has also been 
observed in certain Methodist families of 
well-known hospitality, with the additional 
circumstance that only the cocks and 
pullets hide themselves on the arrival of 
an ordinary itinerant, while the turkeys 
and geese silently take to their legs on the 
appearance of a presiding elder. 

For one day at least, during the winter, 
the relations of the teacher and his pupils 
became entirely reversed. Young America 
early shows his love of independence, and 
it was a traditional and time-honored cus- 
tom to lock out the master on Christmas 
or New-Year’s day. The scholars came 
early by common consent, nails were driven 
over the windows, the doors strongly bar- 
ricaded, and a rousing fire built, so that no 
one might venture to let himself down the 
chimney. 

A vigorous siege began on the arrival 
of the pedagogue. The large boys took 
their station behind the door, and the 
smaller children looked out of the windows 
with their happy faces, as the lambs in the 
fable are supposed to have looked down 
upon the wolf. Attempts were made to 
force an entrance through the door; the 
roof was scaled and boards placed over 
the chimney-top, in order, if possible, to 
smoke the inmates into submission. Did 
the teacher succeed in effecting an entrance, 
order was restored for the day, and the 
ring-leaders were fortunate if they escaped 
a flogging or a longer session than ordin- 
ary. His efforts, however, usually failed, 


and those within thereupon agreed to ca- 
pitulate on condi‘ion of having no school 
for the day, and being treated to apples 
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and cider, in case they could be obtained 
from some neighbor’s cellar. 

For many years after the settlement of 
Western New York almost all the people 
received their entire education at the com- 
The pupils varied, in age, 
from infancy to manhood and womanhood ; 
in size, from two feet high to seven, and 
were generally arranged in no more than 
three or four classes. The Testament 
was fora long time the only reading book. 
As soon as a child had learned to spell in 
words of three letters, the Catechism was 
put into his hand, in order that he might 
next become acquainted with the doctrines 
of the vicarious atonement, complete justifi- 
cation, and the perseverance of the saints. 

Philosophy and chemistry were strange 
words. Geography was confined mainly 
to teaching the source and direction of 
certain rivers. History meant little more 
than the names of the president, governor, 
and lieutenant governor then in office. 
The girl who could spell down the school 
was the belle of the neighborhood; a 
young man or woman who was able to 
parse well was looked upon as exceed- 
ingly promising, while a person who had 
ciphered to the “ Double Rule of Three,” 
was a prodigy whose fame circulated 
many miles around. 

Composition was never thought of as 
an exercise, but an amatory epistle was 
now and then intercepted by the peda- 
gogue, inspired by one of the buxom, red- 
cheeked damsels on the opposite side of the 
room, and written in red ink, as emblem- 
atical of a wounded heart. The country 
school-house was, in fact, a famous place 
for flirtations ; it was so delightful to say 
the multiplication table, beginning with 
twice one is two, along with Miss Pa- 
tience Van Diefendorf, or to be spelled 
down by the sweet-lipped daughter of 
Squire Diedrich Vanniniwidgen. 

During the long intermission at noon 
the scholars built play-houses, typical, one 
might say, of the dwellings they were to 
inhabit in after life, but O how unlike the 
great castles of youth in which, I fear me, 
they never lived, although they sometimes 
seemed so near on the azure hills! And, 
without pride or selfishness, they played 
“old folks” in their grassy, moss-roofed 
houses under the spreading branches of 
the trees, just as many of them whose 
hearts are still warm would like to play 
“ young folks” now. 


mon school. 


The smaller children, not far enough 
advanced for the Catechism, were obliged 
to sit upright on seats without backs sev- 
eral hours every day, playing with their 
thumbs, for want of other occupation. 

The time of the teacher was mainly 
devoted to setting copies, putting out 
words, showing the scholars how to do 
sums, mending their pens, and teaching 
them how to behave. The pedagogue 
was not always in good-humor. I have 
one in distinct remembrance, who was 
wont to leave indelible impressions upon 
the bodies as well as upon the minds of 
his pupils. He was in the habit of accus- 
ing the boys when thirsty of carrying salt 
in their pockets. 

** John,” said he, one day to a mischiev- 
ous urchin of ten years’ growth, ‘if you 
don’t behave yourself I'll jerk you out of 
those boots!” John went home with a 
very crooked face, and complained, whin- 
ingly, to his mother, ‘It’s bad enough to 
wear dad’s boots without being twitted of 
it.” 

In those times people were slow to 
make improvements, and still slower to 
adopt them. ‘They did not like the new 
inventions, or ** conventions,” as the latter 
were frequently termed. Even a trustee 
took his children out of school for the 
reason that the new teacher made his 
pupils write a round hand instead of using 
the old-fashioned, angular letters, each of 
which was distinct from its fellows. ‘The 
appearance of Webster’s Spelling-book 
created an unparalleled excitement, not so 
much on account of the frontispiece rep- 
resenting the temple of Fame, which it was 
thought would distract the attention of the 
scholars, as from the fact that words like 
motion were to be spelled with two sylla- 
bles instead of three. 

This last innovation incurred indignant 
opposition, which it required years to 
overcome. ‘Times changed, however, and 
the schools of Central and Western New 
York are now unsurpassed in excellence. 
The appointing of county superintendents 
gave an impetus to the cause of educa- 
tion. Salem Town was one of the first to 
prepare suitable school books for children, 
and these are now so simplified and illus- 
trated that the little learner is almost 
cheated into knowledge. Mr. Town is 
spending his old age in Aurora, still labor- 
_ ing for the cause in which he is so justly 
| celebrated. 
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“* EGG-GU-GU,”’ ITINERANT 


SKETCHES IN 





NECROMANCER, AND MUSIC, 


SIERRA LEONE has acquired a repu- | 
| promulgated by visitors to this colony, 
| expressive of the gratifying interest they 
| had experienced on first contemplating the 


h tation which, in the minds of most 
people, is so irresistibly associated with 
the name of the “‘ White Man’s Grave,” 
with ideas of fever and death, a scorching 
sun, arid sands, and dry crisping winds, 
alternating with heavy and continuous 
rains, tornadoes, terrific thunder and light- 


ning, fogs and mists, and their attendant 


| 
consequences—damp, mildew, rust, and 


decomposition ; with a climate in which 
the pestilential breath of death has been 


said to lurk in every calm, and to be | 


watted in every gale; and a train of et 
ceteras to complete the sum total of anom- 
alies, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
which are identified with the West Coast 
of Africa generally, that a prejudice may, 
very naturally, have been engendered to 
an extent which has rendered most sub- 
jects connected with this interesting quar- 
ter of the world repugnant or distasteful 
Never- 


theless, we are not aware of any one ex- 


to the generality of our readers. 


SIERRA 


S 


LEONE. 


ception to the sentiments which have been 


beauties of its scenery, the extent and 
pleasing aspect of its capital, and the most 
prominent characteristics of its African 
population, to whom no truthful delineator 
of nature could well fail to feel indebted 
for some of the happiest efforts to com- 
bine the grotesque, and even the burlesque, 
with the picturesque. 

The situation and general character of 
Freetown harbor are too well 
known to call for particular notice ; but 
the exigences of an increasing population 


and its 


during many years, arising from the fre- 


quent arrival of Africans captured and 
liberated by cruisers from the merciless 
grasp of the slave-dealer, having neces- 
sarily led to an extension of the town far 
beyond its original limits, there are a few 
spots in their vicinity of sufficient interest 
to divert the attention from the public of- 
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fices and the dwellings of the most opulent 
and respectable portion of the community. 
Our sketch is taken in Pademba road, 
which runs in an oblique direction from 
those limits, and, after intersecting a popu- 
lous neighborhood to the extent of nearly 
a mile beyond them, terminates about a 
quarter of a mile further, at the foot of the 
mountains, which forma semicircular back- 
ground to the city and harbor. The most 
prominent object embraced in the view 
looking toward the town from the point of 
observation is Christ Church, a stone 
structure built entirely by native artificers, 
and chiefly by local subscription. It af- 
fords commodious accommodation for the 
performance of Divine service in the upper 
division, which is gained by a flight of 
stone steps; and for a boys’ and girls’ 
school in the lower division. Both are 
generally well attended. A portion of the 
walls surrounding the barracks, which oc- 
cupy the summit of a hill that is isolated 
from the range of mountains already no- 
ticed, is seen to the right. ‘The houses 


fronting the road on both sides are gen- | 


erally occupied by native artisans and 


venders of various commodities, chiefly | 


of European manufacture ; among which 
crockery, linen-drapery, and haberdashery 
claim particular notice, in competition 
with the charms of two or three ‘ grog- 
shops,” licensed by the government ‘“ to 


AT 


Url Tim) 


‘sell rum and tobacco.” The class of 
| dwellings bespeak the industrious habits 
| and consequent worldly advancement of a 
| considerable number of the “ liberated Af- 
rican” population; some of whom, from 
the condition of petty traders, have raised 
themselves to be classed among the most 
opulent merchants of Freetown. 

All we need say for the characters intro- 
duced in our sketch is, that the private of 
a West India regiment, being on leave for 
the day, is, as far as we can judge, enjoy- 
ing a complacent confabulation with the 
police constable, who, with his staff in 
hand, as the most significant badge of his 
authority, has no doubt established in his 
own mind perfect coordination of rank 
between himself and his companion, as 
trustworthy coadjutants in ‘‘da serbice ob 
da Queen ob Englan!’ We care not to 
notice the palpably idle, nor the piebald, 
hairy-coated sheep, with their blundering 
innocence ; but there is something lauda- 
tory in recreation, especially where it takes 
the character of labor; and the ebony- 
skinned urchins who, in puris naturalibus, 
| are jumping, kicking, and sprawiing in 
| rampant joyousness ; bobbing their bodies 
| beneath the limpid waters of the rivulet, 
| and vociferating their small-talk in dis- 
| cordant concert with the jabbering and 

oceasional laughter of the washerwomen, 
claim of us a passing glance. 
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A market-place is to be found in all the 
principal villages in the colony, although 
that of Freetown is by far the largest and 
most resorted to by the natives, whose 
products, natural or artificial, are most 
generally in demand. Supplies are brought 
here from the most remote districts. The 
market next in importance is that of Wa- 
terloo, the most populous location, with the 
exception of Freetown, from which it is 
distant about twenty miles to the south- 
ward, in the vicinity of the isthmus which 
connects the colony with the continent. 
Waterloo Market is upward of one hun- 
dred feet in length, and thirty feet in 
breadth, composed of three rows of heavy 
** hardwood” posts, supporting a thatched 
roof, and affording a commodious area well 
sheltered from the sun or rain. It occu- 
pies one side of a spacious quadrangle, 
which has in its center a circular inclosure, 
containing many choice fruit-trees belong- 
ing to government premises on the oppo- 
site side of the square, which are occupied 
by the superintendent of the district. At 
the end of the market-place, nearest to the 
foreground, a portion equal to the square 
of its breadth is partitioned off exclusively 
for the sale of meat ; while the remaining 
portion, open at the sides and further ex- 
tremity, admits of a free double range be- 
tween the assembled retailers of redupli- 
cated assortments of fruits and vegetables, 
dried fish, genuine native condiments, and 
a variety of the other products. 

The principal building on the right is 
about as good a specimen as we could 
offer of the middle-class tenements in the 
colony, such as are to be found in and 
about the outskirts of Freetown ; the prin- 
cipal feature is an extension of the rafters 
beyond the main body of a stone structure, 
and which, resting upon pillars, admit of 
a rude colonnade, wholly or partially sur- 
rounding it; the upper story being com- 
posed of a wooden framework with clap- 
boarded sides anda shingled roof. There 
are still buildings of an inferior class, 
which, on account of their relative dimen- 
sions and the materials of their construc- 
tion, nevertheless claim a superiority over 
some more humble tenements of the Af- 
rican population. The difference consists 
in the extent of the area on the ground 
floor only, which admits of two or three 
distinct compartments, according to the 
exigences of the family, above the con- 
dition of those who tenant one room only, 
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with a discretional partition or screen; and 
whose walls are composed of mud or rough 
planking, with heaps of dried grass or some 
rude rafters for the roofing. 

The former description of dwelling is 
more commodious ; the framework and 
general construction are of better mate- 
rials and workmanship ; the flooring and 
divisions are neatly planked ; the exterior 
of the structure, up to the plate on which 
the rafters rest, is composed of overlapping 
boards secured to dressed “ hardwood” 
posts, and the roofing generally consists 
of **bambooing.” This term very erro- 
neously indicates the use of what we rec- 
ognize as ‘ bamboo,” and we could never 
trace its derivation among the Africans, 
who apply it indiscriminately to the palm- 
leaves when worked, as represented in the 
sketch, into the forms for thatching, and 
to the circular covers used to protect what 
they may carry on their heads trom the 
sunand rain. ‘The former have the lengths 
of the leaves bent in equal divisions over 
a thin stick, commonly four feet in length, 
and stitched compactly together ; the whole 
forming oblong surfaces, which are placed 
upon the rafters—commencing at the bot- 
tom in the same manner as in slating a 
roof. 

A kitchen is a most important append- 
age to the domestic establishment of the 
Africans: cooking is their delight; al- 
though one meal in the day, or at its close, 





commonly suffices. 
mize time, and adapt it pretty equally to 
their own exigences, and those of their 
live stock. The pigs, goats, and poultry, 
retire to rest at the feeding period of their 
owners, the fowls having taken their last 
repast round and about the wooden mortar 
in which the rice is pounded, and which 
is daily brought into requisition, on ac- 
count of the rice keeping better in the 
husk. 

In this kitchen we have a principle of 
construction common among the meaner 
dwellings, its walls being built by a pro- 
cess called “ wattling,” which consists of 
stout posts placed at a distance of about 
four feet, with one of less thickness alter- 
nating between them, and which receives 
a close series of thin sticks passed hori- 
| zontally behind and before it, their ends 

being lodged at the back of the larger 
Thick layers of mud are commonly 
plastered over this structure both within 
| and without, which conceal the foundation 


In this they econo- 





posts. 























INTERIOR 


of the walls thus formed. 
merely needful wants of the Africans are, 


until they acquire and encourage a taste | 


for artificial comforts, it is very rarely 
that they are overtaken by superfluity, and 
in some instances it might be difficult to 
reconcile them toit. In most things they 
covet the useful more than the ornamental 
or unprofitable. 


‘Their culinary utensils are generally | 


limited to one or two iron pots, which 
serve for boilers or ovens, as occasion 
may need; and as for grates or fireplaces, 


they have as many constantly at hand as | 
suffice for all extraordinary demands either | 


upon their skill or their hospitality. 


Besides the “ Liberated Africans” and | 


their offspring, who form the bulk of the 
population, there are some natives of the 


neighboring territories who have volun- | 


tuirily located themselves on the soil, either 
to facilitate some petty traffic, or, from mo- 
tives perhaps more prudential, to secure 


themselves protection within the limits of 


British jurisdiction. These have formed 
small detached settlements in the southern 
and western districts, which are most re- 
mote from the capital and nearest to the 
narrow isthmus, which secures to the col- 


ony the designation of a “ peninsula,” and | 


affords a land communication between it 
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OF PIAZZA. 


and the adjacent countries. Prompted by 
a principle of clanship, which is so con- 
| spicuous a characteristic of the African 
| that it shows itself in the smallest com- 
| munities, and even among those who have 
| been liberated promiscuously from slavery 
and settled in the colony, the inhabitants 
of these little villages consist generally of 
one tribe or nation, and collectively com- 
prise, with two or three insignificant ex- 
ceptions, the Kussoos and Sherbros, of 
whom the latter are the most numerous, 
| and whose native land is the most access- 
ible. It is here worthy of notice that both 
these people, but more particularly the 
Kussoos, are celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of “country cloths” from native cot- 
ton, which are mostly dyed in various 
colors and patterns, and constitute, gen- 
erally, the only garment admitting of a 
name that is worn by the men, who wear 
it as a wrapper, and not unfrequently in a 
menner which might be taken for intuitive 
srood taste. The Sherbros are more re- 
markable for the beautiful texture and pat- 
terns of their mats, hammocks, and other 
articles of a similar manufacture. An 
extremely interesting spot on the western 
shores of the colony, about seven miles 
from Freetown, has been selected by a few 
families of this nation, where they are 
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chiefly engaged in fishing, and in a petty 
traffic with the canoes which pass along 
the coast. 

A more romantic locality, and one more 
in accordance with their predilections for 
shade and retirement, and at the same 
time eligible for their particular pursuits, 
could scarcely have been chosen ; the lit- 
tle village occupying a small clearance 
completely surrounded by trees and shrubs 





of luxuriant growth, within the limits of a 
tongue of land which projects into the sea, 
and which affords them immediate access 
at the point to a natural wharf of rocks ; 
and on one side of it to a fine sandy beach 
of a long bay, abounding with fish. From 
the peculiar character of the scenery, com- 
bined with the national costume and mode 
of constructing their houses, so different 


| from the prevalent practices in the colony, 





FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE, 


the casual visitor might imagine himself 
in the far interior of the continent. 

The body of their dwellings, whether 
circular or square, is generally composed 
of the same materials noticed in the con- 
struction of the kitchen in the foregoing 
sketch ; the “ wattling” being stouter pro- 
portionably to the size of the building, and 
for the better adhesion of a greater mass 
of mud within and without in completing 


| the formation of the walls. 
| pole is raised from a cross-beam, from 


An upright 


nearly the top of which the rafters radiate 
to about five feet beyond the tower upon 
which they rest; and there, having receiv- 
ed a connecting bandage, they are sup- 
ported by wooden pillars ; and, the dried 
grass thatching being applied, the indis- 
pensable colonnade is thus formed most 
frequently round the whole structure. The 
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interior of such dwellings admitting of | 
little light, and that, in most instances, | 
only through two opposite doors, is almost 
exclusively devoted to repose at night, and 
regarded in other respects merely as a 
repository for their household goods or | 
articles of trade ; but the colonnade serves | 
all the purposes of the reception-room and 
council-chamber. It is here the natives | 
most delight to assemble to hold their | 
“palavers,” whether in the character of | 
solemn discussions on politics or their mu- | 
nicipal laws, or of a desultory chitchat. | 
It is here, too, the hammock is scarcely | 

| 


less indispensable than the colonnade it- 
self; the headman or chief at such meet- 
ings taking it as “ the chair,” in which he 
swings with peculiar self-complacency, 
while his compeers or guests are seated 
on mats and skins on the raised terrace. 
The hammock, indeed, is seldom vacated 
during the day, if in its neighborhood there 
happens to be an aspirant after the otiuwm 
sine dignitate, which it is so well calcu- 
lated to afford ; and, if a male adult (the 
ladies never attempt it) is not to be found 
to enjoy his hour of recreation within it 
while framing wild fancies in the smoke | 





from his tobacco-pipe, some young urchin 
is pretty sure to scamper into its folds to 
enjoy the luxury of a swing. 

Probably in no part of the world does 
superstition exert a more extensive and 
baneful influence than in Africa. Conse- 
quently, itinerant doctors, necromancers, 
and impostors of every kind are every- 
where to be found, who do not hesitate to 
practice their impositions within the colony. 

The professions and reputation of this 
impostor cause thousands to pay him a sort 
of worship mingled with dread. He has 
credit for being familiar with departed 
spirits, and it is supposed by many that the 
soul of any deceased individual may ap- 
pear in his own person. Such feelings 
and such notions, however, may be said 
to be universal only among the women ; 
for, although a latent sense of dread, and 
an outward manifestation of the most pro- 
found respect toward him, are generally 
shared among the men, a suspicion lurks 
in the minds of many that he is not so 
great an adept as he professes tobe. They 
are, nevertheless, glad to turn to account 
the influence he exercises over the softer 
sex ; and, by a sort of rigid freemasonry 





WATERLOO MARKET. 
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SHERBO VILLAGE, 


among themselves, take good care, as oc- 
casion may need, to keep their wives and 
children in dread of being subject to his 
spells. 
ance during the dry season of the year, at- 


tended by his confederates, who beat 


drums, and chant some taking sentences, 


to which he responds, while they assume 
different postures, to amuse and abuse the 
A spirit 
of emulation prevails everywhere among 


intelligence of the bystanders. 


He generally makes his appear- - 


the deluded people, to be honored by him | 
with his presence at their houses, by way | 


of propitiating his favor; and they will 
spend nearly all they possess in providing 
a suitable feast for him and his compan- 
ions. A separate room or the whole house 
is surrendered exclusively to their use, 
where they are provided with the best of 
everything that can be procured, including 
pecuniary contributions, which frequently 
leave the donors destitute. Proficiency in 
the nature and use of poisons is very gen- 
erally accorded to the chief of this gang, 
whose incognito is so wholly impenetrable 
that, could the individual by any possi- 





bility be found bold enough to arrest him, 
he would incontestably disappear from be- 
neath the folds of his cloak, and certain 
death would be the penalty of the in- 
truder’s temerity. It is a common belief 
that the cloak is impregnated with a deadly 
poison, fatal to any one who might venture 
even to touch it. 

The costume of the Egg-gu-gu varies 
somewhat in its character. The one in 
the sketch wore a dirty-red hooded cloak, 
with rows of cowrie-shell forming a square 
in front of the face, between which at the 
upper part were two holes, scarcely per- 
ceptible for him to see through. The leg- 
ends of loose trousers were to be seen over 
a pair of old Wellington boots; but the 
fraternity mostly appear with their feet 
bandaged with dry grass, or perhaps a 
pair of stockings, by way of approximating 
as nearly as possible to civilized notions 
of respectability. An oblong piece of 
glass, about the length of the forehead, is 
sometimes substituted for the cowrie- 
shells; and the cloaks, also, of some are 
composed of different colored patches. 














AN EXOURSION TO TIVOLL 





AN EXCURSION 


HE winter at Rome, with its capricious 
smiles of sunshine and its genial 
warmth, alternating with the somber moon 


and heavy sky, which reminds one of the | 
| words of the Saviour, addressed to his 
| disciples, “ If I, then, your Lord and mas- 


raw November atmosphere of New En- 
gland, had drawn to its close. It was one 


of those enchanting mornings of early | 
| to wash one another’s feet,” are taken in 


spring, so peculiar to southern Italy, that 
a cumbersome Roman carriage passed out 
the gateway of San Lorenzo on its way to 
Tivoli. ‘The bargain had previously been 
made for the carriage as well as buonamano 
agreed upon for the coachman, a care 
which in Italy no traveler should ever 
neglect. 

The many sights of the eternal city, as 
well as the ceremonies of holy week, had 
kept us for a long time within the walls 
of Rome. But now all was over. The 
carnival, with its mask of joy, its snow 
storms of confetti and bon bons, its hurri- 
canes of bouquets, and its final moccoletti 
night, had passed. The solemn words 
tuto finito had resounded throughout the 
papal capital. The somber forty days of 
Lent were ended. His holiness had 

Vor. X.—16 


_ day dawned upon the papal capital. 








TO TIVOLI. 


| washed the feet of the pilgrims and served 


as waiter at their table on Holy Thursday. 
The same penance had been performed by 
the princes and cardinals, as at Rome the 


ter, have washed your feet, ye also ought 


the literal sense. The last solemn chants 
of the Miserere had scarcely died away 
upon the air, when the joyous Easter Sun- 
The 
benediction was pronounced by Pope Pius 
IX. to the hundred thousand people kneel- 
ing in the piazza of St. Peter’s. Then 
came the unequaled fire-works of Monte 
Pincio, designed by Michael Angelo. The 
girandola, the outlines of magnificent 
temples, traced in lines of fire against the 
sky, the burning fountains ; and these suc- 
ceeded by the most impressive sight of all, 
the illumination of the most magnificent 
edifice of the world. 

The visitors at Rome now fled in all 
directions, some to Naples, others to Flor- 
ence, and we, following the universal ex- 
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ample, were en route for Tivoli, the beauti- | 


ful, the unique, the indescribable. 

At the distance of about a mile from the 
city we stopped for a time at the Basilica 
of San Lorenzo. This interesting church 
is attributed by some to the age of Con- 
stantine ; others have fixed the date of its 
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them into the ornaments of the building 
under the figures of a lizard and a frog.” 
Our stay at this interesting basilica was 


| short; the morning was too beautiful to 


| 


erection in the fifth century ; at all events, | 


it seems to have been rebuilt by Pelagius 
II., A.D. 578. In the eighth century 
some improvements were made upon the 
building, since which time the general ar- 
rangement has been preserved. Like most 
of the earlier churches of Rome, this bears 
evidence of having been built of the re- 
mains of edifices of a much earlier date, 
and probably of ancient temples. There 
is observable in the columns here a great 
variety in the style of decoration, which 
would certainly indicate that they had 
formerly been used in several different 
edifices. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of this church is the tribune or absis 
of Pelagius II., which, as in other ancient 
basilicas, is raised above the floor of the 
nave. ‘This is adorned with twelve mag- 
nificent fluted columns of pavonazzetto 
marble ; some of these have Corinthian, 
others composite capitals. The entabla- 
ture is composed of fragments of ancient 
marbles, a portion of which seem to have 
been originally friezes, others to have been 
designed for different purposes ; indeed, the 
ensemble is like that of most of the ba- 
silicas, evidently made up of fragments of 
which ancient temples have been despoiled. 
Near the high altar the bodies of St. 
Lawrence and St. Stephen are said to be 
interred. Here are two most interesting 
relics of the early age of Christianity, 
consisting of two marble pulpits. standing 
on opposite sides of the nave. The epis- 
tle was chanted from one of these; the 
other seems to have served as a reading 
desk. 

In gne of the columns of the nave are 
sculptureda lizard and a frog; this strength- 
ens the supposition of some antiquaries, 
that all these columns were taken from 
the ruins of the temples attached to the 
portico of Octavia. Pliny tells us that 


‘the architects of the temple of Metellus, 
which occupied the site of the Portico of 
Octavia, were two Spartans called Sauros 
and Batrachus, and that being wealthy, the 
only reward they asked was the permission 
to inscribe their names upon their work. 
This was refused; but they introduced | 











linger within doors, the Campagna too 
attractive in its robe of early spring flowers, 
and so we drove on over its broad expanse. 

The Sabine Mountains, upon which we 
had looked, while in Rome, during the win- 
ter, and which, in the dimness of distance, 
had been a terra incognita to us, grew more 
distinct, until the deep green of the olive 
groves, distinguishing them from the other 
verdure, were distinctly marked. A sul- 
phurous odor seemed to fill the atmosphere ; 
we were near the Lago di Tartaro; men 
and women followed our carriage, offering 
for sale the curious and beautiful petrifac- 
tions of this vicinity. So strong is the 
incrusting quality of the waters of this 
lake, that vegetables and other substances 
coming in contact with it are changed to 
stone of the same character as the Roman 
travertin. The lake is growing gradu- 
ally smaller ; everything upon its shores is 
incrusted. All the vegetable matter about 
it has been changed to stone; the reeds 
and bushes in its neighborhood present 
more the appearance of petrified macaroni 
than anything else, the effect of the water 
having been to entirely destroy their cores, 
and to leave them hollow like pipe stems. 

The most picturesque object upon the 
whole route is the bridge known as the 
Ponte Lucano; near it is an ancient tomb, 
with which it groups with singular effect. 
This bridge crosses the Anio. ‘The tomb 
is that of Plautius Lucanus, and is a circu- 
lar tower resembling other ancient tombs 
in the vicinity of Rome. So picturesque 
is the effect of the bridge grouped with the 
tomb, that they would seem, like many 
other objects upon the Campagna, to have 
been constructed for the especial benefit 
of artists. Gaspar Poussin made this 
scene the subject of one of his finest land- 
scapes; and since his time few artists 
have visited Rome who have not added a 
sketch of it to their portfolios, 

As we ascended the mountain, the olive 
groves upon its side presented a scene of 
life; it was the season for gathering the 
fruit, and numerous peasants in picturesque 
and varied costumes were engaged in this 
work. A score or so of bare-footed, bare- 
headed children left their employment to 
follow our carriage, and the eries of dats 
mi un batocco, or a mezza baiocco sinoré, 
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resounded on every side. They all looked 
well fed and well clothed, and failed to 
excite our sympathy. We met their de- 
mands with ridicule, and expressed our 
surprise that such handsome and healthy 
girls should be beggars. The response 
which we made to their solicitations seem- 
ed to excite merriment on their part; they 
dropped their whining tone, and, with a 
good-natured laugh, bounded back to their 
work, leaving us to pursue our course un- 
molested. 

Speaking of olive-trees, I was disap- 
pointed at my first view of an olive grove, 
and it was not until after a long residence 
in Italy that I was able to appreciate fully 
this tree, which has become so familiarly 
associated in our minds with the idea of 
beauty, as conveyed by the frequent al- 
lusions to it in the Scriptures. 

There is in the olive a certain depth of 
green, it is a bluish green, which usually 
presents a strong contrast with the verdure 
about it. At no period is this so marked 
as in the months of July and August, in 
Southern Italy, a season when rain is rarely 
known to fall, and when the foliage gener- 
ally presents a parched and sere appear- 
ance; then it is that the olive appears 
most beautiful, and that one learns to ap- 
preciate its charms. For nothing can be 
a greater relief to the eye at this period 
than this same depth of green so charac- 
teristic of the tree. It matters not to the 
olive that the earth is no longer refreshed 
with rains, that the grass even under the 
shadow of its limbs is withered, that the 
verdure of the trees about it is fast fading, 
and that the blasts of the sirocco are laden 
with their falling and withered leaves ; still 
its vigor and luxuriance continues, and it has, 
moreover, a green old age, for when centu- 
ries have swept over it, still it sends forth 
such vigorous shoots that one can scarcely 
realize the probability of so advanced an 
age as the tree is often known to be. It 
is claimed by some that the olive reaches 
the extreme age of one thousand years. 
It springs up spontaneously, and requires 
but little attention. A good crop once in 
ten years is said to repay fully all the care 
which it is necessary to bestow upon it. 
An artist writer has thus beautifully de- 
scribed the olive : 


“In some respects, it is as dark as the 
cypress; in others it is a silvery plume; in 
some states a rich golden green, vivacious and 
effective; in others, a soft, leafy shadow, or a 





cloud hovering over the side of a mountain, its 
form indefinite and its place unfixed. In itself 
it appears to know no change, is always green 
and flourishing, and ever laden with its fruit, 
some member or other of its family.” 


Again says the same writer : 


“ There is a kind of supernatural look attend- 
ing a grove of olives—a visionary, uncertain 
something—occasioned by the skeleton-like, 
half-human shapes of the long, pendent, bare 
twigs, and the fantastically bent arms and 
branches; and this impression is very much 
strengthened by the quality of the color, and 
the prevailing sobriety and somewhat melan- 
choly tone which prevails. The thick haze of 
leaves and twigs tempers the lightest sunshine ; 
and while light is admitted, it is so broken, 
that no deep or abrupt shadows are seen, or 
bright patches of light admitted. Every object 
is of a vague and indistinct character, lit by 
a mysterious kind of illumination—a gray mix- 
ture of light and darkness.” 


Tivoli, the Tibur of the ancient Ro- 
mans, is situated at the distance of about 
eighteen miles from Rome, upon an ele 
vated plateau of the Sabine Hills. 1 
have in a former article mentioned the 
Sabine and Volscian Hills as forming 
coasts to the great rolling sea of the Cam- 
pagna. 

It is a steep ascent by which Tivoli is 
approached through ancient olive groves, 
affording many views of exceeding beauty. 
The height at last gained, we passed 
through dirty streets, some of them very 
precipitous, with picturesque buildings 
and ruins here and there, which seem 
here, as almost everywhere in Italy, to 
make up in the picturesque for an entire 
lack of cleanliness. We at last found 
ourselves set down at the little inn of La 
Sibilla. 

We were glad, after an inspection of 
our hotel, that the good Maria, the sister 
of our padrone, had supplied us with a 
basket containing a sufficient supply of 
eatables for one day at least, as La Sibilla 
offered little that looked attractive, and 
the perfume of garlics, that usually insep- 
arable accompaniment of an Italian inn, 
but not included in the dills, was most 
intolerable. 

Our first visit was to the Temple of the 
Sibyl; this is the circular building which 
appears on the height of the cliff in the 
view which I present of Tivoli. As seen 
from the ravine, looking up, the edifice 
still appears perfect, but in fact there are 
but ten of the original eighteen columns 
remaining, which are all upon this side. 
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The structure is circular and only twenty- 
one feet in diameter. The columns are 
travertin, of the Corinthian order, the 
capitals ornamented with lilies. The 
entablature is sculptured with heads of 
oxen, and festoons of flowers suspended 
between them. 

There is, perhaps, no other ruin in the 
world that has been so often sketched by 
artists as this. I doubt if there is in alt 
Kurope any considerable collection of 
paintings in which it does not appear in 
some form. Singularly perfect in its ar- 
chitectural proportions, it impresses the 
mind, view it from whatever direction 
vou may, with the truth of the words, “‘ A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” In this 
ruin this sentiment seems truly verified ; 
the tempest’s breath, war, and centuries 
on centuries of time have swept over it ; and 
yet who can view its graceful proportions, 
hanging as it does over the very edge of 
the precipice, with all the accessories of 
beauty which its position gives it, without 
feeling the natural response of the heart, 
and experiencing the quick and joyous 
throbs with which a thing of real beauty 
always moves the soul? 

This magnificent bit of architecture, 
like most of the ruins about the Eternal 





‘deity were always circular. 


City, has provoked much speculation upon 
its origin. For centuries it was only 
known as the temple of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl, but the antiquaries of the last cen- 
tury, who succeeded in upsetting so many 
preconceived theories of the Roman re- 
mains, expended their researches and in- 
genuity in vain upon this edifice. They 
designated it as a temple of Vesta, on the 
ground that the temples dedicated to this 
But the 
present century has restored the former 
name, and it is again called the Temple 
of the Sibyl. 

The demands of appetite will make 
themselves felt even in the midst of a 
scene like this, and, like true pilgrims, we 
ordered our basket of provisions to be 
opened in the beautiful colonnade of the 
ruin, and here, looking down into the 
dizzy abyss below, listening to the roar 
of the waters as they leaped down toward 
the Grotto of Neptune, we lunched. 

The River Anio, or Teverone, which 
forms the celebrated cascades of Tivoli, 
is a wild and turbulent stream at its com- 
mencement. It rises in the mountains, 


near Tivoli; its size is greatly increased 
by the addition of numerous streams ; 
| these, like the effect of sudden acquisi- 
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tions of fortune to men, do not seem 
to render the Anio more modest in 
its bearing. But it hurries on with in- 
creased velocity, leaping over ledge after 
ledge, until it finds the Campagna. Here 
the several streams reunited, it flows on 
in a placid manner till it loses itself in 
the Tiber. It has been happily compared 
to “‘a wild youth who, after a short course 
of tumult and resistance, subsides into a 
sober man of business.” 

The cascades of Tivoli have been 
changed in their course since the great 
inundation which occurred here in 1826. 
The Church of St. Lucia and thirty-six 





houses which stood near were swept away 


VIEW IN THE RUINS OF 


solid mass into the ravine below, a dis- 
tance of about eighty feet. 

From near the Temple of the Sibyl 
walks and stairs have been constructed 
which lead the visitor to numerous points 
below, commanding magnificent views. 
Still below that portion of the fall seen in 
the sketch is the Cascatelle, a series of 
pretty cascades. A portion of the stream 
passes through the ruin known as the 
Villa of Maecenas, and from this point 
drop into the valley below, from the height 
of one hundred feet. Ata short distance 
from this place are the ruins of the Villa 
of Catullus. At the Church of San An- 
tonio our garrulous cicerone pointed out 


by this inundation. The rock immedi- 
ately under the Temple of the Sibyl was 
so affected by it that it was thought ne- 
cessary to change the course of the waters 
in order to preserve this beautiful relic 
of the past. 

Upon the left, in the sketch which I 
present, appears the mouth of the tunnel 
for the water, which was cut through 
Monte Catillo during the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI., 1834, since which period 
the waters have worked a new channel 
below, and have robbed the picturesque 
grottoes of their supply of water, which 
detracts greatly from their interest. From 
the new tunnel the river now falls in a 





THE VILLA OF HADRIAN, 


some ruins as those of the Villa of Hor- 
ace, but our friend, John Murray, who 
seems to have a penchant for opposing 
the views of that most amiable class of 
persons in Italy known as cicerones, de- 
clares these to be the remains of a villa of 
Sallust. 

The ruins designated as those of the 
Villa of Mecenas are upon a very extens- 
ive scale. A recent writer has declared 
that “the villa must have been large 
enough in its perfect state to have ac- 
commodated a hundred irritable poets, and 
kept them far enough apart to prevent 
the possibility of a quarrel.” But Nibby 





upsets the theory of this having been a 
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villa, and believed it to have been the 
great Temple of Hercules, for which 
‘Tibur was famous in the earliest times. 
Lucien Bonaparte seems to have looked 
upon this ruin with something of the util- 
itarian view, with which we Americans 
are likely to look upon all things. He 
cared not whether it was a ruined temple 
of Hercules, or once the abode of the 
luxurious Mecenas, but conceived the 
project of making it useful, as some of 
our speculators have of turning Niagara 
to account. And here, in the midst of 
this home of the picturesque and the early 
nursery of poets, he set wheels in motion, 
and transformed the ruin into an iron man- 
ufactory. 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, so often re- 
ferred to by the Latin poets, has an an- 
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tiquity of nearly five hundred years greater | 


than Rome, and was in the early history 


of the Eternal City its powerful rival. | 


Virgil calls it superbum Tibur. Its en- 
chanting scenery inspired the voluptuous 
Horace, and here he wrote some of his 
finest lyrics. 

Catullus and Propertius have shown 
also their admiration of the spot, and 
commemorated its beauties. Here the 
captured King of Numidia, Syphax, died, 
two hundred years before Christ, and here 
we are told that Zenobia, after gracing 
the triumph of Aurelian, passed the clos- 
ing years of her life in a style of Eastern 
magnificence. During the early attacks 
of the Goths upon Rome, Tibur suffered 
severely. The place was for a time de- 
fended against Totilla, but was finally sur- 


rendered into his hands through treachery. ° 


The fearful scenes of cruelty which were 
then enacted here a cotemporaneous his- 
torian declares are beyond belief. Dur- 
ing the middle ages the history of this 
place was a perfect succession of sieges 
and struggles against the emperors and 
popes, In the eighth century its name 
was changed to Tivoli. The town is sit- 
uated at the height of about eight hundred 
feet above the Campagna. ‘The popula- 
tion of the modern city is scarcely seven 
thousand. 

Among the sights of Tivoli the cicerones 
point out as something extraordinary the 
Villa d’Este. It is a good specimen both 
in itself and grounds of an Italian villa of 
the sixteenth century. 


Fast falling into | 








dilapidation, one finds here that strange | 


blending of beauty with decay so charac- 


! 








teristic of Italy. Here are magnificent 
frescoes, some steeped in subterranean 
damps, marbles of exquisite beauty, fount- 
ains and statues grouped about grounds 
which unlimited wealth has changed as it 
were into a spacious drawing-room, with 
the sky for its ceiling. 

There is in Italy a something pleasing 
in the stiff and stately style of landscape 
gardening so prevalent, and so associated 
as it is in our minds with forms of beauty 
inart. Remove the fountains, the vases, the 
statues, and the marble balustrades, from 
grounds where the hand of man has shaped 
the earth into “a foundation for verdurous 
architecture, with walls and columns hewn 
from the living green,” and you lose the 
whole harmony of the scene. It is like 
the play of Hamlet with the character of 
Hamlet omitted. I was about to say it 
is like the pallid hue of the corpse com- 
pared to the joyous flush of life and 
health. 

The Villa d’Este, in its present con- 
dition, presents one of those strange com- 
binations of splendor and decay which is in 
itself a dream of Italy. 

From its terraces with marble balus- 
trades, its vases and fountains grouped 
with its noble cypresses and pines, form- 
ing altogether a rich and _ character- 
istic foreground to the landscape, the 
view looking in the direction of Rome is 
one of singular beauty. Hundreds of feet 
below appear the olive groves in their deep 
and decided green, wrapped in the shadow 
of the mountain sides, presenting the hap- 
piest contrast with the aspect of the 
Campagna, under the warm glow of sun- 
light interrupted only by the lengthening 
shadows which fall from the ruined arches, 
tombs, and towers, scattered over it. In 
the distance appears the Eternal City, 
and fone, indeed, seems the “ mother of 
buried empires ;” her domes, her obelisks, 
and towers, arise in the midst of a scene 
of desolation. A sunset viewed from this 
point is one of those pictures daguerreo- 
typed upon the memory of a lifetime, 
which it would be the most painful to ob- 
literate. 

At the distance of a mile or so from 
Tivoli, occupying an extended plateau 
upon the side of the mountain near its 
base, are the remains of the Villa of Ha- 
drian. Itis altogether one of those strange 
conglomerations of architecture which it 
is quite impossible to describe. The im- 
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PONTE NOMENTANO. 


mense extent of the villa seems almost in- 
credible, as we generally understand villa 
to signify simply a country residence. 
The Roman writers mention it as having 
covered a space of from eight to ten miles 
in circuit. 

In the last number of Tue Narionat 
Macazine, I presented a view of the 
tomb of this ambitious emperor. Hadrian 
seems to have prided himself upon his 
skill in architecture, and is said to have 
designed all the plans of this villa. His 
desire was to embrace in this one piace a re- 
production of all that had most pleased him 
in his long years of travel. The vast ex- 
tent which these ruins occupy would appear 
almost fabulous to state; even the gigantic 
remains of the palace of the Caesars are 
inconsiderable compared with it. It is 
said to have occupied an area even great- 
er than the City of Pompeii. Here the 
imperial Hadrian seems to have set him- 
self to work, with untold gold at his 
disposal, and with unnumbered artisans 
and artists, to carry out his magnificent 
plans. About him sprung up splendid edi- 
fices, as if by magic. Among them a 
Lyceum, an Academy, a Peecile, in imi- 
tation of that at Athens. Here was also 
a Vale of Tempe, and an artificial stream 
called the Euripus, a library, numerous 
theaters, barracks for the guards, a 
Tartarus, Elysian Fields, and numerous 
temples. 

Indeed, the most elaborate account of this 
villa would be little better than an inven- 





tory. Masses of brick work extend in 
all directions, many of which have been 
named in modern times, but so great a de- 
gree of uncertainty seems to shroud the 
whole, that the most one is able to de- 
termine is—that here are walls. Nature 
struggles to hide the havoc which time 
has wrought, and the friendly ivy hangs 
its beautiful garlands of green upon the 
broken surface of the walls, now covering 
a niche once occupied by a statue, or a 
recess once adorned with a relieve. The 
stately cypress and the oak grow abundant- 
ly within the halls which have resounded 
to the strains of music and the voice of 
mirth, when seventeen centuries ago were 
collected the beauty, the rank, and the 
heroes of imperial Rome. 

I do not remember to have ever found 
the past more completely brought down to 
the present time, than in the museum of 
St. John Lateran, at Rome. Here are 
preserved two magnificent marble columns, 
which have recently been discovered near 
the ancient marble landing-place, on the 
Tiber. The direction is still legible upon 
them ; they seem to have been sent by an 
Egyptian monarch as a present to the 
Emperor Hadrian, and are supposed to 
have been designed for his villa at Tivoli. 
The columns have been left unpolished, as 
it would appear, for the greater safety of 
transportation, and by some unaccountable 
accident, Hadrian seems never to have 
called for them at the Express office, and 
they have been left over, and perhaps a bill 
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charged for storage, as we occasionally 
find our packages in these days. But a 
bill of storage for seventeen centuries 
would certainly promise something rather 
formidable. It may be that Hadrian was 
short of funds that day when they arrived, 
and forgot to claim them afterward. 

Among the shrubs which grow with re- 
markable luxuriance about the grounds of 
the villa, a Syringa is pointed out, an 
exotic which the emperor is said to have 
brought home from the East, and planted. 
More faithful far than the vain monu- 
ments of imperial pride which bear the 
name of Hadrian, this shrub still flourish- 
es, and in its early bloom sheds its fra- 
grance upon the stranger; its flowers as 
bright, its perfume as sweet, as when it 
was planted. The tree or shrub planted 
by humble hands, may be a more enduring 
monument than tons of granite or of 
marble. 

It was upon this villa and these grounds 
that the Emperor Hadrian devoted the 
closing years of his life. Possessing a 
taste the most highly cultivated, and 
wealth unlimited, he here watched from 
day to day the gradual development of his 
plans. The site which he had selected 
seems singularly suited to his designs. 
On the one side the villa was overlooked 
by the thickly wooded heights of the Sa- 
bine Mountains. On the other it com- 
manded a splendid view of the Campagna, 
and of the Imperial City, ‘“‘ whose temples 
and obelisks, relieved against the golden 
sky of sunset, must have soothed the mind 
of its imperial master with thoughts of 
duties performed, and of repose earned by 
toil.” 

Scarcely had the click of the artisan’s 
hammer ceased upon the walls, ere the 
emperor was called to his final account, 
and but seventy years later, Caracalla be- 
gan the work of despoliation, in order to 
carry the rich and rare marbles to Rome to 
ornament the baths which bear his name, 
and which have now in their turn become 
masses almost as shapeless as the work 
of Hadrian. Totila completed the work 
of destruction during his well-known siege 
of Tibur, and for centuries after, its marbles 
were burned into lime by the Romans, and 
its columns of porphyry taken to Rome to 
ornament other edifices. 

The works of art of the most precious 
description, which have been from time to 
time exhumed from these ruins, are numer- 





ous. There is scarce a collection of an- 
tique art in Europe that has not been in- 
debted to it for some of its gems. 

Among the numerous bridges of the 
Campagna, that known as the Ponte 
Nomentano, of which I present a sketch, 
is one of the most picturesque. The 
guide-books seem to have slighted this 
bridge, and I find no authentic account of 
it. It appears to have been occupied as a 
fortress in the middle ages from the tower 
erected upon it. . 


WHISPERS OF THE WATCHING SPIRIT. 


In youth I died, in maiden bloom; 
With gentle hand Death touch’d my cheek, 
And with his touch there came to me 

A spirit calm and meek. 





He took from me all wish to stay; 

He was so kind, I fear’d him not; 

My friends beheld my sore decline, 
And mourn’d my timeless lot. 


They saw but sorrow; I descried 

The bliss that never fades away. 

They felt the shadow of the tomb, 
I mark’d the heavenly day. 


I heard them sob, as through the night 
They kept their watch; then on my ear 
Amid the sobbing fell a voice 

Their anguish could not hear. 


“ Come, and fear not,” it softly cried; 
“We wait to lead thee to thy home.” 
Then leap’d my spirit to reply, 

I come, I long to come. 
I heard them whisper o’er my bed— 
Another hour, and she must die. 
I was too weak to answer them, 

That endless life was nigh. 


Another hour, with bitter tears 
. They mourn’d me as untimely dead, 
And heard not how I sang a song 
Of triumph o’er their head. 


They bore me to the grave, and thought 
How narrow was my resting-place ; 
My soul was roving high and wide 

At will through boundless space. 


They clothed themselves in robes of black ; 

Through the sad aisles the requiem rang; 

Meanwhile the white-robed choirs of heaven 
A holy pean sang. 


Oft from my paradise I come, 

To visit those I love on earth. 

I enter, unperceived, the door; 
They sit around the hearth, 


And talk in sadden’d tone of me, 

As one that never may return. 

How little think they that I stand 
Among them as they mourn! 


But time will cease their grief, and death 

Will purge the darkness from their eyes ; 

Then shall they triumph, when they learn 
Heaven's solemn mysteries, 
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THE GREAT PAPER MILL AT 
HOLYOKE. 


N Tue Nationat for last July ap- 

peared a short article on “ Paper and 
Paper-Making.” Like many other de- 
scriptions, it was incomplete, and although 
correct as far as it went, failed to do jus- 
tice to the skill of the manufacturers of 
this useful article. In fact, I have never 
seen any really circumstantia! account of 
the whole process, and having spent a 
great deal of my leisure time in one of 
the largest establishments of the kind, I 
invite the reader to a somewhat detailed 
account of the various operations of what 
is known as the Parson’s Paper Mill, so 
called from the name of the ingenious and 
gentlemanly agent, Mr. J. C. Parsons, 
who has the supervision of the entire es- 
tablishment. 

It stands upon the west bank of the 
Connecticut River, in the town of Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, eight miles above 
Springfield. Its motive power is supplied 
by the new and magnificent dam of the 
Hadley Falls Company, which extends 
the entire width of the river, and turns 
the water through mammoth canals now 
in process of construction. The establish- 
ment is in constant operation, and though 
three years ago not a stone of its found- 
ation was laid, it is said to be the largest 
manufactory of writing paper in the coun- 
try. 

To start from the commencement, and 
go through the mill in the order of its 
operations, makes it necessary first to 
visit the rag departments, though it must 
be confessed that this part of the visit is 
by no means the most agreeable. for 
the details of “sorting,” ‘* dusting,” 
“steaming,” and the like, four or five 
large rooms are occupied, whose appear- 
ance, when in use, affords a rather strik- 
ing contrast with any well-arranged 
drawing-room or parlor. The floor is 
piled and littered with rags, of all imagin- 
able sorts, sizes, and colors, mingled in 
such hopeless confusion as apparently to 
defy the most patient efforts to classify 
them. An unpractised eye would surely 
not select those torn and filthy fragments 
as representatives of even a nominal value. 
But a few hours shall witness the truly 
marvelous transformation of that unsightly 
mass of “shreds and patches” into an ar- 
ticle of such beauty and utility that the 
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admiration of the nicest critic may be suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

Along the sides of the “ rag-room,” 
next to the windows, are placed long 
boxes, or troughs, called ‘dust tables,” 
about waist high, two or three feet wide, 
and similar, in general appearance, to a 
common horse-manger. The bottom con- 
sists of a grate or screen, so constructed 
that all loose filth may readily pass 
through to the floor. Into these capacious 
receptacles the rags are promiscuously 
thrown, and then sorted by women and 
girls, who stand in long rows, and, with 
nimble fingers, ply their unwholesome 
task. Each fragment is separately han- 
dled, and all which require it are cut into 
small pieces, in order to hasten the future 
process of grinding or “beating.” Some- 
times this cutting is performed by ma- 
chinery adapted to the purpose, but com- 
monly by means of short scythes, which, 
at intervals of a few feet, are fastened, in 
an upright position, along the front edges 
of the dust-tables. The rag is grasped 
by both hands, and suddenly drawn against 
the instrument, which cleaves it apart, 
with a rough, tearing sound. In the same 
manner must every hem, and seam, and 
welt, and button, be removed. The dust- 
ing is then completed by a revolving 
sifter, which works precisely like the 
flour-bolter in a grist-mill. Its operations 
would speedily fill the room with a suffo- 
cating cloud, but the successful prevention 
has been adopted of inclosing the whole 
apparatus with a tight partition. 

In the next place comes the steaming. 
An immense tub, or cistern, is filled with 
these rags, which require still further 
cleansing, together with a tolerably strong 
mixture of common lime and water. The 
contents are then covered, to retain as 
much of the steam as possible, and heated 
to a high temperature by a boiler beneath. 
This is continued for several hours, until 
the remnant of dirt that has defied the 
rough tossing and tumbling of the sifter 
is partially disengaged preparatory to the 
“washing process,” which is effected by 
an ingenious machine called “ the engine.” 
This is a large vat, of oval or elliptical 
form, with a partition of equal height with 
itself, running lengthwise through the 
center, but terminating, so as to leave, at 
each end, an opening just equal, in width, 
to half the lesser diameter. This, it will 
be readily seen, forms an endless path, of 
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uniform dimensions, around the machine, 
so that any liquid may readily follow it 
so long as some adequate motive power is 
supplied. 

Across the top of the vat runs a small, 
round shaft of iron, upon one end of which 
is fastened a concentric drum or cylinder, 
whose length and radius are exactly suf- 
ficient to intercept this continuous passage. 
The cylinder, which the workmen call the 
“engine-roller,” is furnished, upon its 
convex surface, with a set of steel plates, 
about one fourth of an inch in thickness. 
These are fastened, each upon the thicker 
of its parallel edges, so as to leave alter- 
nate spaces of about one inch in width. 
They are of equal length with the roller, 
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and when completely adjusted, somewhat | 


resemble the float-boards of that mechan- 
ical power called the ‘ breast-wheel.” 
Just beneath the roller is a corresponding 
set of stationary plates, fastened with thin 
strips of wood between, leaving a slight 
depression, so as to present a nicely fluted 
or grooved appearance. The general 
surface is concave, corresponding with 
the convexity of the roller, and in the 
machine it is fastened obliquely across the 
bottom of the passage, so that the revolv- 
ing plates play against the stationary, like 
the blades of 2 pair of mammoth shears. 
The vat is then supplied with a uniform 
stream of the purest filtered water, the 
rags from the steam-tub thrown in, and 
the power applied. 

The motion of the whirling “ beaters,” 








where a large box, called the “ drainer,” 
receives them. 

In this state the newly-ground sub- 
stance is suffered to remain until it is 
wanted, sometimes for a week or more, 
In the meantime the liquor, having, by its 
powerful properties, “ killed the dirt,” (as 
the workmen say,) and thoroughly com- 
pleted the process of bleaching, has passed 
off through the holes in the bottom of the 
drainer, leaving a compact mass of fibrous 
pulp, partially dried, but still soft, and 
white as drifted snow. Whenever re- 
quired it is returned, by an “ elevator,” to 
the engine, preparatory to a final reduction 
between the beaters. 

A sufficient quantity of pure water is 
now added, the roller crowded down by an 
adjusting apparatus, until only minute par- 
ticles can pass under, and, in a few hours, 
the transformation is complete, from a 
loathsome mass of filthy, tattered rags, 
into a rich creamy mixture of about the 
consistence of custard. Aside from the 
huge quantity, which gives it a rather 
vulgar appearance, and the sickening odor 
arising from the chloride of lime, it really 
suggests the idea of some savory product 
of culinary skill, designed to tempt an 


| invalid’s appetite, or to tickle the palate 


of anepicure. Itis during the last grind- 
ing that the coloring matter is added, 
whenever it is desired to change from the 
pure white to any particular tint that may 
better please the fancy, and secure more 


| extensive sales. 


which revolve with great rapidity, slowly | 


forces the rags through the narrow open- 


ing beneath, thus performing the two-fold 
operation of a thorough, final washing, | 


and a partial grinding. 
passes off through a revolving prism, 
made hollow, and ingeniously covered with 


a fine wire strainer, called “vellum,” | 


which prevents the escape of any portion 
of the “stock.” The yielding mass con- 
tinues, for three or four hours, to travel 
around in its allotted path, returning, with 
unerring certainty, to pass and repass, for 
the hundredth time, the inexorable gaunt- 
let. 
and a liquor substituted, which consists 
of water strongly impregnated with chlo- 
ride of lime. The mixture, thus formed, 
is submitted, for about fifteen minutes, 
to the action of the engine, when a valve 
is opened, and the contents of the vat car- 
ried through a duct into the basement, 


The filthy water | 


It is common to see one engine grinding 
pulp to which a blue shade has been given ; 
another, pink; another, buff; another, 
purple; another, orange, and so on, 
through a somewhat extended variety. 
By the action of the beaters all the color- 
ing ingredients are so completely incorpo- 
rated into the semi-liquid mass as to pro- 
duce a perfectly uniform hue without any 
uneven tinge. ‘The manner of preparing 


| these and their chemical composition are 


| kept secret, so that I am unable to throw 
| any light upon this portion of the subject. 


The stream of water is then stopped, | 


But a far more curious and interesting 
process than all the rest is that which 
gives shape to the beautiful sheets so fa- 
miliar to every person. ‘This is performed 
by means of an exceedingly complicated 
and costly apparatus, called, by preém- 
inence, ‘“‘ The Machine.” It is useless to 
attempt a minute description of all the 
parts of this wonderful invention, with its 
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endless multiplicity of wheels, and rollers, 
and shafts, and cylinders, and belts, and 
adjusting-screws, and steam-pipes, and 
pumps, and faucets! The entire number 
of pieces in the machine would probably 
reach several thousand. The most, 
therefore, that I can do will be merely to 
glance at those features which most inti- 
mately concern the formation of the paper- 
sheet, from the moment it springs from the 
soft and shapeless pulp, until it finds itself 
hanging upon the long poles in the drying- 
chamber. 

When the beaters have finished their 
work, the pulp is transferred through a 
long pipe, into the ‘ stuff-chest,” an im- 
mense cistern in the basement, and kept 
in constant motion by a revolving “ agi- 
tator,” to prevent the particles from set- 
tling to the bottom. It is then raised by 
a forcing-pump, and deposited, at a uni- 
form rate, in a box, near the machine, 
holding, perhaps, twelve gallons. From 
this it passes into a second box, of about 
equal size with the first, where it is met 
by a steady stream of water, which re- 
duces its consistency a little below that 
of buttermilk. In the meantime, should 
the pump raise too large a supply, a mov- 
able gauge permits the surplus to escape, 
through a chest-pipe, into the stuff-chest. 
The portion that is retained and diluted 
flows directly into the machine-vat, a large 
chest, of several barrels capacity, and is 
forced, by an instrument called the 
‘‘knotter,” through a fine screen, which 
retains every knot, and lump, and button, 
that may have escaped the vigilance of 
the rag-sorters, or defied the violence of 
the beaters. Here it passes over a low 
partition into another division of the vat, 
where an agitation keeps a continual 
movement among the particles. 

In one side of the vat, near the top, is 
a horizontal slit, an inch or two wide, 
some four or five feet in length, and later- 
ally extended, for about six inches, by an 
apron or lip, which is fastened beneath the 
opening on the outside. Over the pas- 
sage thus formed the fibrous liquid is per- 
mitted to flow in a thin, smooth, and uni- 
form sheet. This miniature cataract falls 
upon an endless belt of fine wire-cloth, 
about five feet wide and twelve in length, 
which moves gently forward, supported, 
every few inches, by small metallic rollers. 
Two gauges of brass, fastened across the 
top of the machine, just above the surface 





of the wire-cloth, assist in supplying the 
latter with a perfectly even coating of 
pulp, and this purpose is still further aided 
by subjecting the frame, which supports 
the apparatus, to a slight lateral vibration, 
as the surface of grain or salt may be lev- 
eled by gently shaking the measure which 
contains it. Of course, an exactly hor- 
izontal position is absolutely necessary. 
Along either edge of the wire-cloth a 
ridge is formed by a thick band of Ingia- 
rubber, which lies closely upon it, moves 
forward with it, and prevents any waste 
of the pulp which would otherwise occur. 
These bands are called ‘ deckles,” and 
may be so adjusted as to run at different 
distances from each other, and thus gov- 
ern the width of the sheets. The leading 
object now is to expel the water from the 
pulp without deranging the particles that 
have been so nicely and evenly distrib- 
uted. A portion, of: necessity, filters 
through the meshes of the moving web, 
but the greater part is drawn out by means 
of a ‘* suction-box,” just beneath. 

The wire-cloth passes tightly over the 
top of a small chest, which is kept full of 
water from a pipe, and in the bottom is a 
siphon, which, in the effort to empty the 
chest, subjects the pulp to a strong atmos- 
pheric pressure, thus accomplishing the 
desired object in a rapid and successful 
manner. The incipient sheet is next 
drawn between two rollers, each about 
twelve inches in diameter. These are 
of cast-iron, and are held together by a 
moderate pressure. ‘The convex surfaces 
of both are covered with a coating of very 
thick felt, with a long, shaggy nap. 
These are called the ‘ couchers,” from the 
French word, coucher, to “lay down,” or 
“lay flat,” and their office is to aid in 
pressing and drying the newly-formed 
fabric. The broad belt of paper (as we 
may now properly call it, for surely it is no 
longer pulp, in any sense) having, by this 
time, acquired sufficient cohesive power to 
“run alone,” leaves the wire-cloth, after 
passing beneath the coucher, and is re- 
ceived upon another web, called the “ wet- 
felt,” whose name sufficiently indicates 
the material and manner of its composition. 
This moves by a system of small wooden 
rollers, and helps to keep all wrinkles 
from the paper, besides absorbing some 
portion of the remaining moisture. The 
wire-cloth, in the meantime, passes under 
the nether roller and returns to the pulp- 
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vat, where its watery burden, all fresh and 
dripping, is continually falling upon it. 


In the next place the paper leaves the | 


| 


their edges shutting past each other and 
playing together like shears. As the 
paper glides between them it is cleaved 


wet-felt, after being carried between aj smoothly apart, with a noise similar to 
second pair of large cylinders called | that of opening the leaves of a book with 


“ press-rollers.”” These are likewise of 


a folder. The narrow strips thus formed 


iron, but the upper one is covered with a | (usually about twice the width of the 


thick facing of brass. 
both are required to be very smooth. 
They are held together by compound 


— to which are attached large weights, | 


producing a strain equal to several hun- 
dred pounds. 


the previous operations of the suction-box, | 


| 


One would suppose that | 


the coucher, and the wet-felt, must have 
expelled nearly every particle of moisture, | 
| ders, the one of wood and the other of brass, 


but when subjected to this powerful press- 


ure, the water runs in pools down the | 


nether roller. 


The paper, however, is | 


not yet dry; neither can this result be | 


possibly accomplished by the aid of mere 
pressure alone. 


Another endless web, | 


called the “second press-felt,” receives | 
| a long knife, conveniently attached to a 


the sheet, and carries it between an addi- 


tional pair of press-rollers, operating as in | 
the former case, to keep out wrinkles, ex- 
| the right place. This cutter may be readily 


pel dampness, and harden the paper. 


A fourth web, of coarse heavy canvas, | 
endless, like the others, and called the | 
| sions. The sheets thus severed are caught 


‘* drier-felt,” is now brought into requisi- 
tion. 


It is made to pass, alternately up | 


and down, between two horizontal rows | 


of cylinders, running beneath the first in 
the lower rows then above the first in 
the upper, then beneath the second in the 
lower, and so on until the tortuous path is 
traversed. These ¢ylinders are copper- 
faced, smoothly polished, hollow, and 
heated to a high temperature by steam, 
which is admitted through a small hole in 





the center of the gudgeons upon which | 


they turn. 


Those in the upper set are | 


about one foot in diameter ; those in the | 


lower, two or three. The paper is thor- 


oughly dried by passing between the drier- | 
felt and the surface of each lower cylinder; | 


the canvas is freed from whatever damp- 
ness it may have absorbed by passing 


between the paper-sheet and the surface | 


of each upper cylinder. 


In the larger or | 


nether set there are usually four or five | 


cylinders ; in the other there is invariably 
one less. 


This wide belt of paper is now longi- 
tudinally divided into two or three strips 
(according to the width desired) by several 
pairs of steel “ slitters,” or wheels, which 
revolve upon their respective axes, with 


The surfaces of | writing-sheet required) are then “ sized,” 


to produce a higher polish when finished, 
and to prevent any future difficulty from 
the spreading and blotting of ink. For 


| this purpose they are drawn, by wooden 


rollers, through a small vat, containing a 
glutinous extract from the untanned hides 
of cattle, of about the spissitude of gruel. 
They next pass between two stout cylin- 


whereby the greater portion of the size is 
pressed out and returned to the vat, leaving 
only a sufficient quantity thoroughly to 
saturate the paper. They are then car- 
ried, in this state, over another roller, about 
six feet from the floor, where the “ cutter,” 


revolving shaft, comes around just often 
enough to clip them asunder, in precisely 


adjusted, so as to revolve more or less 
rapidly, according to the required dimen- 


upon a large reel, called the “ layboy,” 
which successively holds out its half-dozen 
or more of revolving arms, to receive the 
valuable treasure. ‘Though constantly car- 
ried about in a circle, they are securely 
held until it may suit the convenience of 
the operator to remove them. 

In the movements of this wonderful 
machine, with its almost infinitude of parts, 
the least degree of success requires well- 
nigh a hair-breadth accuracy in the adjust- 
ment of every feature. Should a wheel, 
required to be exactly ten feet in circum- 
ference, happen to fall short or overrun 
by the distance of half an inch, or should 
the drier-felt, for example, move an inch 
in an hour faster than the wet-felt, the 
continual breaking and tearing of the paper- 
belt will soon prove the necessity of a re- 
arrangement. Frequently small bits of 
thin leather are fastened upon the periphery 
of a wheel, or a piece of paper or a rag is 


| wound about a roller, to correct a seem- 


ingly imperceptible deficiency of the kind. 


| In reply to some remark of mine, in refer- 


| 


| 
! 


ence to this great exactness required, the 
operator philosophically observed: ‘“* We 
can’t do anything unless all parts of the 
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machine draw together.” The pertinence 
of this assertion may be in‘plied from the 
fact that, by accurate measurement, the 
machine occupies a space, upon the floor, 
of eleven hundred square feet, and the 
length of the zig-zag passage, through 
which the paper travels from the pulp-vat 
to the layboy, is one hundred feet, or about 
six rods! Yet such is the completeness 
and perfect correspondence of all the parts, 
that, aside from occasional breakages, 
which are inevitable, and the adjustments 
which the different varieties of paper al- 
ways require, no extraordinary interruption 
may occur for weeks, or even for months. 
A thousand pities that the multitudinous 
wheels, and cranks, and pinions of human 
society, which often so ruinously break, 
or hideously creak, could not, for at least 
one diurnal revolution, as smoothly and 
harmoniously move as the complicated 
machinery of the paper mill. 

In the next place, the freshly-sized 
sheets are carefully removed from the 
arms of the layboy, and piled to the height 
of two or three feet, upon a low platform 
car, which is now wheeled into an elevator 
and raised into the “ drying loft,” a large 
apartment occupying the whole of the 
upper story. They are then hung, a dozen 


or so in a place, upon smooth, clean poles, 
of which several thousand may be seen, 
side by side, and one above another, sup- 
ported by tall racks, for the purpose. 
There are often some thousands of reams, 
of every size, proportion, and color, hang- 


ing at once upon the drying poles. The 
apartment is furnished, on each side, with 
steam-heaters and large windows, so that 
the temperature and ventilation may be 
modified at pleasure. The paper is ordi- 
narily suffered to remain for about a week, 
when, dry and rustling, it is returned to 
the lower story, and carted to the finish- 
ing-house, ten or fifteen rods distant. It 
is then “jogged,” as the workmen say, 
or held by both hands, in bunches, as large 
as can be well managed, briskly shuffled 
with the fingers, and obliquely struck upon 
the edges, on the top of a strong table. 
This is repeated until every sheet is 
brought into its proper place. After the 
jogging it is placed in piles, three or four 
feet high, upon a smooth platform, and sub- 
jected toa powerful pressure, of many tons, 
which renders the general surface perfect- 
ly level and smooth, as, after the drying 
operation, every sheet is badly “ cockled,” 





or drawn into short turns and wrinkles. 
When this is completed it is divided into 
smaller parts, according to any wished for 
dimensions, in the following manner: A 
bunch, containing twelve or fifteen hundred 
sheets, is carefully gauged, fastened, by a 
sma!] screw-press, upon a sliding platform, 
and quickly shoved forward beneath the 
edge of a horizontal knife, which is con- 
stantly playing up and down, in a large 
iron frame, at the rate of about once in 
two seconds. At the descent of the knife 
the entire pile is cut, from top to bottom, 
with a loud whistle, the machine apparently 
exerting no more power in cleaving the 
solid mass, than if it were cutting a feather. 
In the next place, every sheet is sepa- 
rately “ calendered,” in order to produce 
a higher “ finish” and increase the firm- 
ness of their texture. The apparatus by 
which this is done consists of three iron 
rollers and three of paper, each about a 
foot in diameter, and horizontally arranged, 
one above another, like the timbers of a 
log cabin. These alternate with each 
other, and revolve beneath a heavy press- 
ure. The sheets are supplied at the top, 
a high table being erected for the purpose, 
and received, smoothly pressed and pol- 
ished, into a low box near the floor. 
These paper rollers are formed of the 
hardest kind of linen paper, manufactured 
in square sheets for this express pur- 
pose. In the center of each a circular 
three-inch hole is cut, through which is 
run an iron shaft, just large enough to fill 
it, until the aggregate thickness is sufficient 
for the length of one roller. A pressure 
of two hundred and forty tons is added by 
hydraulic agency, and the whole kept in 
the compact state thus produced, by a 
large iron cap firmly screwed upon either 
end of the shaft. The instrument is then 
brought into a cyclindrical form by the 
ordinary process of turning in a lathe. 
The advantage of the paper roller consists 
in imparting a higher polish than any other 
known substance, and that, being slightly 
more yielding than iron, it diminishes the 
danger of breaking the machinery, by 
carelessly overfeeding. The best paper 
is usually run twice through the calender, 
which gives it a very smooth and beautiful 
appearance. This is exactly equivalent 
to passing each sheet six times between a 
single pair of rollers. There are other 
appendages to this machine, consisting of 
small wooden rollers and narrow belts, 
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which guide the paper in its winding course 
through the calender, but a minute de- 
scription of any except the most essential 
parts would be wholly unnecessary. Next 
in order comes the ruling, which is very 
easy and simple in theory, but so particular 
and delicate in practice as to require much 
skill in its performance. It is done by a sys- 
tem of cylinders connected together by fif- 
teen or twenty bands of small cord, running 
parailel with each other, thus forming, with 
the revolution of the cylinders, a complete 
moving carriage of slender threads. Con- 
tiguous to this is an endless web, or “ feed- 
ing-cloth,”’ which moves upon small rollers. 
Upon this the sheets are laid in succession, 
and carried forward for two or three feet, 
when they are caught upon the threads 
and drawn horizontally along beneath a 
row of “pens,” equidistant from each 
other. These pens are nothing more than 
small, tapering needles of brass, with each 
a sharp groove, running the whole length, 
upon the upper edge. They are firmly 
held by a sort of vise or “ clamp,” and ex- 
tend obliquely downward to the paper, in 
very much the same position as a common 
writing-pen is held by the fingers. ‘The 
ink is supplied by capillary attraction, 
through a strip of thick frilled cloth, ex- 
tending from the ink-vessel to the pens, 
and freely flows down through the smooth 
channel, leaving a series of straight, paral- 
lel lines, ofa pale blue color. In precisely 
the same way, though with a separate 
machine for the purpose, are made the 
perpendicular and head-lines of crimson 
that are seen upon bill paper and the pages 
of blank-books. This is the simplest out- 
line of the process, but the latest machines 
are so highly improved and complex, that 
both sides may be ruled at a single opera- 
tion. After passing around the “ lower 
cylinder,” and beneath the first set of pens, 
the sheet is carried over an “ upper eylin- 
der,” whereby it is turned the other side 
up, after which it runs beneath a second set, 
and, passing out, thus finished, upon the 
moving threads, it drops into a slip pre- 
pared for its reception. Livery one, who 
uses note or letter paper, has, doubtless, 
observed that the fourth page of every 
sheet (or the half of’one side) is entirely 
blank. To effect this peculiarity, the 
sheets are laid upon the feeding-cloth, not 
singly, as before described, but so that 
each may overlap its predecessor, shingle- 
wise, by just half its own width. In this 








position they are caught by the thread- 
bands and drawn under the pens, which, 
as a matter of course, are able to touch 
only half of one side, (or one page, after 
folding). But the second cylinder per- 
forms exactly twice as many revolutions 
as the first, so that in its operations it 
not only reverses each sheet, but draws it 
forward so far as wholly to “ take out the 
lap,” and to expose the entire surface to 
the action of the pens. The rapidity of 
the work may be doubled by ruling two 
sheets at a time, (both in one piece,) and 
afterward dividing them with the cutting- 
machine. This work is done by girls, and 
an experienced operator can in ten hours 
rule one hundred and twenty-five reams 
of letter paper, or stvty thousand sheets! 

The remaining operations are few and 
easily described. ‘The paper is gathered 
up in bunches, again jogged, if necessary, 
then carefully examined, sheet by sheet, 
and assorted according to its quality. 
Whatever is free from any visible blemish 
is pronounced “ perfect,” but the smallest 
wrinkle, or a speck as large as a pin’s head, 
or a broken line in the ruling, stamps as 
defective the sheet which contains it. 
There are two or three kinds of inferior 
paper, and though a small part may be 
wrinkled and unfit for ordinary use, there 
is a large proportion of the middling quali- 
ties that an unpracticed observer could not 
distinguish from the best kinds, yet the 
eagle eye of an experienced “ sorter’ will 
instantly detect the minutest fault while 
turning over the leaves with the greatest 
rapidity. There are some girls in the 
Parsons Mill who are able to handle over 
and carefully examine sixty reams, or 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred sheets 
ina day! 

Another jogging follows, and the paper 
is counted into half-quire bunches ; folded 
by the hands; packed into reams or half- 
reams ; again pressed for a few hours; 
gauged and trimmed, according to any 
desired dimensions, by screwing a ream- 
bunch to a movable iron platform, with a 
wooden pattern at the top, which marks the 
size of the sheet, and slipping the edges 
successively beneath the horizontal knife 
which I have already described; then 
stamped upon the top corner of the sheet; 
after which it is re-packed into reams and 
sealed up for the market, in nicely labeled 
and ornamented wrappers. The stamp- 
ing is effected by a powerful lever, which 
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rapidly plays up and down precisely like the 
handle of an old-fashioned pump. Upon 
the under side of the short arm is fastened 
a steel die, with an appropriate device, 
whose counterpart is stationary beneath. 
In the intervals between the strokes, or 
when the long arm descends, the half quires 
are slipped under, and, in a twinkling, it 
again ascends, driving the die upon the 
paper with great force, leaving an impress 
that no subsequent process can wholly 
efface. 

The foregoing description has been 
chiefly confined to the plain varieties of 
paper, but if a taste for fancy work be at 
all characteristic of the purchaser, such 
preferences may be here gratified, as well 
as the more simple and moderate. Modern 
ingenuity has invented a great many curi- 
ous devices and water-marks, which are 
so deeply impressed into the very texture 
of the sheet that no subsequent effort can 
possibly remove them. It will be recol- 
lected that the paper is first formed by 
spreading the pulp over a web of wire- 
cloth. There is sometimes a small roller, 
called the ‘‘ dandy,” fixed directly across 
the wire-cloth, resting upon it and revolv- 
ing by its motion. Ofcourse, then, what- 
ever figure is executed upon the convex 
surface of the dandy will leave its exact 
counterpart in the yielding pulp beneath. 
One kind of roller consists of fine parallel 
wires running lengthwise, forming a 
grooved surface, whose imprint upon the 
paper is called “ straight-laid.” Another 
has a vine, with leaves and flowers repre- 
sented ; the corresponding figure is called 
* floral-laid.” 
the company, in reversed letters, upon its 
surface. Another has a surface of wire- 
cloth, and the paper thus impressed is 
called ‘“ wove.” Any one who will hold 
up to the light one of our government 
envelopes will see the detective initials, 
“P.O. D., U. S.,” two or three times 
repeated. This also is done by means 
of a dandy-roller. 

As to the material, it may surprise the 
reader to Jearn that there is no such thing 
as writing paper of pure linen. It would 
be too stiff and hard to use with any 
pleasure. Bank notes are (almost or quite) 
entirely composed of this material, for the 
sake of greater durability, but they would 
be altogether unfit for the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing. The most beautiful vari- 
eties are of one fourth linen and three 


Another has the name of. 





fourths cotton, and for this purpose, old 
rags are invariably better than new, pro- 
vided they are not so old as to be rotten. 
The product of all cotton would be too 
soft and yielding ; a proportion of linen is 
added to increase the firmness of the text- 
ure. 





NATURE AND HER LOVER. 


I REMEMBER the time, thou roaring sea, 
When thy voice was the voice of infinity, 
A joy, and a dread, and a mystery. 


I remember the time, ye young May flowers, 

When your odors and hues in the fields and 
bowers 

Fell on my soul as on grass the showers. 


I remember the time, thou blustering wind, 

When thy voice in the woods, to my dreaming 
mind, 

Seem’d the sigh of the earth for human kind. 


I remember the time, ye sun and stars, 

When ye raised my soul from mortal bars, 

And bore it through the heaven in your golden 
cars. 


And has it, then, vanish’d, that dreamful time? 

Are the winds, and the seas, and the stars sub- 
lime, 

Deaf to thy soul in its manly prime? 


Ah, no! ah, no! amid sorrow and pain, 
When the world and its facts oppress my brain, 
In the world of spirif*I rove, I reign. 


I feel a deep and pure delight 
In the luxuries of sound and sight— 
In the opening day, in the closing night. 


The voices of youth go with me still, 

Through the field and the wood, o’er the plain 
and the hill; 

In the roar of the sea, and the laugh of the rill. 


Every flower is a lover of mine, 
Every star is a friend divine ; 
For me they blossom, for me they shine. 


To give me joy the oceans roll, 
They breathe their secrets to my soul, 
With me they sing, with me condole. 


Man cannot harm me, if he would; 
I have such friends for my every mood, 
In the overflowing solitude. 


Fate cannot touch me; nothing c&n stir 
To put me disunion or hate of her 
*Twixt Nature and her worshiper, 


Sing to me, flowers! preach to me, skies! 
Ye landscapes, glitter in mine eyes! 
Whisper, ye deeps, your mysteries! 


Sigh to me, winds! ye forests, nod! 
Speak to me ever, thou flowery sod ! 
Ye are mine—all mine—in the peace of God, 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


T was as calm an evening as ever came 
from heaven; the sky and the earth 
were as tranquil as if no storm from the 
one had ever disturbed the repose of the 
other; and even the ocean—that great 
highway of the world—lay as gentle as if 
its bosom had never betrayed—as if no 
traveler had ever sunk to death in its em- 
brace. The sun had gone down, and the 
pensive twilight would have reigned over 
nature, but for the moon, which rose in her 
full-orbed beauty, the queen of an illimit- 
able world, to smile upon the goodly things 
of ours, and to give a radiance and a glory 
to all she shone upon. It was an hour 
and a scene that led the soul to the con- 
templation of Him who never ceases to 
watch over the works he has made, and 
whose protecting care displays itself alike 
upon the solid land and the trackless wastes 
of the deceitful sea. 

On such 4n evening, a group was as- 
sembled around one of the fishermen’s 
cottages. The habitation was built in the 
true style of the olden time, when comfort 
was the principal object of the projector. 
At either side of the door were scattered 
the lines, and nets, and baskets that be- 


tokened the calling of the owner, and the 
fisherman was taking Nis farewell for the 
night of his happy, loving family, who were 
bidding him ‘‘ God speed” on his voyage. 
A fine old man was leaning his arms on 
the railing, and talking to an interesting 
girl, whose hand lay upon the shoulder of 


a younger sister. ‘The stout fisherman, 
dressed in his rough jerkin, and large boots, 
that reached far above the knees, was in 
the act of kissing a little cherub, who 
seemed half terrified at being elevated so 
high as his father’s lips; while the wife 
and mother, with her infant nursling on 
her lap, was looking anxiously upon her 
husband as she breathed the parting bless- 
ing and, the prayer for his safe return. 
A little boy, the miniature of his father 
in countenance and in dress, bearing a 
huge boat-¢loak across his shoulders, and 
the lantern that was to give light when 
the moon departed, completed the group, 
if we except a noble Newfoundland dog, 
some steps in advance of the party, watch- 
ing for the nod to commence his march to 
a kind of pier where the fisherman and his 
boy were to embark. 

“ Good Juck, good luck,” exclaimed the 








old man ; “ good luck and safe home again, 
John; ye want naught more but God’s 
blessing, and that ye may have for asking ; 
but ye may as well take mine too—God 
bless ye, and good-by to ye.” 

The blessing was heartily echoed by his 
kind partner and his children, and, whistling 
as he went, with his boat-hook on his 
shoulder, his dog Neptune before, and his 
boy following, he trudged along to the 
beach. 

With the earliest dawn of morning the 
fisherman’s family were astir; the elder 
girl was busily arranging their little parlor, 
while the younger was preparing their 
breakfast table, and the mother spreading 
before the fire the clothes of her husband 
and her boy. An hour passed, and she 
grew somewhat uneasy that he had re- 
mained abroad beyond the usual period of 
his return. Another hour had elapsed, 
when she said to her father, “‘ Father, go 
out to the hillock, and try if you can see 
his sail upon the water; he seldom stays 
out so long when the sea is calm and the 
weather fair; my little boy, too, was not 
quite well last night, and this alone should 
have hastened him home.” 

The old man went forth, and one by one 
his grandchildren followed him, until the 
mother was left alone, rocking the cradle 
of her unconscious babe. After the lapse 
of another hour, her daughter entered, with 
news that a neighbor had spoken to her 
father in the night, and that he would 
certainly be soon home. 

** God grant it!” said she, and she spoke 
in a tone of deep anxiety. ‘He never 
was away so long but once, and that was 
when he saved the crew of the ship Mary, 
and then the whirl of the sinking vessel 
had well-nigh made his grave.” 

Again she stirred the fire, again arranged 
the clothes before it, and poured some hot 
water into the tea-cups. Still the break- 
fast remained untouched. 

The sun was now soaring to his meridian 
height, when once more the family as- 
sembled in their humble dwelling; the 
prop of the whole was yet wanting. They 
sat down to a cheerless meal, the seats at 
either side of the wife remaining vacant. 
The old man was the only individual who 
appeared to anticipate no evil; but he 
hastily finished his breakfast and went 
forth. 

The noon was rapidly passing, and the 
sun had already given token of the glory 
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of his departure, when the fisherman’s 
wife, having lulled her infant to sleep, 
went herself to the hill, that commanded 
an extensive view of the wide-spread 
ocean. All the little household soon as- 
sembled on the spot, but no boat was seen 
upon the waters—nothing that could give 
hope except the aspect of the waves, which 
looked too placid to be dangerous. 

Their deep dread was no longer con- 
cealed ; and while the old man paced to 
and fro, looking earnestly at brief intervals 
over the lonely sea, the mother and the 
daughter were sobbing audibly. 

“ Fearless let him be whose trust is in 
his God!” exclaimed the father. The 
sentence was uttered involuntarily, but it 
had its effect. 

“Ah,” said the mother, “he always 
trusted in God, and God will not forsake 
him now.” 

“Do you remember, Jane,” continued 
the old man, “ how often Providence was 
with me, amid the storm and the wreck, 
when help from man was far off, and would 
have been useless if near?’’ And they 


b] 


cheered and encouraged one another to 
hope for the best, but to submit to the 
decree of Heaven, whether it came as the 
gentle dew to nourish, or as the heavy 


rain to oppress. From that hillock which 
overlooked the ocean ascended their min- 
gled prayers that God would not leave 
them desolate. 

The fisherman—the object of their hopes 
and fears—had been very successful during 
the night, when at daybreak, as he was 


. | 
preparing to return home, he remembered | 


his promise to bring with him some sea- 


weed to manure the potato-plot behind his | 
He was then close to rocks | 


cottage. 
which were only discernible at low water ; 


he pulled for them, jumped on shore, fast- | 
ened the painter of his boat to a jutting | 
part of a cliff, and took his boat-hook with | 
He collected a sufficient quantity of | 
the weed, but in his eagerness to obtain it, | 
had wandered from the landing-piace, when | 
he heard his boy loudly hallooing and ex- | 


him. 


claiming that the painter was loose. He 
rushed instantly toward the boat, which 


was then several yards off; the boy was | 
vainly endeavoring to use both the oars, | 


and Neptune, the faithful dog, was running 
backward and forward, howling fearfully, 
as if conscious of his master’s danger, at 
one moment about to plunge into the waves 
to join him, and the next licking the face 


and hands of the child, as if he foresaw 
that for him his protection would be most 
needed. 

The fisherman perceived at once the 
desperate nature of his situation; the tide 
he knew was coming in rapidly, and his 
hope of escape was at an end, when he 
perceived that his boy, in an effort to use 
the oars, had let one of them fall overboard. 
** Father, father,” exclaimed the poor lad, 
‘what shall Ido?” The boat was at this 
moment so distant that his distracted par- 
ent could scarcely hear the words, but he 
called out to him as loud as he could to 
trust in God, the father of the fatherless. 
He then stood resigned to the fate which 
awaited him, and watched the drifting 
boat that bore the child in peril from the 
fatal rocks. He had offered up a brief 
prayer to the throne of mercy, when in an 
instant light broke upon his mind. ‘ Good 
God!” he exclaimed, “I may yet be 
saved.” With the energy of hope battling 
with despair, he collected all the stones 
around him, and heaped them rapidly upon 
the highest ledge of the rock; it was indeed 
wonderful how he could have gathered so 
many in so short atime ; but the Almighty 
| gave strength to his arm, and he was 
laboring not for life merely, but for beings 
still dearer to him. The tide came on, 
on, on, and soon obliged him to abandon 
his work. He then mounted the pile he 
had heaped, planted the boat-hook firmly 
in one of the crevices of the cliff, and pre- 
pared to struggle for existence ; but his 
heart failed him when he considered how 
slight was the possibility that the waters 
| would not rise above his head. Still he 
determined to do all he could to preserve 
life. ‘The waves were not rough, and the 
| boat-hook supported him. 

The awful moment rapidly approached ; 
the water had reached his knees; but he 
stood firmly and prayed that he might be 
preserved. On, on, on, it came, slowly 
and gently, but more fearfully than if it 
had raged around its destined prey ; 
soon it reached his waist, apd he then 
prayed that it might go no higher. On, 
| on, on, it came, and his shoulders were 
covered ; hope died within him, and he 
thought of himself no longer, but of those 
who were so dear to him—his wife, his 
| children, and his father—it was for bless- 
|ings on them that he then implored 
Heaven. Still on, on, on, it came, and 








| he was forced to raise his head to keep as 
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long as possible from death; his reason 
was almost gone ; his breath grew feeble, 
his limbs chill ; he panted, and his prayers 
became almost gurgling murmurs. The 
blood rushed to his head; his eyeballs 
glared as if they would start from their 
sockets. He closed them with an effort, 
and thought for the last time on the home 
that would be soon so wretched! Hor- 
rible images were before him—each swell 
of the waves seemed as if the fiends were 
forcing him downward, and the ery of the 
sea-bird was like their yells over their 
victim. He was gasping, choking, for he 





had not strength to keep his head above | 


the waves ; every moment it was plashing 
upon them, and each convulsive start that 
followed only aroused him to the conscious- 


| 


ness, if consciousness it could be called, | 


that the next plunge would be his last. 
Merciful powers! at that very moment, 
when the strength and spirit of a man had 
left him, and the cold shudder of death had 
come on, he felt that the tide rose no 
higher. 
fearful laugh troubled the waters! They 
eddied in his throat, and the bubbles floated 
around his lips ; but they rose no higher ; 
that he knew; again and again his bosom 
heaved with a deep sob, as he drew in his 
breath, and gave it forth anew in agony. 


them by the breeze. 
His eyes opened, closed, and a | 


A minute had passed since the salt sea | 


touched his lips; this was impossible if 
the tide still flowed: he could reason so 
much. 
murmured forth, “‘O God, be merciful !” 
The flow of the ocean had indeed ceased ; 
there he still stood, motionless ; but pray- 
ing and weeping—thinking of his beloved 
home, and hoping that his place there 
might not be forever vacant. The waters 
in a short time subsided, and he was en- 
abled to stretch his chill limbs, and then 
to warm them by exercise. Soon the rock 
was left dry, and the fisherman knelt down 


upon that desolate spot among the billows, | 


hid his face in his hands, and praised and 
blessed his Creator, his Preserver ! 

O! it was the well-known bark of his 
faithful dog that he heard above the waves ; 
in another moment the creature was lick- 
ing his pale cheek. Ile was saved—he was 
saved—for his own boat had touched the 
shore, and his own boy was in his arms! 
He had been drifted to the land, and had 
easily found those who rowed hard for the 
chance of saving his father’s life. 

Now homeward, homeward! 


he ex- 


claimed. Homeward, homeward! echoed 
the child, and Neptune jumped and barked 
at the welcome sound. 

The fisherman’s family were still sup- 
plicating Providence upon the hillock that 
overlooked the deep, when the old man 
started from his knees, and exclaimed, 
‘““We are heard! there is a speck upon 
the distant waters.” 

** Where, where ?”’ was echoed by the 
group; and he pointed out what he hoped 
to be the absent boat. They eagerly 
strained their eyes, but could see nothing ; 
in a few minutes, however, all perceived 
a sail; still it was impossible to tell the 
direction in which its course lay. 

Then was the agony of suspense ; it 
continued, however, but a short time; a 
boat was evidently advancing toward the 
shore ; ina few moments they could clearly 
perceive a man at the bow, waving his 
hat above his head, and soon after the 
well-known bark of Neptune was borne to 
The family rushed 
to the extremity of the rude pier, and the 
loud huzza of the fisherman was answered 
by the ‘ welcome, welcome” of his father, 
and the almost inarticulate “‘ thank God” 
of his wife. 

And now, all was joy and happiness in 
the cottage where there had been so much 
wretchedness ; the fisherman, his boy, and 


| his dog, were safe from the perils of the 
| great deep; but he would return no answer 


: aige 
He opened his eyes, and faintly 





} 
| 
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to the many questions as to what had de- 
tained him so long beyond the usual hour 
of his return. “ Wait, my wife,” said he, 
‘* until we have dressed and refreshed our- 
selves, and you shall know all ; but before 
we do either, let us bless God for his 
mercy, for out of great danger hath he 
preserved me.” 

Never was there a more sincere or 
more earnest prayer offered up to the Giver 
of all goodness, than ascended from that 
humble dwelling. And when the fisher- 
man had told his tale, how fervently did 
they all repeat the words that had given 
them so much consolation in the morning : 

‘“* Fearless let him be whose trust is in 
his God!” 

res ee ae eeee 
Tuenre is frequently more truth in the com- 
mon acceptation of general terms, than in 
the more precise and rigorous definitions 
of science. Common sense gives to words 
their ordinary significations ; and common 
sense is the genius of humanity. —Guizot. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 
RISE OF BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. 


ROM a very early period golden vis- 

ions have been entertained in Western 
countries of the grandeur and wealth of 
the Indies, and the importance of an in- 
terchange of commodities with the Kast 
has for many centuries been looked upon 
in the West as the most pressing, and 
such a trade as the most magnificent of 
all commercial objects. Each nation of 
Europe, as it advanced in maritime im- 
portance, sought a participation in its rich 
fruits. 

As early as the days of the great Al- 
fred, the attention of the merchants of 
England was directed to the lucrative 
traffic of India, and that prince, under 
the pretext of making offerings at the 
shrine of St. Thomas, in the year 883 sent 
Sighelenus, Bishop of Sherburne, to India, 
who brought back with him a large col- 
lection of valuable commodities, which 
were long exhibited in the church at Sher- 
burne. But the earliest serious attempt 
to open trade and intercourse with the 


great East was the voyage of Robert | 
Thorne, in the reign of Henry VIII., in 


the year 1527, with the view of discover- 
ing a northwest passage to India. This 
abortive attempt was soon followed by 
the voyage of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
which was made with the object of dis- 
covering a northeast passage, but which 
also proved a fatal enterprise, Sir Hugh 
and all his crew perishing on the coast of 
Lapland. 

In 1486 Diez discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1498, just six years 
after the famous voyage of Columbus, 
Vasco de Gama made an actual voyage 
to India, and discovered to the world the 
true and long-sought-for marine route to 
the East. The Portuguese and Dutch, 
then the most daring and enterprising 
navigators of the world, immediately 
availed themselves of this great discovery, 
and established those extensive 
connections with the Orient, which still 
continue, though to a greatly diminished 
extent. ‘The astonishing success of these 
enterprising adventurers, the immense 
treasures and important political positions 
which they rapidly acquired, soon called 
the attention of the traders of England to 


soon 
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the name of the ‘‘ Levant Company,” fitted 
out a number of vessels, some belonging 
to the government and some to private 
adventurers, and began a trading inter- 
course with India, which in all cases, at 
that early day, partook of a piratical char- 
acter, and which secured to the company 
enormous gains. 

These merchants, finding the hazards 
of such a trade too great for private cap- 
ital, presented a petition to Queen Eliz- 
abeth for a charter, constituting them a 
corporation; and in December, 1600, 
that sovereign acceded to their requests, 
conferring upon the chartered company 
the title of “* The Governors and Company 
of Merchants of London, trading to the 
East Indies.” Here was the birth of 
the famous East India Company, one of 
the greatest monopolies ever enjoyed by a 
body of individuals. This charter gave 
them the privilege of exclusive trade, the 
crown reserving to itself the right of re- 
suming its grant at any time after a no- 
tice of three years. 

Previous to 1609 the intercourse of the 
company was principally with the Indian 
islands, and their chief station was at 
Bantam, in Java; but at that time they 
attempted to establish themselves on the 
continent of India, opening a station at 
Surat. In 1612 they obtained from the 
Mogul Emperor, Jehanghire, a firman, 
authorizing them to hold establishments in 
certain places along the shores of his 
kingdom. In that year also they built a 
factory at Surat, and thus made a final 
settlement in India. 

For several years after this, partly 
from the persevering opposition and ri- 
valry of the Dutch Kast India Company, 
partly from the large expense incurred by 
their frequent contests with the Portu- 
guese adventurers, and partly on account 
of the excited state of affairs in England 
during the civil wars which attended the 
career of Cromwell, the East India Com- 
pany was greatly embarrassed, and even 
its existence as a corporation was in im- 
minent peril. But while they were thus 
deranged in their finances, and the com- 
pany was just on the eve of a dissolution, 
a circumstance took place which led to 
their settlement in Bengal, and which 
subsequently proved the main source of 
their prosperity, and led finally to the ac- 


this new route, and an association of | quisition of that immense territory by the 
merchants, which had long existed under | brilliant career of Lord Clive. 
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A physician, named Boughton, having 
been called on to attend the daughter of 
the Emperor Shah Jehaun in a dangerous 
illness, was so fortunate as to cure her, 
and in consequence gained her father’s 
good will. With generous feeling he 
availed himself of this to advance the in- 
terests of his countrymen, and obtained 
for them the privilege of carrying on a 
free trade. The same gentleman was 
equally successful at the court of the 
Nabob of Bengal, from whom he procured, 
in 1636, permission for the company to 
establish a factory at Hoogly, on a branch 
of the Ganges called also by that name. 
About the same time a fort was erected 
at Madraspatam, on the Coromandel coast, 
where the company had previously for 
some time had important depots. This 
new station was named Fort St. George. 
These three settlements on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, and in Ben- 
gal, constituted the nuclei from which 
have grown up the three great presi- 
dencies of the East India Company. 
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and luxury of the Nabob of Bengal had 
drained his treasury, and being involved 
in a war, he was anxious to replenish his 
exchequer, and sold to the company the 
Zeminderships of certain towns and dis- 
tricts, among which was that of Calcutta, 
at which place they erected Fort William, 
and which, in 1707, was declared to be 
the seat of a presidency, and which now 
is a city of palaces. 

But we now hasten to the renowned ex- 
ploits of Colonel, afterward Lord Clive, 
extending from 1748 to 1767, a career of 
conquests whose brilliancy has never been 
surpassed, and which, in the magnitude 
of its results, has never been equaled. 
It is from his first visit to India that we 
must date the renown of the British arms 
in the East. Until then, notwithstanding 
the greatness of the company and the 





magnitude of its powers and prerogatives, 


Englishmen were despised in India as 
mere petty traders, while the French, who 
had also for many years been endeavoring 


| even by force of arms to gain a footing in 


The charter of the company, with its | 
_ reverenced as a people formed for victory 


large and exclusive privileges, was re- 
newed by Cromwell in 1657, and their 
prospects became still more promising 
under Charles IJ. and his brother James. 
The former not only renewed, but even 
extended their privileges, and granted 


them the Island of Bombay, which he had | 


received from Portugal as a part of the 
portion of his queen. James added to 
their already great power the important 
prerogatives of levying troops, holding 
courts martial, and coining money, pre- 
rogatives which involve the government 
of Great Britain in all the atrocities and 
deceptions connected with the acqui 
of Bengal. 

In 1689 the company appears for the 
first time to have raised its views from 
that of trade to that also of the acquisition 
of territory. At that time the directors 
wrote to their agents that thereafter rev- 
enue engage their attention 
much as traffic, and declared that they 
wished to become “a nation in India.” 
But even then their views only extended 


was to as 


| military 


the rich territories of India, were already 


and command. ‘The skill and almost 
reckless daring of Colonel Clive as a 
commander, gaining victories 
which are almost marvelous, and securing 


| conquests which are astonishing, gave the 


sition | 


to the acquisition of territory by purchase, | 


and it was in this honest but doubtful 


manner, doubtful in view of the stupend- 
ous results which it must produce in the 
future, that they became possessed of | 
some districts of Coromandel, where they 
built Fort St. David. 


The magnificence 





political ascendency to the English in that 
country. It was his dexterity and indom- 
itable courage that realized to Great 
Britain ‘ such an extent of cultivated ter- 
ritory, such an amount of revenue, such a 
multitude of subjects as was never added 
to the dominion of Rome by the most suc- 
cessful proconsul ; such wealthy spoils as 
were never borne under arches of triumph, 
down the Sacred Way, and through the 
crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tar- 
peian Jove.” 

At that time existed the empire which 
the Moguls had reared in the sixteenth 
century, and which was long one of the 
most extensive and splendid in the world. 
In no kingdom in the world was so large 
a population subject to a single prince, or 
so large a revenue poured into the treas- 
ury. Macaulay says: 


“The beauty and magnificence of the build- 
ings erected by the sovereigns of Hindoostan 
amazed even travelers who had seen St. Peter’s. 
The innumerable retinues and gorgeous dec- 
orations which surrounded the throne of Delhi, 
dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
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viceroys, who held their posts by virtue of 
their commissions from the Mogul, ruled as 
many subjects and enjoyed as large an income as 
the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Even the deputies of these deputies might 
well rank, as to extent of territory and amount 
of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Elector of Saxony.” 

But the administration of this great em- 
pire was corrupted with all the vices of 
Oriental despotism, and exhibited all the 
evils which invariably attend the domina- 
tion of one race over another, and which 
are now exhibited on a broad scale in the 
dominion of the Manchees over the Chi- 
nese, and which, indeed, are but little 
modified in the sovereignty now exercised 
by the Anglo-Saxons over the descendants 
of the subjects of the Moguls ; an unpala- 
table truth, no doubt, but one which will 
be amply sustained by the list of griev- 
ances presented by the natives of India to 
the British Parliament in 1853, and re- 
iterated and enlarged in 1855-6. But 
some of the evils which then existed were 
peculiar, and of such magnitude as to lead 
eventually to the complete overthrow of 
the magnificent empire. Aurungzebe, the 
last of the great sovereigns of the Mogul 
dynasty, by his vigor and policy, preserved, 
in the midst of the most threatening cir- 
cumstances and obvious indications of 
approaching dissolution, an outward ap- 
pearance of unity, majesty, and energy. 
But during even his long reign the empire 
was in a constant state of agitation, from 
the conflicting pretensions of the princes 
of the royal house, and the ambitious 
lieutenants of the sovereign, who were 
constantly aspiring after independence. 
Nor did the vanquished race of Hin- 
doos rest patiently under the foreign yoke 
which had been imposed upon them, 
and fierce mountain tribes of these na- 
tives kept up perpetual warfare with their 
conquerors, by refusing tribute, repelling 
the armies of the government from their 
mountain retreats, and frequently pouring 
themselves down in armed masses on the 
towns and cities. After the death of Au- 
rungzebe, which took place in 1707, the 
ruin was fearfully rapid. It was from the 
midst of this ruin that arose, phenix-like, 
the British empire in India. 

A train of mere nominal sovereigns suc- 
ceeded Aurungzebe, who wasted their 
lives in indolence and debauchery, while 
ferocious invaders approached from the 
West to seize on the enormous but defense- 





less treasures of India. The first of these 
Western invaders was a Persian con- 
queror, who crossed the Indus, and march- 
ing through the gates of Delhi, bore away 
the vast treasures of that renowned city. 
Among these treasures was the massive 
diamond, well known as the “* Mountain of 
Light,” which afterward flashed its spark- 
ling beauties from the bracelet of Runjeet 
Sing, then adorned the hideous form of the 
idol of Orissa, and now glitters on the per- 
son of her Majesty of England. Then 
came the great Afghan, who followed up 
and completed the devastation. The Raj- 
pocts, or native warlike Hindoos, threw 
off the Mussulman yoke. The Sikhs ruled 
on the Indus. The Jarrts spread terror 
along the Jumna. The fierce and formi- 
dable Mahrattas broke from their mountain 
fastnesses, and made every part of the 
empire tremble. Contemplating this con- 
fusion of a dissolving empire, and attempt- 
ing to calculate the results of this great 
conflict of fearful forces, what man would 
have conjectured, that a trading company, 
‘separated from India by fifteen thousand 
miles of sea, and possessing in India only 
a few acres for purposes of commerce, 
would, in less than a hundred years, spread 
its empire from Cape Comorin to the eter- 
nal snow of the Himalayas; would com- 
pel the Mahratta and Mohammedan to 
forget their mutual feuds in commen sub- 
jection; would tame down even gthose 
wild races which had resisted the most 
powerful of the Moguls ; and, having es- 
tablished a government far stronger than 
any ever known in those countries, would 
carry its victorious arms far to the East 
of the Burrampooter, and far to the West 
of the Hydaspes; dictate terms of peace 
at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassals 
on the throne of Candahar ?” 

The great Nizam al Mulk, viceroy of 
the Deccan, and one of the most powerful 
of the new masters of India, died in 1748. 
He was succeeded by his son, Nazir Jung, 
of whose provinces the Carnatic was the 
wealthiest and most extensive, and gov- 
erned by a Nabob, whose name is known 
tousas Anarerdy Khan. Mirzapha Jung, 
a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, pretended 
to the government of this important vice- 
royalty, and Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of 
a former Nabob of the Carnatic, also dis- 
puted the title of Anarerdy Khan. .Each 
party had no difficulty in finding greedy 
adventurers to follow its standard. The 
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two pretending parties united their in- 
terests and their forces, invaded the Car- 
natic, and then applied for assistance to 
the French, who had just increased their 
fame in India by their success in a recent 
war with the English on the coast of 
Coromandel. 
to Dupleix, the subtle and ambitious gov- 
ernor of Pondicherry, who was then chief 
of the French in India, and a bold, able, 
and unscrupulous man, who had long seen 


This application was made | 


they had seen the chiefs of the English 
factory led in triumph through the streets 
of Pondicherry ; they had seen the arms 
and counsels of Dupleix everywhere suc- 
cessful, while the opposition which the 
authorities of Madras had made to his 
progress, had seemed only to expose their 
own weakness, and to heighten his glory. 


| At this moment the valor and genius of 


that it was possible, and whose ambition | 


had already led him to attempt to found a 
European sovereignty on the 
Mogul monarchy. Nothing could have 
better pleased this aspiring Frenchman 
than the application of these disaffected 
He allied himself with 
them, and sent at once to their relief four 
hundred French soldiers, and two thousand 


ruins of the 


forces for aid. 


sepoys, trained under Muropean discipline. 
A battle was fought, and Anarerdy Khan 
was defeated and slain. The conquerors 
became at once the masters of nearly the 
The fighting still 
continued, until Nazir Jung perished by 
the hands of his own followers, and Mir- 

Jung master of the 
Dupleix was the master of Mir- 
zapha, and the triumph of French arms 
and French policy was complete. 

Mirzapha, however, lived only a few 
months to enjoy his nominal glory ; but 
another prince of the same house (Du- 
pleix) was raised to the throne by the in- 
fluence of the French, and he ratified all 
the promises of Mirzapha Jung. 

The progress of the French East India 
Company, and the rapid and splendid ca- 
reer of Dupleix, had been watched with a 
jealous and envious eye by the rival com- 
pany of England, which had made some 
feeble and irresolute attempts to arrest the 
progress of events, and which still con- 
tinued to recognize Mohammed Ali as 
Nabob of,the Carnatic. 


whole of the Carnatic. 


zapha made 


Decean. 


was 


But the dominions 


of Mohammed Ali were now invested by 


Chunda Sahib and the French auxiliaries. 
“To raise the siege seemed impossible. 
The small foree which was then at Ma- 
dras Major Lau- 
rence had returned to England ; and not 
a single officer of established character 
remained in the settlement. The natives 


had no commandant. 


had learned to look with contempt on the 


mighty nation, which was soon to conquer 
and to rule them. They had seen the 
French colors flying at Fort St. George ; 


an obscure English youth suddenly turned 
the tide of fortune.” That youth was 
Robert, afterward Lord Clive. 

It was necessary that some decisive 
blow should be struck just at that time, 
or the French would become the real mas- 
ters of India. Trichinopoly,the dominion 
of Mohammed Ali, was, as we have seen 
above, already invested by Chunda Sahib 
and his French allies. To raise the siege 
of Trichinopoly was impossible. Clive 
conceived the bold idea of attacking Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic, and the favorite 
residence of the Nabobs. The heads of 
the English settlement approved the en- 
terprise. With two hundred English sol- 
diersand three hundred disciplined sepoys, 
commanded by eight officers who had 
never been in action, Clive pushed on 
“through thunder, lightning, and rain,” 
to the gates of Arcot, and entered it with- 
out a blow. 

This achievement of course drew upon 
the English the forces of Chunda Sahib 
and the French. The whole of the army, 
amounting to about ten thousand men, 
under the command of Rajah Sahib, the 
son of Chunda, invested the Fort of Ar- 
cot. The siege continued during fifty 
days, days of extreme suffering and of 
military fidelity within the garrison. A 
body of six thousand Mahrattas, the hired 
assistants of Mohammed Ali, who had hith- 
erto remained inactive on the frontiers 
of the Carnatic, now emboldened by the 
suecessful adventure of Clive, began to 
move toward Arcot. This drove the be- 
siegers to an attack upon the garrison. 
The contest Jasted only about an hour. 
Four hundred of the assailants fell; the 
garrison lost only five or six men. An) 
anxious night was passed by the besieged, 
looking for an early renewal of the attack. 
When the day broke, however, the enemy 
were no more to be seen. They had re- 
tired and the English had triumphed. 

The immediate results of this victory 
over Sahib and the French were of the 
greatest importance. It established the 
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reputation of the English, and attached to 


their interest many of the wavering native | 


princes, while it destroyed the great pres- 
tige of the French arms, and led to the 
rapid oyerthrow of their power in the 
Carnatic. On the evening of this triumph 
a reinforcement arrived at Arcot from 
Madras, and, now joined by the body of 
fierce Mahrattas above alluded to, Clive 
at once followed the enemy, and defeated 
them again at Arnce. 

The arms of the English now triumphed 
everywhere. ‘The French again laid 
siege to Trichinopoly, which was defended 
by Major Laurence, now returned from 
England, and about two thousand men 
composing the garrison. Flushed with his 
previous successes, Captain Clive march- 
ed to the relief of Trichinopoly, and in a 
short time delivered it from the blockade. 
The besiegers were compelled to capit- 
ulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands 
of the Mahrattas, and was put to death. 


The English were masters of the rich ter- | 


ritories of the Carnatic, and slowly, but 
steadily, the power of Britain continued 
to increase, while that of France rapidly 
declined. ‘Thus ended the first great act 
of the drama of winning an empire. 


+ a + 


THE BLACKBIRDS AND THE FROGS. 


N a meadow which lay near an extensive | 


marsh, dwelt a colony of blackbirds, 
who, when evening came, were wont to 
meet together among the thick foliage of an 
old elm-tree which stood at the verge of 
the morass. They were a happy colony, 
and after they had finished their dayly toil, 
long and loud were the songs they sent 
forth from the old tree, gladdening the 
very air with the harmony of their voices, 


and rendering the solitude of the meadow | 
They all sang, | 
each one swelling his little throat, and 


joyous with sweet songs. 


pouring forth his rich tones as if in ec- 
stasy, and thus for season after season 
they had lived and sung in perfect har- 
mony and happiness. One evening, how- 
ever, a member of this colony ( Primy he 
was called by his companions, because he 


prided himself on his personal appearance, 


and thought that of all blackbirds his 


plumage was the blackest and most glos- | 
sy) chanced to visit a little pool of water | 


at the edge of the swamp for the purpose 
of quenching his thirst, and washing and 


arranging his feathers, when he was ad- | 
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dressed by a genteel-looking individual, 
whom he recognized, after a moment’s 
gaze, as John Frog, a worthy inhabitant of 
the marsh, and a very good singer. John- 
ny Frog was a polite and self-conceited 
little fellow, and was so proud of his ac- 
complishments, (he was an excellent 
dancer, as well as a singer,) that he never 
could cease talking about them. 
| **Good evening, Mr. Primy,” said 
Johnny, as he advanced with graceful hop 
toward the blackbird. “I have long 
sought for an opportunity of seeing you or 
one of your colony. How is your family ?” 
Primy replied to this salutation with a 
respectful bow, for he regarded the varied 
accomplishments of John Frog with the 
highest veneration, and having assured 
him that Mrs. Primy was as well as could 
be expected, and that three little Primys 
had already pipped their shells, inquired 
| with some earnestness why Johnny had 
been so anxious to see him. 
‘Why, you see,” said Johnny, “I have 
three friends, all good singers, as you 
know, as well as myself, who, being en- 
tirely out of employment, are desirous of 
knowing whether engagements might be 
made with your colony in which our 
| talents could be called into service. To 
| speak more plainly, we have observed 
| that you blackbirds have as much as you 
ean do to provide for your families, (thank 
goodness, all my little polywogs can take 
care of themselves,) and we have thought 
that we might be useful to you in the ca- 
pacity of singers. After your day’s toil 
you must indeed be weary and out of 
breath, and as it seems necessary that you 
should have music, why not procure the 
services of such as have nothing else to 
| attend to? My three friends and myself 
form a quartette, who can produce music 
far superior to anything you have yet 
heard. We have practiced until we are 
perfect in our knowledge of each other’s 
voices and style of singing, and are able 
| to execute the most difficult and intricate 

passages of harmony without a single 
error. Thus we can give you the best 
| music without exertion on your part, and 
having nothing else to do, we can study 
_and improve ourselves until we shall be 
perfect in our art. This, interrupted by 
your various engagements, you can never 
be able to attain. What do you think of 
my plan ?” 

Primy was struck with the brilliancy of 
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the idea, and felt flattered and proud at | 
the thought that Master Frog had selected | 
him as his confidante in this matter; he 
did not think for a moment that accident 
alone had brought about the meeting. 

‘“Master Frog,” said he, with great 
dignity, “I am rejoiced that you have 
chosen me as your counselor. I have, I 
say it without vanity, great influence 
among my comrades, and I am so favor- 
ably impressed with your plan that I shall 
lose no time in communicating with my 
fellows. You may expect a favorable an- 
swer to-morrow evening.” 

The frog, placing his hand on his heart, 
bowed low, and turning, plunged into the 
pool to inform his friends of his success. 

Primy hastened to the tree. The whole 
colony were singing loudly ; but mount- 
ing an elevated branch, Primy screamed 
Silence! at the top of his lungs, and at 
length succeeded in gaining a hearing. 
He set forth in eloquent words the advant- 
ages of John Frog’s plan; and finally won 
the support of the younger members of 
the community, who were led away by the 
novelty of the proposal, and clamorously 
demanded that it should be adopted, and 
the Messrs. Frog immediately engaged. 
The older birds shook their heads at first : 
they loved singing for singing’s sake ; they 
saw that if the frogs were employed, it 
was expected that they should do all the 
singing, while the birds should remain 
silent. They consented finally, however, | 
to the arrangement, and Primy was au- 
thorized to engage the foreigners. 

The next evening Johnny Frog and 
his three friends were promptly at their | 
appointed place. Primy soon made his | 
appearance, the arrangements were. satis- 
factorily adjusted, and Primy with the | 
quartette returned to the tree. The frogs | 
were assisted to their places, and immedi- | 
ately commenced operations. This was 
the burden of their song : 


“Chunk, chunk, tah, plum, plum, 
Chunk, too, tah, ree, 

Plunk, plunk, tah, clum, clum, 
Chunk, too, tah, tee.” 


The blackbirds listened in silence. 
The younger ones applauded vigorously 
at the close of each stanza; but the old 
ones looked wise, and contrasted 


“Chunk, chunk, tah, plum, plum,” 


with the musical sound of their own 
familiar songs. Every evening the frogs 
were at their station, singing their songs | 
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| less of the feelings of others. 


ful, happy, and free. 
engaged a “ quartette” 








for the blackbirds, who, as on the first 
occasion, listened in silence. But there 
was something wanting in their usual 
evening gatherings which even the youn- 
ger members of the community disgovered. 
There was not that joyous animation and 
cheerfulness which had characterized their 
social hours before the introduction of the 
foreign quartette. All felt keenly the de- 


| sire to sing, and it must be confessed that 


during the day, when absent on their usual 
avocations, many of the young, as well as 


| the old, indulged in their old songs, and 


could not help regretting that they were 


| unable to unite their voices with their 
| comrades as of old: but they dare not sing 


in the presence of the frog quartette. 
They were not familiar with the music, 


| and not wishing to make discord, they 


held their peace and listened to strains 
they did not understand. This feeling 
spread throughout the colony, until at 
length there was not a cheerful looking 
blackbird to be found. Even Primy 
seemed down-hearted, and frequently al- 
lowed his feathers to be ruffled. From a 


happy assemblage their evening meetings 


had become dreary, silent, and mournful, 
and rendered even less endurable by the 
** Plunk, plunk, tah, clum, clum,” of the 
frogs, who, thinking only of the dignity 
of their own position, were entirely regard- 
At length 
the old birds resolved onachange. They 
had seen the folly of the matter before, 
and they hoped that now the young birds 
had also become weary of the monotony 
of their present life. ‘They spoke to the 
young ones on this subject, and were re- 
joiced to learn that shame only had pre- 
vented them from requesting the quartette 
to be removed. Master Johnny and his 
friends, after this, were no longer in the 
ascendant. ‘They were politely requested 
to change their tunes to the old familiar 


| ones of the blackbirds, so that all might 


join in the singing. They indignantly 


| refused, and the result was that they were 


dismissed by the blackbirds, and returned 


| to their own pool and polywogs, to sing 


and live as they saw fit, while our friends, 


| the birds, once more united in “ congrega- 


tional singing,” and once more were cheer- 
They never again 
to do their sing- 
ing; but thenceforth, as sensible black- 
birds, sang their own songs, and enjoyed 
their own music. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
No. IIL—THE DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS. 


N considering the fall of our first parents, 

the introduction of sin and death into 
our world, we saw that this catastrophe 
was mainly brought about by the tempta- 
tion of the devil. It is a matter, not 
merely of curiosity, but of interesting im- 
portance, to inquire into the existence, 
character, and employment of this grand 
adversary of the human race. Previous 
to entering upon this inquiry I wish to 
make a few preliminary observations. 

And first, all that we know upon this 
subject is derived from God’s revelation 
in his written word. Ancient Christian 
writers have indulged in many specula- 
tions, and poets have thrown around these 
fancies the charm of genius, until, in the 
minds of raany, it is almost impossible to 
separate those things which God has re- 
vealed, and which are therefore true, from 
those which are the mere suppositions of 
men, and are therefore quite as likely to 
be false. Such, indeed, is the fascination 
of the great poct, Milton, that it is not un- 
common to hear his verse quoted, as though 
it were holy writ ; and, with many who 
have delighted to pore over his pages, it 
is frequently a difficult thing to say where 
the sober realities of truth end, and where 
commences the glowing- imagery of fiction 
and imagination. 

I remark, secondly, that the truths thus 
made known derive importance from the 
simple fact that God has seen proper to 
make us acquainted with them. They are 
among the things written, as the apostle 
has it, for our learning. They demand 
from us, therefore, the same spirit of can- 
dor and docility as the other portions of 
the inspired record. 

And, again, although there may be many 
interesting inquiries, which naturally arise, 
and which are not answered by the in- 


spired writers, some of which may seem | 
- . | 
to us of great importance, yet from the 


character of [fim who has made the rev- 
elation, we may rest satisfied that all has 
been revealed, which it is necessary for 
us to know. As for God, his way is per- 
fect. And a eurse is denounced not only 
against him who takes away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, but it 
is written : Ifany man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book. Keeping in 
Vor. X.—18 





view these preliminary observations, we 
are prepared to inquire into the origin, the 
employment, and the doom of the devil 
and his angels. 

As to their origin, the Scriptures teach 
that they were once holy, and numbered 
among the hosts of heaven. They were 
called principalities and powers, and are 
said to have been in high places, and it is 
probable, from this language, that they 
were not only angels in heaven, but among 
the higher orders of the celestial world. 
They were consequently happy beyond 
anything that we can imagine, and pos- 
sessed of knowledge and wisdem of which 
our ideas can form a very inadequate con- 
ception. 

While in this state, long before the date 
of man’s creation, they rebelled against 
God. Why they should have thus revolted, 
or how they were induced to transgress, 
we are not told. The declaration of the 
sacred writers, as to the fact, is positive : 
Jude calls them the angels who kept not 
their first estate ; and Peter styles them 
the angels that sinned. In the Revelation 
of St. John there is also this remarkable 
passage: The great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent—alluding, probably, to the 
temptation of Eve—that serpent called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world; ...he was cast out, and his angels 
were cast out with him; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. There 
is a passage, too, in Paul’s first Epistle to 
Timothy, which seems to indicate that 
their peculiar sin was pride or overweening 
ambition. In giving directions relative to 
the suitable qualifications for the office of 
a bishop, the apostle says, among other 
things, he must not be a novice, lest being 
lifted up, or inflated with pride, he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. 

The inference is fair, I think, from this 
language, that the cause of their condem- 
nation was pride, producing ambition, or 
an inordinate desire to obtain some higher 
state, either in wisdom, power, or glory, 
than that for which they were destined by 
the great Creator. It was a favorite 
opinion of some of the early fathers of the 
Church, that this rebellion took place in 
heaven when God’s decree went forth with 
reference to his only begotten Son: Let 
all the angels of God worship him. The 
conjecture is, that some of them refused to 
pay this homage, and through pride de- 
termined to have their own throne; and 
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exclaimed, it may be, in that remarkable 
language quoted by the prophet: I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God: 
I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds: I will be like the Most High. 
The conjecture is plausible, and is not, so 
far as I can see, repugnant to any part of 
the inspired record. 

One, among these fallen spirits, is every- 
where recognized as the chief or leader. 
He is spoken of in the Scriptures under a 
variety of appellations, in addition to those 
by which he is commonly distinguished : 
as, for instance, he is called the accuser 
of the brethren, our adversary, the angel 
of the bottomless pit, Beelzebub, the god 
of this world, the prince of the power of 
the air, the serpent, the tempter. In his 
guilt and in his fall, however, many were 
associated with him. How many we are 
not definitely informed, Wesley and some 
other writers suppose that in this revolt 
one third part of the angelic hosts partici- 
pated. This supposition is founded on that 
passage in the Revelation of St. John, 
where the great dragon is spoken of whose 
tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven and did cast them to the earth. 
While it is not clear, that in this highly 
figurative language, the revelator has any 
reference to the subject before us, there is 
a Scriptural argument which goes far to 
prove that the number of fallen spirits is 
very great, probably exceeding that of the 
human race. It is founded upon the fact 
that the Bible teaches us to conceive of 
Satanic agency as concerned in almost 
every deliberate act of sin. The whole 
human family are represented as constantly 
liable to temptation. Now we are nowhere 
taught that Satan is omnipresent; on the 
contrary, that is an attribute of God only. 
But regarding him as the chief of a spirit- 
ual dominion, we may account for the ex- 
tent of the agency he is said to exert in 
tempting and seducing the human race, 
by attributing these acts to inferior and 
subordinate agents ; just as, in the case of 
an army, everything is spoken of as the 
act of the general, although multitudes 
under his direction conspire to bring about 
the desired result. * 

It has been taught that every son and 
daughter of Adam has not only a good, but 
also an evil angel appropriated to them- 
selves individually. However this may 
be, there is no doubt that while good 
angels are an innumerable company, the 
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spirits of evil constitute also an immense 
army. 

Such, then, briefly, is the Scriptural ac- 
count of the origin of the Devil and his 
angels. They were once holy, they were 
high in the favor of God; they rebelled 
against Jehovah, they have been thrust 
down to hell. 

Let us now consider their employment. 
This, we are taught, is to endeavor, by 
every means, to subvert the designs, to 
thwart the wishes, and to overturn the 
moral government of that God by whom 
they were created, and by whom they 
were cast out of heaven. Since the fa- 
tal success of their machinations against 
our first parents, their energies seem to 
have been bent on seducing man to sin; 
to doubt and disbelieve the word of God, 
and to unite with them in spreading sin 
and misery to the greatest possible extent. 
I{owever mysterious it may seem to us 
that they are enabled to exert such an in- 
fluence over mankind, and that the Al- 
mighty should thus permit them to inter- 
fere with the designs of his benevolence 
and goodness, there are no facts more 
clearly revealed in the Bible than that they 
are not as yet confined to any one spot; 
that the devil goeth about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour, and 
that through their agency multitudes are 
led into sin, and through sin to make their 
abode forever in that place which Christ 
tells us was prepared for the devil and 
his angels. 

I stated in the introductory chapter that 
the Bible teaches by example, as well as 
precept ; and on the subject of the employ- 
ment or work of the devil and his angels 
we behold this truth very strikingly illus- 
trated. We have seen this agency at 
work in the Garden of Eden. We may 
see it also in various other parts of Scrip- 
ture history. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the case of Job, as found 
in the first and second chapters of the 
book which bears his name. He was, 
we are told, one that feared God and 
eschewed evil ; in the estimation of Heaven 
a perfect man. In his case we know not 
which most to wonder at, the astonishing 
power which Satan was permitted to exer- 
cise over his person, his family, and his 
property, or the fortitude with which Job 
endured these assaults, and which enabled 
him to hold fast his integrity. The de- 
sign of the tempter in this, as in all other 
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instances, was to seduce from holiness to 
sin; and the whole history, while on the 
one hand, it exhibits the craft and power 
of man’s grand enemy, on the other shows, 
in a striking light, that man, frail and 
feeble as he is, is more than a match for 
his adversary, and cannot be compelled to 
swerve from his allegiance to his God. 

The most minute exemplification of the 
art of the tempter, by which we see most 
clearly the mode of his operation, is found 
in the brief history of Jesus Christ, as 
given by the Evangelists. This occurred, 
we are told, soon after his baptism by John, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
him, and just before his entrance publicly 
upon the great work for which he came 
into our world. 

Three different temptations were pre- 
sented to our Lord, each of them, ap- 
parently, well calculated to effect the ob- 
ject of the tempter. In the first place 
Jesus was tempted to convert stones into 
bread in order to appease his hunger. He 
had eaten nothing for forty days, and 
nothing could have appeared more plaus- 
ible than the request of Satan. “If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.” As if he had said : 
Here you are, hungry, alone, and yet the 
Son of God. If you are the Son of God, 
how easy at once to give evidence of the 
fact, and, at the same time, to satisfy your 
hunger. Besides, there could be nothing 
wrong, abstractly considered, in working 
such a miracle. But Jesus saw through 
the craft of the tempter. His object, 
doubtless, was to induce the Saviour to 
distrust his Father’s care, and to urge him, 
by a miracle, to relieve himself, as though 
he had been utterly forsaken. 

This is one of the most common forms 
of temptation to which the followers of 
Christ are exposed. They are tempted 
to doubt whether they are the children of 
God; ifthey are, why have they such trials ? 
and not unfrequently are they urged to use 
forbidden means to procure deliverance, 
through doubts of the Divine faithfulness 
andeare. Foiled, however, in this, another 
mode of attack was resorted to, and now 
Jesus is tempted to presumption: If thou 
be the Son of God, says Satan, cast thy- 
self down from the pinnacle of the temple ; 
and in order to induce compliance, he 
quotes Scripture for his purpose: “It is 
written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they 
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shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone.” 

Here, again, the temptation was most 
artful ; the Scriptural quotation was cor- 
rect ; and by complying with the sugges- 
tions of the tempter, Christ would at once 
have shown proof of his miraculous power, 
and evinced his entire confidence in the 
promise referred to. Jesus, however, re- 
pelled the temptation by another passage 
of Scripture : “ Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God ;” that is, thou shalt not 
try him; or thou shalt not, by throwing 
thyself into voluntary, uncommanded dan- 
gers, appeal to God for protection, or trifle 
with the promises made to those who are 
thrown into danger by his providence. It 
is true, indeed, that God aids those who 
are placed by him in trial or danger ; but 
it is not true that any one has a right to 
expect this help when he runs into diffi- 
culty, or presumes to trifle with tempta- 
tions which he is commanded to resist. 

Thus, as is the case, perhaps, to a 
greater or less extent with every Christian, 
Jesus was tempted on the one hand to 
distrust God, to doubt; on the other, to 
presumption: two rocks reared by the 
great adversary in the pathway of the 
Christian, and on which many a bark has 
been fatally wrecked. 

In the third temptation we see also a 
very common device. This was an offer 
of the riches, and honors, and pleasures 
of the world. All these things, said he, 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. By the same, or similar 
offers, he prevails, even at this day, with 
multitudes of men. For the sake of the 
world’s honor, how many reject the honor 
that cometh from God! how many, who 
might lay up treasure in heaven, are suc- 
cessfully tempted to bend all their energies 
to the acquisition of this world’s wealth ; 
or are hoping to do, what Christ declared 
to be an impossibility—to serve God and 
mammon. And yet, again, what multi- 
tudes are kept from seeking salvation by 
the artful allurements of the devil, in 
spreading out before them the pleasures 
of this world. Fall down and worship me, 
and I will give you all these things, is still 
the whispered language of man’s great ad- 
versary. Alas! how few, comparatively, 
imitate the language of the Saviour, and 


| say, Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is writ- 


ten, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 
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I have dwelt thus at length upon the | 
temptation of Christ, because it shows us | 


at once the guile and artfulness of the 
tempter, and the manner by which that 
art may be baffled. 

There are in the Bible many other illus- 
trations of Satanic agency. 
the old dispensation, false prophets were 


instigated to seduce God's people into sin, | 
a particular instance of which is given in | 


the first book of Kings, where a lying 
spirit is said to have entered into the 
mouth of those prophets by whom Ahab 
was persuaded to go up to Ramoth Gilead, 


where Israel was defeated by the Syrians, | 
Through the in- | 
stigation of the devil, in the time of 


and their king slain. 


Isaiah and Jeremiah, numerous individ- 
uals took upon themselves the prophetic 
office, persuaded the people to 
lieve God’s threatenings, and cried unto 


disbe- 


peace. In the new dispensation, also, 


according to Saint Paul, in his second 


epistle to the Corinthians, there “ are false 


apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ.” 
And in accounting for this fact he says, 
it is “‘no marvel, for Satan himself is 
transformed 


into an angel of 


ministers, who undertake to nullify all God’s 
threatenings, who say there is no deyil, 


no hell; who even adopt the language of | 


the arch fiend himself, and in the face of 
the solemn declarations of the Almighty, 
proclaim in the ears of the people, Ye 
shall not surely die? 

We have the authority of Jesus Christ 
himself for the fact that the devil is busy, 
even where the Gospel is preached in 
its purity. In explaining his parable of 
the the Saviour “The 
seed is the word of God; those by the 


sower, says: 


eth the deri/, and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they should be- 
lieve and How this is done I 
stop not to inquire ; of the fact itself there 
can be no more doubt than of any other 
truth declared by the lips of the great 
‘Teacher. 


be saved.” 


Satan is active in sowing dissensions and 
fomenting divisions among the followers 
of Christ. 
of the brethren ; and hence, doubtless, have 


arisen what have been called religious per- | 


By him, under 


| came upon them swift destruction. 
| 
them, Peace, peace, when there was no 


| forth in the sacred Scriptures. 


earth, and to seduce to sin. 


| of St. 
wayside, are they that hear; then com- | 


Hence he is called the aceuser | 


secutions ; and to the same agency may 
be attributed in our own day that aliena- 
tion of affection, those divisions and con- 
troversies about little things, mere matters 


| of opinion, by which a reproach is fre- 


quently brought upon the cause of Christ, 
and there is a distant coldness between 
those who ought to love one another with 
pure hearts fervently. Of the machina- 
tions of Satan against individuals, the 
statements in the Scripture are numerous, 
and can only receive, at present, a passing 
notice. Of the apostle Peter, it is said, 
Satan desired to have him, that he might 
sift him as wheat. He it was who en- 
tered into Judas, and by whom he was 
induced to betray the Saviour. By him, 
Ananias, with his wife Sapphira, was 


| tempted to lie unto the Holy Ghost, 


and in consequence of which lie there 
The 
apostle Paul, whom we should have sup- 
posed, if any had been exempt from tempt- 
ation, would have been free from such 
assaults, tells us that he was perplexed, and 


| almost overwhelmed, by a severe affliction, 


which he calls a thorn inthe flesh, but the 
sharpness of the trial was owing to the 


| influence of this wicked spirit: it was, 
light.” | 
Are there any such at the present day? | 
Are there those, in the garb of Christian | 


says he, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me. He besought the Lord that it might 
depart from him; but was told in that 


| heart-cheering promise, which all may ap- 
propriate who are similarly situated—My 
grace is sufficient for thee. 

We turn now for a few moments to 
| consider the final doom of the devil and 


his angels. This is very explicitly set 
They will 
not always be permitted to range this 
The serpent’s 
head is finally to be bruised, in accord- 
ance with God’s declaration to our first 
parents, and agreeably to the assurance 
Paul: The God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly. 
They will be summoned before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ ; the malignity of their 
characters fully evinced, the goodness of 
God in permitting them to tempt and 
harass men fully vindicated, and his just- 
ice made manifest in their condemnation 
and their punishment. In meting out this 


| doom, the saints of the Most High will 


probably bear some part. Know ye not, 
says the apostle, that we shall judge an- 
gels ? 

For them, no Saviour has been provided. 
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No ray of hope sheds a gleam of light | 
upon the darkness of their future and end- 
Jess prospects. They are to be cast down 
to hell, whence, in the overwhelming lan- 
guage of inspiration, the smoke of their 
torment will ascend forever and ever. In- 
deed, language itself seems to have been 
exhausted in the selection by the sacred 
writers of figures by which to express the | 
misery, the agony, the hopelessness of 
their final doom. 


SO 


THE BOTTLE-IMP; OR, THE ROOT OF | 
ALL EVIL. 


GAINST the inordinate love of money 
we have, not only the warnings of the 

Great Teacher and his apostles, but the 
recorded experience of multitudes who 
have proved it, by bitter experience, to be 
the root of all evil. The following tale, | 
from the German, is transferred to our 
pages, not so much on account of the in- 
genious drapery in which it is clothed, as | 
for the moral which it was designed to in- | 
culeate. Fiction sometimes makes an im- | 
pression where matter of fact fails. Listen, 
then, to the story of the Bottle-Imp. 

While Venice was yet in her palmy | 
days of commerce, there came thither a | 
young German merchant named Richard, 
a bold and joyous fellow. There was much 
disquiet in Germany at that time, owing 
to the Thirty Years’ War; for which reason 
the young merchant was especially glad 
that his business called him to stay some 
time in Venice, where people were not so | 
warlike, and where, as he heard, he should 
find rich wines, and the best and most | 
delicious fruits. | 

Accordingly, he soon began to lead a | 
very gay life, and was introduced into all 
sorts of society. Many a day passed in 
revelry and riot, where all faces were wild 
and joyous, one only excepted—that of a 
Spanish captain—who, although he at- 
tended at all the pranks of the wild crew | 
with whom Richard had associated him- 
self, never exchanged a word with his 
companions, and constantly wore an ex- 
pression of strong disquiet on his dark 
features. The rest willingly suffered his 
presence, because he was a man of good 
means and station, who made no scruple 
on several occasions of paying for the 
whole party. 

But in spite of his gayety, money began 
ere long to fail poor Richard ; and he sor- | 





| 
| 
} 
| 





rowfully found that a life so extravagantly 
delightful must soon come to an end for 
him. The others observed his melancholy 
and its cause, and had their jest at the 
well-fleeced, hangdog-looking wretch, who 
could not refrain, so long as a shekel re- 
mained in his purse, from sucking the 
poisoned sweets. 

One evening the Spaniard drew him 


| aside, and with unusual friendliness took 


him to an unfrequented part of the city. 
The young man was at first alarmed by 
this proceeding. But he thought, “ The 
fellow knows that there is not much to be 
got from me; and as for my skin, if he 
covets that, he must first adventure his 
own, which, doubtless, he thinks rather too 
high a stake.” 

But the Spanish captain, seating him- 
self on the wall of an old ruined building, 
made the young merchant sit by him, and 
began as follows: “It appears to me, my 
young friend, as if you were wanting in 
that faculty which has become to me a 
burden past bearing ; that is, the power of 
procuring at any hour the amount of money 
you require, and so being able to go on at 
your pleasure. This, and many other im- 
portant gifts, I will hand over to you for 
a reasonable sum.” 

* But what can you want with money, 
when you wish to get rid of the power of 


| procuring it?” asked Richard. 


** Why the circumstances are these: I 
don’t know whether you are acquainted 
with certain little creatures called bottle- 
imps. ‘They are little black fiends, shut 
up in glasses. Whoever possesses such a 
one may obtain from him whatever pleas- 


| ures in life he desires, but especially un- 


limited gold. On the other hand, this ae- 
commodating friend requires the soul of 
his possessor, provided the owner dies 
without having delivered over his imp into 
other hands. But this can be done only 


| by sale; and, moreover, he must recejve 


for ita less sum than he paid. Mine cost 
me ten ducats; if you will give me nine 
for it, ’tis yours.” 

While Richard thought over this, the 
Spaniard continued: “I could, of course, 
cheat anybody into purchasing it like any 
other bottle and toy, just as it was put into 
my hands by a tradesman without a con- 
science. But I should fear to burden my 
conscience still more by so doing,:and I 
therefore put the offer fairly and frankly 
before you. You are yet young and full 
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of life, and will have many an opportunity 
of getting rid of the thing when you are 
tired of it.” 


| 


“Good sir,” said Richard, “do not | 
think me uncivil ; but I must own I have | 


been a little cheated already in this town 
of Venice, and even my nine ducats might 
be of value to one who spends as I have 
seen you do.” 


‘** Excuse me for not striking you dead,” | 


said the Spaniard haughtily. 
eause I hope you will still rid me of my 
bottle-imp, and also because I am not mind- 
ed to do penance, which would thereby be 
much increased in length and severity.” 

* Would you let me make a few trials 
of the thing first ?”’ prudently asked young 
Richard. 

‘To what purpose ?” replied the Span- 
iard. ‘It stays with no one, helps no one 


but him who has fairly purchased it.” 
The youth grew anxious ; it was uncom- 


fortable sitting there together at night in 
that lonely place, in spite of the captain’s 
declared pacific intentions ; and then there 
hovered before his fancy all the delights 
which the bottle-imp would procure him. 
He therefore determined to risk the half 
of his remaining cash on it, only trying 
first whether he could beat down some- 
thing of the price. 

“ Fool!” laughed the captain, “ it was 
for your good I asked the highest price, 
and for the good of those who buy it after 
you, that some one may not too soon get it 
for the lowest possible sum, and so go irre- 
coverably to a place it would be unpolite 
to mention.” 

“QO, never mind,” said Richard, good- 
humoredly ; ‘I shan’t be in a hurry to sell 
the wonderful thing again. If! could have 
it for five ducats—” 

“OQ, as you please,” said the Spaniard. 

Then, in return for the money, he hand- 
ed to the young man a thin glass bottle, 
wherein by the starlight Richard saw some- 
thing black dancing strangely up and down. 
As a trial, he immediately wished to have 
in his right hand double the sum he had 
just paid, and instantly felt ten ducats 
there. Then both went back to the inn 
with new and cheerful fages ; the Spaniard 
soon took leave, without staying for the 
gorgeous banquet which Richard immedi- 
ately ordered, paying down to his distrust- 
ful host the price beforehand, while the 
bottle-imp kept filling his pockets with the 
desired ducats. 


- It is be- | 





Whoever would themselves like to pos- 
sess such an imp, can best fancy what sort 
of life our young friend led from this day. 
He bought a castle and two villas, and 
surrounded himself with every kind of 
splendor and luxury. He spent some time 
in revelry at one of his country-seats, with 
a crowd of idle and dissipated young per- 
sons of rank, among whom was a gay and 
distinguished beauty of the place called 
Lucretia. One day he was sitting with 
her in the garden, on the brink of a swift, 
deep streamlet, laughing and jesting, till 
at last Lucretia espied the bottle which 
Richard wore in his breast, by a gold chain. 
Before he could hinder her, she had pulled 
away the chain, and playfully held the 
phial up against the light. At first she 
laughed at the strange capers of the little 
black creature within, then crying suddenly 
in affright: “Ugh, it’s a toad!” flung 
chain, phial, and imp into the stream, 
which swept ail out of sight. 

The poor young man strove to hide his 
concern, lest Lucretia should question him 
further, and have him taken up for sorcery. 
But as soon as he could get away froin 
her, he retired to think what was to be 
done. He had yet his eastle, his villas, 
and a heap of ducats in his pocket. He 
then felt for his money, and, to his glad 
surprise, found the phial and the imp in 
his hand. ‘ Lo!” he cried exultingly, “1 
possess a treasure of which no earthly 
power can rob me ;” and he would have 
kissed the phial, only the little black thing 
making antics within appeared to him a 
little too frightful. 

His wildness and extravagance now in- 
creased tenfold; he left not a wish un- 
gratified, and was wont to laugh at the 
Spanish captain for having given up such 
a treasure, and, as he had been told, re- 
tired into a cloister. But all pleasures 
come to an end; and so Richrrd found, 
when in the midst of his riotous career he 
fell dangerously ill. He received no help 
from his bottle-imp, on whom he called 
for aid ten times over in the course of the 
first day ; but, instead of comfort, he had a 
dream, in which the bottle-fiend appeared 
to be dancing merrily among the rest of 
the bottles, knocking and smashing them, 
and screaming forth songs of triumph at 
the near end of his servitude. 

Ah, how long seemed to the sick man 
the rest of that night! He dared not close 
his eyes; yet, while open, the imp was 
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constantly before them. He rang for his 
servants, but they slept sound ; so he was 
obliged to lie all alone in his anguish, re- 
solving that, if God would let him live to 
the morning, at all events to get rid of the 
bottle-imp. 

When morning came, he determined 
to secure first what property he could ; 
and in addition to the castle, villas, and all 
kinds of costly furniture, he collected a 
great heap of ducats, and placed them under 
his pillow. Then, somewhat calmed, he 
considered how to get rid of the imp; and 
an opportunity presented itself. ‘The doc- 
tor, who came that day to see him, was 
very fond of all kinds of strange animals, 
which he kept in spirits; and he showed 
him the creature as one of these, knowing 
the doctor to be too pious a man to accept 
it in its own character. The creature had 
become very lively, and played such anties 
in the phial, that the good man, wishing 
further to examine it, proposed to buy it 
of him. ‘To satisfy his conscience in some 
degree, Richard asked as much as he 
could—four ducats, two dollars, and twenty 
pence. But the doctor would give only 
four ducats, and said he must consider 
even of that for a few days. Then in his 
terror the poor fellow offered the bargain 
for three ; and receiving the money, he at 
once gave it to his servant to be spent on 
the poor. 

Meanwhile, his illness became more 
violent than ever. He lay in a constant 
delirious fever ; and though by degrees he 
came to himself again, his complete recov- 
ery was delayed by trouble of mind about 
his ducats ; for as soon as he became sens- 
ible, he searched for them under his pillow, 
and found them gone. He got up, and 
began to consider how to turn his property 
into gold. But lo! there came people 
with quittances signed by himself for money 
paid as the price of all his possessions ; 
for in the days of his folly, in order to win 
Lucretia’s favorable ear to his addresses, 
he had given her blank forms to fill up as 
she liked. ‘Thus he must now prepare to 
go forth almost a beggar. 

The doctor now came to him with a 
very grave face. 

‘* Well, sir doctor,” cried he, in a burst 
of ill-humor, “if, after the fashion of your 
tribe, you come with a long bill, give me 
some poison into the bargain, for I have 
not a penny to buy a loaf with.” 

‘Not so,” said the physician, gravely. 


? 





*“*T give you the price of my whole attend- 
ance free; but here is a very rare medi- 
cine which I have put in that cupboard, 
which you will find needful for the restora- 
tion of your health, and for which you shall 


pay me two ducats. Will you?” 

** With all my heart!” cried the young 
merchant, joyfully ; and having paid the 
sum to the doctor, the latter at once left 
the apartment. When Richard put his 
hand into the cupboard, he felt the fatal 
bottle between his fingers, wrapped in a 
scrap of paper, on which was written : 


Thy body I desired to cure, 

Thou my soul’s ruin to insure; 

But yet my wisdom, higher far, 
Contrived thy evil scheme to mar. 
The stratagem thy praise demands: 
Thus I play back into thy hands 

The bottle-imp, and with the elf, 
Give the rogue rope to hang himself! 


A terror seized poor Richard at the 
thought that he had now re-bought the 
bottle-imp, and at a very small price. 
Still, there was satisfaction mingled with 
the feeling; for as he was determined 
soon again to be rid of the thing, he felt 
no scruple in resolving, by its means, to 
revenge himself on the cruel Lucretia. 
First he filled his pockets with ducats, 
whose weight almost pulled him down to 
the ground, and deposited the whole sum 
with the nearest lawyer, receiving a legal 
acknowledgment, only keeping back a 
certain number of pieces of gold, with 
which he hastened to Lucretia’s house. 
Here he made the bottle-imp perform all 
kinds of juggler’s tricks, and convinced 
her that it was the very thing she had 
thrown into the stream. She instantly 
wished to possess such a plaything ; and 
as he, apparently in sport, insisted on re- 
ceiving money fer it, she gave him a ducat. 
Thereupon he took his leave as quickly as 
he could, in order to draw from the advo- 
cate part of the money deposited. The 
lawyer opened his eyes wide at the de- 
mand ; he did not know the young gentle- 
man, he said. Richard pulled the ac- 
knowledgment out of his pocket, and found 
it merely a blank sheet of paper. The 
advocate had written his receipt with a 
kind of ink which grew pale, and was 
totally effaced in a few hours. So the 
young man had now only about thirty 
ducats in the world. , 








Such being the case, Richard felt that 


| he must starve or do something to gain 
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his bread, and he determined to become a 
pedlar. With his thirty ducats he bought 
and fitted up a box, and carried it through 
those streets where a few weeks before he 
had been rioting in wealth. However, his 
wares were in favor, and he sold them off 
so quickly, that he hoped, if this went on, 


to become ere long a rich man again, and | 


to return to Germany happy, especially in 
his escape from the accursed bottle-imp. 
With such thoughts, he repaired in the 


evening to a tavern to rest himself, and | 
A curious guest said 


put down his box. 
to him: ‘* What strange creature have you 
got there, fellow, in that phial, that tum- 
bles about so queerly?” Alas! he per- 
ceived that among his other purchases he 
had unawares retaken the bottle-imp. He 
offered it eagerly to each of the company 
for three-pence—he himself had paid for 
it but four—but none would take so ugly 


pressing his worthless wares on them, 


they pushed him, box, bottle, and all, out 


at the door. 


Richard in despair fled out of the city, | 
and did not rest till he had quitted the | 


Venetian territory, the scene where all his 
woes had begun. 


companion. 
become a soldier, hoping easily to part 


with his wretched bargain in the camp. | 


He heard that two Italian states were at 


war with each other, and prepared to at- | 


tach himself to either side. So, having 
drawn again on his inexhaustible bank, he 


arrayed himself in a rich gold-wrought | 
cuirass, a splendid plumed hat, two first- | 
rate light guns, a briglit polished -sword, | 


and two daggers, and mounted on a Spanish 
steed, rode forth with three well-armed 
followers on good horses. 

Such a combatant, and one, too, who 
desired no pay, was sure to be welcome in 
any army; and Richard soon found him- 


fortably, and in wine and play seemed to 


have forgotten his anxieties. Sharpened 


by former ill success, he took care not 


to offer bottle-imp too -formally for sale, 


but saying nothing about it, waited to | 


make the bargain unexpectedly, as if in 
jest. 

One morning the call to arms was 
heard; the whole forces were collected ; 
and in a little while the plain was seen 





A horror seized him of | 
all great cities; he knew not what to do, | 
or where to get rid of his inseparable | 
At length he determined to 


full of the infantry of both parties, en- 
gaged in hot action, while the cavalry 
were drawn up apart. The horse of the 
enemy, being inferior in number, retreated 
before the superior force, and for a while 
Richard enjoyed himself wonderfully, cara- 
coling on his splendid horse, his weapons 
rattling, and himself in safety. But pres- 
ently, infantry and cavalry began to mingle 
in general affray; musket-balls hissed 
around ; horsemen fell, and as, strengthen- 
ed by large reinforcements, the enemy’s 
horse came down upon them, Richard 
thought, ‘“* What a fool I was to come here! 
Iam much nearer death than I was on my 
sick-bed, and if one of those hissing balls 
catches me, then I am the prey of the bot- 
tle-imp and his master forever.” Just as 
he was thus thinking, his Spanish horse 
was seized with a panic, and went rearing 


and plunging backward, till they reached 
. . . | a 
and useless a thing ; and as he persisted in | 


a wood not far off. He spurred him about 
under the lofiy trees till he became ex- 
hausted, and stood still. Then he dis- 
mounted, took off cuirass and shoulder-belt, 
unsaddled the horse, and feebly stretching 
himself in the grass, said: “ Well, I am 
scarcely fit for a soldier, at least with a 
bottle-imp in my pocket.” Mle tried to 
think of what next to do, but fell fast 
asleep. 

After some hours of quiet slumber, a 
sound of men’s voices and footsteps struck 
hia ear; but nestling in his cool, comfort- 
able couch, and resolutely indifferent to 
the noise, he was sinking still deeper 
into delicious sleep, when a thundering 
voice shouted to him: “Are you dead, 
you scoundrel? Only speak if you are, 


that one may not waste a charge of pow- 


der.” ‘Thus unpleasantly awakened, he 
looked up, and saw a musket cocked at 
his breast, held by a grim-looking foot- 


soldier, while others were rifling his prop- 


erty. He begged for mercy, crying in the 


| utmost anguish, “ if they would shoot him 
| dead, that they should first buy the little 
self in a camp, where he lived very com- | 


” 


phial in his right-hand doublet pocket. 

“Stupid fellow,” laughed one of them, 
“] won't buy it from you, but take it from 
you certainly ;” and so he drew out the 
imp, and put it in his breast. 

* And welcome! cried Richard, “if you 
can only keep it; but unpaid for, it won't 
stay by you.” The soldiers laughed, and 
went off with the plunder, not troubling 
themselves further about the man, whom 
they took to be half crazy. Richard felt in 
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his pocket, and found the phial there; he 
shouted, and held it up after them. The 
man who had taken it, in astonishment 
clutched at his dress, found it not, and ran 
back for it. 

*“T told you,” said Richard, * you 
couldn’t keep it so. Only give me a few 
pence for it.” 

The soldier now took a faney to the 
frolicsome thing, which now, too, as was 
its custom when handled, showed itself 
very lively in the expectation of the ap- 
proaching close of its service. But the 
threepence charged for it seemed to the 











tiently : “ Well, skinflint, as you will; give 
me a penny, and take your property.” 






paid, and the little Satan handed over. 
Richard now bethought himself what to 
do. He stood there with a light heart, but 








filling it, for he dared not return to the 
corps of cavalry from which he had shame- 
fully fled; so he proposed to these foot- 
soldiers to join their company. He soon 
discovered that they belonged to the op- 
posite side, where he would not be known ; 
and now, that he was rid of the bottle-imp 
and all his cash, he felt not indisposed to 
risk his life for the chance of booty. He 
went then with his new comrades to the 













into his company an active and strongly 
made young fellow like him. 

His life, however, was not very cheer- 
ful. There was at present a suspension 
of proceedings in the field, and nothing to 
do but to live quietly in the camp, without 
danger and without plunder. Richard had 
therefore nothing but his scanty pay; and 
one day it occurred to him, as he weighed 











tune with the dice. 
The game took its usual checkered 






drinking far into the night. 






away his whole month’s pay, and no one 
would lend him a farthing. Rummaging 
in all his pockets, he found nothing there 







out, and offered it as a stake. While the 








its presence, be sure to win. 





soldier too much; so Richard said impa- | 


Thus was the bargain concluded, the money | 


with a light pocket too, and no means of | 
! 


camp; and the captain willingly received | 


the petty sum in his hands, to try his for- | 


course, and he went on gambling and | 
At length | 
the half-intoxicated Richard had played 


but his cartridge-box ; but this he drew | 


dice were being shaken, it suddenly struck 
Richard that the soldier who held 
stake was the same who had bought the 
bottle-imp, and would, of course, through | 
He cried 


the 


“Stop!” but too late; the dice were 
thrown, and Richard lost. He rushed 
back to his tent in despair. A comrade, 
who was somewhat more sober than he, 
took him by the arm, and asked him on 
the way if he had more cartridges in his 
tent. 

“ No,” said Richard, “‘ or I would have 
played on.” 

“So you can when you’ve bought new 
ones,” said the soldier ; “ for the commis- 
sioner comes to review us next month, 
and if he finds a soldier without cartridges, 
he has him shot.” 

‘* Next month!” cried Richard ; “ well, 
before that time I shall have my pay, and 
buy new cartridges.” 

So they parted, and Richard proceeded 
to sleep off his intoxication. 

But in a little while he was awoke by 
the voice of the corporal before the tent : 
‘“‘ Ho! to-morrow is the review ; the com- 
missioner will be in the camp by break of 
| day.” Richard was startled from his sleep : 
| he thought of his cartridges. He called 
to his comrades in the tent to know if any 
would lend to him; but they abused him 
for a drunkard, and would not answer. 
Then he searched his clothes, and found 
at last five farthings. With these he flew 
from tent to tent in the dark, trying to 
buy cartridges, but in vain, till he reached 
a tent where the voice that answered him 
with an imprecation was that of the soldier 
who had won his cartridges. 

** Comrade,” cried Richard pleadingly, 

* you or some one must help me. You 
plundered me once before, and yesterday 
you took my all from me. If the com- 
missioner finds to-morrow that I have no 
cartridges, he will have me shot. You 
| must give, or lend, or sell me some.” 
** Giving and lending I have forsworn,” 
| said the soldier ; “ but to quiet you, I will 
sell you cartridges. How much money 
have you?” 

“ Five farthings,’ answered Richard 
sadly. 

* Well,” said the other, “ to show you 
that I am a good comrade, there are five 
cartridges for your five farthings.” 

The exchange was made, and Richard 
returned to sleep till the morning. 

The review took place, and all went 
well. But when the soldiers were again 
| in camp the sun burned intolerably through 
the tent-canvas. Richard's comrades 
| went to the canteen, and he remained 
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alone with empty pockets and a piece of 
ration-bread, faint and sick with yester- 
day’s carouse and to-day’s exertions. 

“Ah,” he thought, “if I had now but 
one of all the ducats I once lavished like 
a fool!” 

Scarcely had he formed the wish, when 
a bright new ducat lay in his left hand. 
The thought of the bottle-imp shot through 
his mind and embittered his momentary 
joy at the sight of the piece of gold. Just 
then entered the comrade who had sold 
him the cartridges. 

“ Friend,” said he, with a troubled air, 
“the phial with the little black imp in it, 
you know I bought it in the wood from 
you, is missing. Have I, perchance, 
given it you unawares for a cartridge ? 
I had wrapped it up in paper like them, 
and laid it with my cartridges.” 

Richard sought anxiously in his cart- 
ridge-box, and in the first paper he un- 
folded he found the goblin creature. 

“That’s well,” said the soldier. “I 
should have been sorry to have lost the 
thing, ugly as it looks: it always seems 
to me as if it brought me unusual luck at 
play. ‘There, comrade, take your farth- 
ing again, and give me the creature.” 

Most eagerly did Richard consent to 
the transaction, and they parted. But all 
his peace was gone since he had again 
seen and handled the object of his terror. 
He threw from him the ducat he had just 
before sighed for, and at last the dread 
that the bottle-imp might still be lurking 
somewhere near, drove him out of the 
camp, and through the deepening evening, 
into the thickest forest shades, where, ex- 
hausted by terror and weariness, he sank 
upon the ground. 

“OQ,” said he, panting, “ that I had but 
a water-flask to quench my thirst!’ and 
there stood a water-flask at his side. He 
thought of the bottle-imp, searched in his 
pocket, and felt it there. 

He fell back in a swoon, on awaking 
from which he would have resisted his 
fate, declaring that it belonged no more 
to him, but the imp seemed to ery jeer- 
ingly: “Thou hast bought me for a far- 
thing ; 
less, or the bargain is void.” 

Half mad, he flung the phial against a 
rock hard by, but felt it again in his pock- 
et. Then he began to run through the 


and thou must sell me again for 


every step the flask jingle in his pocket. 
Daybreak found him in an open plain, and 
he continued his wanderings. He would 
not return to the camp; his one object 
now was to find a coin under a farthing’s 
worth; but the search was vain. He 
would demand nothing more of the gob- 
lin, and so he begged his way through the 
land of Italy. But looking so wild and 
troubled, and always asking for half-far- 
things, he was everywhere regarded as 
crazy, and was soon known far and wide 
by the name of the mad Half-farthinger. 
Many months had passed thus, when 
one day he found himself in the midst of 
wild mountains, and sat, still and sorrow- 
ful, beside a little rill, which, trickling 


| down through a wild growth of bushes, 


appeared compassionately offering itself 
for his refreshment. Then there rang, 
loud and strong, over the rocky ground, 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, and on a large, 
black, wild-looking horse there came a 
very tall man of hideous visage, in a gor- 
geous blood-red dress, up to the spot 
where Richard sat. 

** Why so gloomy, fellow?” said he to 
the youth, whose breast sank with a 
strange foreboding. 
to be a merchant. 


“*] should guess you 
Have you bought any- 


| thing too dear ?” 


** Ah, no; rather too cheap,” answered 
Richard in a low, trembling voice. 

**So it appears to me, my good mer- 
chant!” cried the horseman, with a fright- 
ful laugh. “And have you, perchance, 
such a thing to sell as a bottle-imp? Or 
am I mistaken in taking you for the mad 
Half-farthinger ?” 

Scarcely could the pale lips of the poor 
youth utter a low “ Yes, I am he,” under 
the momentary expectation that the horse- 
man’s mantle would turn to blood-dripping 
wings, that black spectral pinions, blazing 


| with hell-fire, would sprout forth on his 


dark thicket, striking himself against tree | 


horse, and carry him away to the abodes 
of eternal torture ; but the tall stranger 
addressed him in a rather milder voice, 
and with less frightful gestures. 

““T see for whom you take me,” said he ; 
“but be comforted ; I am not he. Per- 
haps I may even deliver you from him, for 
I have been many days seeking you, to 
buy your bottle-imp.’ To be sure, you 
gave terribly little for it, and I myself 
don’t know how to get at a smaller coin. 


But listen. On the other side of the 


and stone in the gloom, and hearing at | mountain dwells a prince, a wild young 
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fellow. To-morrow I will contrive to 
allure him away from his hunting-train 
and set a hideous wild beast upon him. 
Do you stay here till midnight, and then 
go, just when the moon stands over that 
jagged rock, shining through the dark 
cleft to the left. Go ata moderate pace ; 
linger not, hurry not, and you will come 
to the spot just when the monster has the 
prince under his claws. Seize it fear- 
lessly, and it must yield to you, and to 
make its escape, plunge down the steep 
bank into the sea. Then beg of the grate- 
ful prince that he will have a couple of 
half-farthings struck for you ; I will give 
you change for them, and then for one the 
bottle-imp will be mine.” 

** But where shall I find you when I 
have the half-farthings?” cried Richard 
as the horseman rode away. 

“At the Black Fountain,” answered 
the horseman: ‘‘ any old woman here can 
tell you where it lies ;” and with slow but 
long strides the hideous horse bore away 
his hideous rider. Richard, who had 
nothing more to lose, resolved to put his 
advice into execution. 

The night fell; the moon rose and 
hung with a lurid red light over the indi- 
cated point of rock. Then the pale wan- 
derer arose trembling, and stepped into the 
dark ravine. Joyless enough, and gloomy 
it looked, with only a rare moonbeam 
here and there, looking in over its lofty 
walls; there was, too, in that closed-in 
place, a damp, earthy exhalation, as ef a | 
charnel-vault; but else nothing caglens- | 
ant was to be discerned. As it was, Rich- | 
ard did not feel himself tempted to linger, 
but was rather inclined to hurry on. This 
too, however, he refrained from, faithful 
to the horseman’s directions; and after 
some hours, the faint red light of morning 
glimmered on his dark path, and a fresh | 
cheering breeze played on his face. But 
just as he stepped out of the deep ravine, 
and sought to enjoy the fresh forest 
scenery, and the blue glitter of the sea 
which lay spread not far from him, he was | 
disturbed by a wild cry ; he looked round, 
and saw a frightful beast, under whose 
claws on the ground lay a young man in 
rich hunting-attire. Richard’s first im- 
pulse was to run and help; but when he 
looked full at the beast, and saw that it | 
resembled a monstrous ape, with a form- 
idable pair of stag’s horns, all courage left 
him, and, in spite of the prostrate man’s 
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miserable cry for help, he was about to 
creep back into his chasm; but the next 
instant he suddenly recalled what the 
horseman had told him, and urged by his 
own especial danger, he ran up with his 
club-stick to the monster, which, rolling 
the huntsman in its claws, seemed about 
to toss him up, and then catch him on its 
horns. But as Richard advanced, it let 
its prey drop, and with hideous howlings 
ran away. Richard, grown bold, pursued 
it till it plunged from the lofty cliffs, still 
grinning at him with its abominable visage, 
and vanished under the waves. 

And now the young man went back 
triumphantly to the rescued huntsman, 
who, according to his expectation, an- 
nounced himself as the reigning prince of 
the country, and pronouncing a eulogium 
upon his deliverer as a true hero, prayed 
him to demand some recompense, the 
highest he could pay him. 

“Ay?” said Richard hopefully, “ are 
you in earnest? Then, all I request is, 
in God’s name, that you will have a couple 
of half-farthings struck in good coin for 
me. I ask for only a couple,” 

The prince gazed on him in astonish- 
ment, till some of his retinue came up, 
and, on hearing from him what had hap- 
pened, one of them recognized in Richard 
the crazy Half-farthinger whom he had 
once seen. The prince began to laugh, 
and poor Richard embraced his knees in 
anguish, vowing that without the half- 
farthings he should be undone. 

The prince, still laughing, answered : 
“Stand up then, fellow; you have my 
princely word; and if you insist on it, I 
will have as many half-farthings struck as 
you wish for. But if the third of a farth- 
ing will do as well, no new coinage will 
be wanted, for my border neighbors main- 
tain my farthings to be so light that three 
of them go to one of theirs.” 

“Tf that be so,” said Richard doubt- 
fully. 

‘“‘ Faith,” said the prince, ‘ you will be 
the first to whom they seem too good. 
But if that makes any difficulty, herewith 
I give you my most solemn word to have 
still worse ones struck for you, provided 
that be possible.” 

Thereupon he bade a whole bagful of 
farthings be given to Richard, who imme 
diately ran off, as if he were pursued, to 
the frontier, and was a happier man than 
he had been for long, when, in the first 
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tavern of the neighboring country, he was 
grudgingly paid a common farthing for 
three of those he brought, which he thus 
exchanged by way of trial. Then he in- 
quired for the Black Fountain, and some 
children who were playing in the tavern 
straight ran screaming away. 
told him, not without a shudder, that this 
was an ill-famed spot, from which many 


evil spirits came out into the country, and | 


which few people had actually seen. 
This he knew, however, that the approach 
to it was not far from here, being a cav- 
ern with two blasted cypresses before it ; 


and no one could miss the way who once | 
went in; but God preserve him and all | 


true Christians from that! 

These words terrified Richard ; but the 
venture must be made, and he sct forth 
on his way. Already from far he saw 
the black and horrible cavern; the two 


cypresses seemed to have been blasted | 
as if by terror of the ghastly abyss, which | 


he saw, as he came nearer, held in its hol- 
low a strange heap of rocks. 
looked like distorted, long-bearded, goblin 
faces, some of which resembled 
monstrous ape on the 
when steadily regarded they became again 
only jagged and rifted fragments of rock. 
He entered tremblingly among  ilhese 
stone-phantoms. The bottle-imp in his 
pocket grew so heavy it seemed trying to 
pull him back ; but that raised his cour- 
age; ‘ for,” 
not like is just what J must like.” 
in the cavern the darkness became so in- 


sea-shore ; 


tense that he could no longer see those 


frightful shapes, and had to feel carefully 
but he found 
nothing save a smooth floor of fine moss, 
and, but for a strange whistling and croak- 
ing which passed at times 
cavern, he would have dismissed all fear. 

At last he had passed through, and 
found himself in a desolate hollow, in- 
closed 6n all sides by the mountains. On 
one side he saw the great, terrible black 


before him with a stick ; 


through the 


horse, standing like an iron statue, un- 
bound, with head held high, without graz- 
ing or stirring a limb. Opposite him 
gushed out of the rocks a spring, in which 


the horseman was washing his hands and 


face; but the water was black as ink ; and | 
when the gigantic being turned round to 
| 


Richard, his hideous face was of a negro 
blackness, frightfully contrasting with his 
gorgeous red attire. 


The host | 


They | 


that 
but 


thought he, “ what it does | 
De eper | 
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** Don’t tremble, young fellow,” said he ; 
“this is one of the ceremonies I am com. 
pelled to perform. So, too, whenever [ 
need a new dress, I have to mix its pur- 
ple with a good number of drops from my 

| own blood, whereby it gets that splendid 
color. In short, I am bound body and 
soul, beyond all chance of redemption. 
And what do you think I get for that? 
Only a hundred thousand pieces of gold 
a year. I can’t make that do, so I want 
to buy your bottle-imp, and thus play the 
| old misera trick. And he began to laugh, 
so that the rocks resounded, and even the 
hitherto motionless black horse started. 

“Well,” he asked, turning again to 
Richard, “do you bring half-farthings, 
comrade ?” 

“T am not your comrade,” 
Richard, half confused, half testy, as he 
opened his bag. 

“ O, we are proud, are we? but have a 
care, my fine gentleman! Who set the 
| monster on the prince, that you might 
conquer it?” 

“There was no need of all that jug- 
glery,” said Richard; and he related how 
the prince already struck not only half- 
farthings, but the third part of farthings. 
The red man appeared out of humor at 
having given himself the trouble for noth- 


Hlowever, he changed 


answered 


ing. one good 
farthing against three bad 
Richard one of these, and received in re- 
turn the bottle-imp, which felt very heavy 
coming out of his pocket, lying curled up 
sullen and sad, at the bottom of the phial 
The rider again laughed violently. 

*'That won't help thee, Satan,” cried he ; 
‘give me gold here, as much as my horse 
can carry ;”’ and forthwith the huge beast 
groaned under the burden of gold ; yet he 
took his master up again, and like a fly 
crawling up the wall, stepped right up the 
perpendicular rock, but with such hideous 


ones, gave 


movements and contortions that Richard 
fled back into the cavern that he might 
see no more of them. 

When he had come out on the other 
side of the mountain, and run a good way 
beyond the abyss, then, for the first time, 
did the whole consciousness of his deliv- 
erance strike on his mind. Now at 
length he felt the evil spirit’s hold over 
hiin gone, and the pressure of unspeakable 
misery removed, and a true penitence for 
his former wild and sinful life touched his 
i heart. His joy at his release was tem- 











pered by that penitence, and sanctified 
by a firm determination to lead a new 
life; and in this determination, and the 
carrying on of it, his former cheerful 
heart returned. With all his renovated 
strength and spirit he bent himself to run 
a good, sober, and honorable course ; and 
in this he succeeded so well that, after 
some years of honest labor, he was able to 
return as a well-to-do merchant to the 
dear German land, where he married ; 
and where in his old age he frequently 
told his grandchildren, as a useful warn- 
ing, the story of the Bottle-Imp. 
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CALIFORNIAN GIANTS. 


LL the world has heard of the great 
mammoth trees of California, there- 
fore let us imagine ourselves to be in that 
quarter of the world where those great 
trees grow, say in Calaveras County. We 
follow the course of an affluent of the 
Stanislas, which winds serpent-like, and 
with many an eddy, along one of the val- 
leys that penetrate the Sierra Nevada; 
and at about fifteen miles from Murphy’s, 
we come to a circular basin sequestered 
among the hills. Its diameter may be a 
mile, and its elevation from four thousand 
to five thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Here we find ourselves in presence of the 
giants—real giants of the vegetable king- 
dom, such as we should never have ex- 
pected to see in these post-diluvian days. 
Not without emotion, and a profound sense 
of admiration, do we gaze upon them. 
The wind blows cold, and the heights 
around are covered with snow; but we 
heed not the blast; the snow brings out 
the trees in better relief; the sight repays 
us for all our fatigue, and makes us forget 
the wearisome return-journey yet to be 
encountered. Itis not an every-day occur- 
rence to stand under the shadow of trees 
that began to grow about the time that 
Hannibal was marching victorious upon 
Rome, and were still in their infancy at | 
the birth of Christianity. What changes 
have come over the world—how many 
empires have risen and fallen since first 
their branches waved in the breeze! 
There they stand, ninety of them, living 
witnesses of a past far more remote than 
the earliest dawn of American tradition. 
The smallest of these giants is fifteen 
feet in diameter. They occupy an extent 
of about fifty acres in the basin above men- 





CALIFORNIAN GIANTS. 
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stems, 
colored flowers, to a height of ten feet. 
The place has thus the double charm of 


winter 
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ioned, where they tower above all others 
f their species. The tall trees among 
he latter appear dwarfs in comparison. 
,ong fringes and festoons of yellow moss 


and lichen hang around their proud trunks ; 
and a parasite growing from their roots— 
a kind of Aypopithys—shoots its graceful 


adorned with bractea and rose- 


vxeauty and magnificence. 
It will be understood, of course, that 


the giants here spoken of are pine-trees. 


The tops of many are broken and muti- 


lated by the weight of the snow which in 


accumulates on their terminal 
branches ; and some have been injured at 
the base by the camp-fires of Indians. A 
few have been so deeply hollowed by re- 
peated burning, that a whole family might 
lodge with all their household gear in the 
blackened excavations. The bark gene- 
rally is marked by deep longitudinal fur- 
rows, presenting the appearance of pillars 
or fluted columns. One has been stripped 
of its bark to a height of one hundred 
feet; and a spiral row of pegs driven in, 
forms a not very safe means of ascent 
around the bare portion, yet the tree flour- 
ishes above as vigorously as ever. 

‘The proprietor of the neighboring tavern 
conducts his guests to the site of these 
prodigies of vegetation, and tells their 
names—he in most instances having been 
sole sponsor. First he calls attention to 
the Big Tree, which is, or rather was, 
ninety-five feet in cireum(erence, and three 
hundred feet high; for now it lies pros- 
trate, a monarch pulled down by the hands 
of republicans. Five men were employed 
for twenty-five days in felling it. They 
drew a line all round seven feet from the 
ground, and along this they bored holes 
close together to the very center of the 
stem with an enormous auger, so that the 
tree, losing its equilibrium, at last fell with 
a shock that echoed like thunder among 
the hills. ‘Three weeks more were spent 


| in stripping off the bark for a length of 


fifty-two feet only : and now the king of 
the forest has one side flattened to be used 
as a “ bowling alley,” at the end of which 
stands a small wooden house, where the 
players may quench their thirst with juleps 
and cocktails. To what base purposes 
may we not descend! To be told that a 


wagon and horses could travel easily along 
the overthrown stem, excites no surprise 
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when we know that its diameter at the 
thickest end is twenty-three feet seven 
inches, without reckoning the bark, which 
would be about three feet more. The 
stump has also been turned to account ; 
its upper surface is smoothed and polished, 
and supports a pavilion, in which visitors 
may sit and contemplate the scene around. 
Having satisfied our curiosity with re- 
gard to the Big Tree, we are next con- 
ducted to the Miner’s Cabin, which stands 
three hundred feet high, and is eighty feet 
in circumference ; to the Old Bachelor, 
the same height, but twenty feet less in 
girth; the Hermit, so named from stand- 
ing a little apart from the rest, a handsome 
fellow, with one side of his trunk scorched, 
containing, however, according to the cal- 
culation ofa knowing ** lumber merchant,” 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand 
feet of timber. Then we have the Hus- 
band and Wife, not more than two hundred 
and fifty feet high, leaning toward each 
other at the summit; andthe Three Sisters, 
growing apparently from the same root— 
a remarkably fine group. They are all 
three hundred feet high, and ninety-two in 
girth ; and the middle one has not a branch 
below two hundred feet. Further on, the 
Mother and Son attract attention, the lady 
being three hundred and twenty-five feet 
high, and the youth three hundred: per- 
haps he has not done growing. In girth 
they are both alike, ninety-three feet. 
Then the Siamese Twins and their Guard- 
ian; the Old Maid, like the Bachelor, iso- 
lated ; but her head is bald ; and the Bride 
of California, the Beauty of the Forest, 
Mister Shelby, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
This latter has a hollow at the bottom of 
the trunk large enough to seat twenty-five 
persons, to which you enter through a gap 
ten feet high and two feet wide. The 
Horseback Ride is an old hollow trunk 
fallen down, in which visitors may ride on 
horseback. 

There are other trees and other names, 
but those we have enumerated will per- 
haps suffice, without our repeating any 
that betray the disposition to vulgarity 
that prevails in remote parts of the state. 
The Family Group, however, must not be 
passed over in silence ; it comprises 
twenty-six trees, among which are seen 
father, mother, and twenty-four children. 
The father lost his perpendicular years 
ago, and fell down, and yet he is one 


hundred and ten feet in circumference at | 
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his base ; he was, as is supposed, when in 
his prime, four hundred and fifty feet high. 
The portion which remains is hollow 
throughout, and partly buried in the soil, 
while from underneath bursts a perennial 
spring, which it covered in its fall. The 
mother is three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high, and ninety-one in girth; the 
children are not quite so large. These 
fifty acres of trees are called the Mammoth 
Grove. 

The wood is of a reddish color, and 
| appears to be more elastic than any other 
| yet known. It has, moreover, the prop- 
erty of not splitting in the sun, and is but 
little liable to decay; the branches are 
| Short, and the foliage similar to that of 
the juniper. It is considered remarkable 
| that so large a tree should bear such small 
spines, and cones no bigger than a hen’s 
egg. 

Why these trees should be confined to 
| this particular spot, is a question often 
| 
| 





asked ; but the fact is, they are found in 
other parts of the Sierra Nevada, particu- 
larly in the pass leading to Carson Valley, 
| though not in such numbers or of so great 
dimensions. The difference is charged to 
the destructive propensities of the Indians. 


+m os 


BABY’S SHOES. 


O rHosk little, those little blue shoes ! 

Those shoes that no little feet use! 

| O the price were high, that those shoes would 
buy, 

Those little blue unused shoes! 


For they hold the small shape of feet 

That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good will, years since grew still, 

And ceased from their totter so sweet! 


And O, since that baby slept, 

So hush’d! how that mother has kept, 
With a tearful pleasure, that little dear treasure, 

And o’er them thought and wept! 


For they mind her for evermore 
Of @ patter along the floor, 
And blue eyes she sees, looking up from her 
knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 





As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair, 

A little sweet face, that’s a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then O wonder not that her heart 

From all else would rather part, 

| Than those tiny blue shoes, that no little feet 
| use, 

And whose sight makes such fond tears 
start! 
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SKETCHES OF HUMANE INSTITUTIONS. | each other, or to read what they themselves 


THE BLIND. 


N the instruction of children endowed 

with sight, reading and writing neces- 
sarily form the basis of all education, and 
they are consequently taught, even in the 
primary department of the public schools. 
With the blind, on the contrary, a large 
portion of the instruction conveyed to them 
must be oral; and in many cases where 
instruction is not commenced until the 
pupil has attained to adult age, the tactile 
sensibility is so imperfect, that the ability 
to read the raised letters is not acquired. 

In regard to writing, there is another 
difficulty. The blind may be taught to 
write with pencil or pen, but they cannot 
read what they have written, and, ofcourse, 
if they have committed any error, they 
cannot correct it. These difficulties render 
such writing irksome to them, and they 
rarely practice it voluntarily. It has, 
however, itsadvantages. As the sentence 
once written cannot be corrected, they 
acquire the habit of perfecting what they 
wish to write in their minds, before com- 
mitting it to paper. 

There must, of necessity, be some pro- 
vision made, in writing in this way, to en- 
able them to follow a line, and to preserve 
the proper distance between the words ; 
various methods have been adopted to 
effect these ends; the most common ap- 
paratus is a sheet of pasteboard, on which 
strips of the same material, half an inch 
wide, have been pasted, half an inch 
apart; this is fitted to a frame something 
like that of a double slate, and a sheet of 
paper being laid upon the pasteboard, is 
held in its place by shutting the upper 
half of the frame upon it. The writing is 
usually done with a pencil or crayon, the 
raised edge of pasteboard serving as a line, 
and the spaces below steadying the little 
finger ; the space between the words is 
determined by placing the point of the 
little finger of the left hand at the end of 
a word, and commencing the next at the 
other side of it. 
use, in place of the pasteboard, a frame 
with horizontal wires, like the numeral 
frame without the balls. Either plan 
answers a very good purpose, but neither 
enables the blind to communicate with 





Entered aceording to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Cariton & Porter, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the Southern District of New York. 


Another method is to | 








or others have written. 

To accomplish this object has been a 
desideratum with all teachers of the blind, 
and the ingenuity of inventors has been 
tasked to overcome the difficulties which 
prevented its execution. Writing with 
tangible inks was proposed, and tried, but 
with indifferent success; for if the ink 
was so thick as to be tangible when dried, 
it was very difficult to write with it; an 
earlier process, the earliest, indeed, which 
was attempted, and which has remained 
in use to the present day, was the use of 
what are called pin-types; small slips of 
wood having a letter in relief at one end, 
and at the other the same letter made with 
steel or iron points set inthe wood. .They 


| are used in this way: the letters being 


arranged in a frame somewhat like a print- 
er’s case, the blind person picks them up, 


| type after type, and pricks the letters 


through a sheet of paper from right to left; 
when completed the sheet is reversed, and 
the raised or burred surface of the letters 
can be read by the writer himself, or by 
any other blind person who can read the 
ordinary raised letters. Something like 
this process was adopted by Mademoiselle 
de Paradis in corresponding with her 
friends, and was communicated to Hauy 
by her in 1784. 

It is liable to many objections, from its 
slowness, the liability to lose a portion of 
the type, and the expense of the apparatus, 
which, though not very great, is yet beyond 
the means of many of the blind. At- 
tempts have been made to accomplish the 
object by a machine analogous to that of 
House’s printing telegraph ; but although 
speed, neatness, and legibility are attained 
by this, the necessary expense of the ma- 
chine is too great for it to be adopted, ex- 
cept in institutions, or among the rich. 
M. Hirzel, the Director of the Institution 
for the Blind at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
has contrived an apparatus which answers 
a tolerable purpose, printing, he says, 
thirty-seven letters a minute; but his de- 
scription is unaccompanied with a plate, 
and is not sufficiently definite to be readily 
understood without it. It evidently bears 
some analogy to the House telegraph ma- 
chine, and would be liable to objection on 
the ground of expense. 

The best system of writing for the blind 
yet devised is, unquestionably, that of M. 
Braille, invented, or rather improved from 
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that of M. Ch. Barbier, in 1829. M. | 
Barbier, in 1825, invented a method of writ- | 


ing by points, using the points to represent 
sounds rather than letters. Asa phonetic 
system, his invention was very faulty, 
omitting many recognized sounds, and in- 
serting some not recognized. Asa method 
of writing it was objectionable, because 
very few letters were represented by less 
than six points, and some even by ten, 
eleven, and twelve. It was, however, an 
advance upon the pin-type. Subsequently 
he modified it with a view to make it more 
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S o 


All the other signs or characters are 


formed from these by placing one or two | 
| twenty-seven years, and is regarded there 


points in a line below them. Thus the 


second series are made by placing one | 
| as that of raised 


point under the left side of each funda- 
mental sign. 
by two points placed under each funda- 


mental sign. The fourth series have one 


point under the right side of the funda- | 


mental signs. Three supplementary signs 


give usio @. 


The punctuation marks are the funda- | 


mental signs themselves, placed two lines 
below ; thus the first represents the com- 
ma, the second the semicolon, etc. The 
fundamental signs also serve to represent 
the nine digits and cipher. 

The application of these signs to the 
writing of music has rendered that process 
easier for the blind than for those who can 
M. Braille represents the seven 
notes by the last seven of the fundamental 
signs, and each of these notes may be 
written in seven different octaves by pre- 
fixing a sign peculiar to the octave; and 
thus he avoids the necessity of designating 
the particular key ofeach musical sentence. 
The mode of writing is very simple; the 
apparatus consists of a board in a frame 
like a double slate, the surface of which is 
grooved horizontally and vertically, by 
lines one eighth of an inch apart ; the paper 
for writing is placed on this and fastened 
by shutting down the upper frame. A 
piece of tin perforated with six holes 
like é in the third series, and an awl or 
bodkin. 

As the sheet must be reversed to be 
read, the writing should be from right to 
left, that it may be read from left to right. 
By this process several copies may be 


see. 


© 
° 


| made at the same time.* 


The third series are formed 
It is also adopted in the Dutch and Belgian 
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compact, but in so doing rendered it much 
less simple. At this point, M. Braille, a 
blind man from birth, and then, as now, 
a teacher in the Institute for Blind Youth, 
at Paris, took up the invention, and by a 
complete modification, making it, in fact, a 
new invention, produced a system at once 
simple, easy to write and to read, and 
capable of extensive application. 

As the basis of his system, M. Braille 
adopts ten characters, which he terms 
fundamental signs. They are the fol- 
lowing : 


8 
eo 2 9 °°o 


° 


© 8 
o 6 


M. Braille’s 
system has now been in use in France 


as an invention of almost as much value 
letters. The Institute 
has had a number of books printed in points. 
schools, and has recently been introduced 
into the New York Institution forthe Blind. 

The only objections of importance to it 
are, that it is slower than the ordinary 
penmanship of the seeing, and that not 
being legible by those who are not blind, 
(without instruction,) it tends to isplate the 
blind, and make them a distinct class. 
We do not regard this last objection as 
very important, when weighed against the 
facility which it gives the blind for com- 
mitting their thoughts to paper. Still, as 
M. Hirzel has well said, “ the problem (of 
writing for the blind) is not yet fully re- 
solved.” 

In regard to the other apparatus for 
teaching the blind, little need be said; the 
substitute for a slate generally used is a 
thick plate of zine, perforated with cells, 
in which are placed types having the figures 
or conventional characters representing 
them, in relief; geography is taught by 
maps and globes, the former printed in 
relief, the latter made with a surface of 
papier maché, representing the hills and 
mountains in relief, the valleys, lakes, 
rivers, etc., depressed. Geometrical fig- 
ures are printed in relief. 

© Would it not be possible to adapt the simple 
and ingenious instrument of the Morse telegraph 
to the execution of this method of writing? If 
it could be accomplished it would greatly facili- 
tate the instruction of the blind, and diminish 


| the necessity for books in the raised letter. 
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NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


A simple method of manufacturing maps 
in relief, where those printed in that way 
cannot be had, is to purchase two sheet 
maps of any country or state, and fasten 
upon one a cord or wire to represent the 
boundaries, rivers, etc., of the country ; 
then adjusting the other accurately to it, to 
paste them together. Such a map will 


give to the blind a very good idea of the 
general topography of any country. 

The course of study pursued in the 
blind institutions in this country, and in 


the best European schools, embraces read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, grammar, 
mental and written arithmetic, history, rhet- 
oric, logic, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
natural theology, moral and intellectual 
philosophy, astronomy, Butler’s Analogy, 
political economy, and algebra. Ina few 
schools French is taught ; but the classics 
are not in the regular course of any of our 
institutions. 

Music is taught in all schools for the 
blind ; and there are very few who do not 
manifest a taste for it. Where decided 
talent develops itself, a very thorough 
course of musical instruction is pursued, 
and the pupil qualified to become an organ- 
ist, a piano-forte teacher, or an instructor 
in vocal music. This offers the means of 
procuring a comfortable and frequently an 
ample income to many of the blind, and is 
readily embraced by them. There are 
some, however, who, with a correct mu- 
sical ear, do not possess the other qualities 
necessary for an organist or music teacher. 
To some of these piano-forte tuning affords 
a profitable occupation, or they may obtain 
employment in choirs, and thus eke out a 
livelihood in part attained by other labors. 

Vou. X.—19 





Some, however, cannot make music in 
any way contribute to their support. For 
these, ifindigent, employment is necessary, 
and therefore industrial education has al- 
ways formed a part of the course of in- 
struction in all schools for the blind. In 
England, until a very recent period, it con- 
stituted nearly the whole instruction. The 
blind became very skillful, neat weavers, 
basket-makers, and fancy bead-workers, 
but they knew little else. Their book in- 
struction was in most cases limited to the 
Church of England Catechism, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and perhaps a few simple exercises 
in mental arithmetic. This was unques- 
tionably a grievous error, but the whole 
history of industrial education is a chapter 
of errors. 

In France, at one time, the intellectual 
education occupied two hours a day; at 
another three hours enly were devoted to 
work. ‘The true rule undoubtedly is that 
now adopted by the Paris Institution. 
Their course of instruction, it should be 
observed, occupies eight years ; during the 
first two they spend three hours a day in 
the workshops, familiarizing themselves 
with the use of tools, and performing light 
labor ; if they develop no particular mu- 
sical talents, and are destined to mechanica! 
pursuits, they spend four hours daily in 
the workshops during the third and fourth 
years ; six hours during the fifth and sixth ; 
eight hours during the seventh, and ten 
hours during the eighth. Those who in- 
tend to become musicians work in the 
shops from three to four hours per day 
during their whole course, to obtain the 
necessary handiness in the use of tools, 
and an occupation by which, if necessary, 
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they may make good any deficiency in 
their means of support. Formerly in 
France (and in some of the American 
schools at the present day) a great variety 
of trades were practiced in the workshops ; 


and the pupil worked a while at one and | 


then changed to another. The reasons 
assigned for this practice were, that it in- 
creased the tact and skill of the blind child 
in the use of his hands, and enabled him 
to turn with facility to another employment 
if the one which he had adopted failed of 
rendering hima support. The real results 
were, that the pupil knew a little of half a 
dozen trades, but not enough of any one 


to obtain a living by it; and no one was 
benefited except the director, whose pride | 
was gratified at the diversity of products | 
| and lodged in the establishment, if one is 
This plan is now generally abandoned. | 


turned out of his workshops. 


But few trades are taught, and these such 
as are best adapted to the condition of the 
blind. Willow work, basket-making, 


carpet and mat weaving, seating chairs, | 
making mattresses, cushions, and feather | 
beds, brush-making, the manufacture of 
corn brooms, paper box-making, sewing, 
knitting, and fancy bead work, constitute, | 
we believe, nearly or quite all the trades 


followed in the institutions of the blind | 
either here or in Europe, and usually not | 
more than three or four of them in any one | 


institution. These branches of manufac- 
ture all have the advantage of being con- 


ducted with little machinery, and several | 


of them of requiring but little capital, and 
finding a ready market even in country 
villages. 


In many of them, however, so strong is 


the competition, and so low has it reduced 


the price of the manufactured goods, that | 


the blind workmen, who, from his infirmity, 


is usually somewhat slower than the see- | 


ing, cannot, with his utmost industry, earn 
a livelihood if he works as a journeyman 


Often, too, there is coupled with the 
blindness a feebleness of body which, with 


the best disposition, renders him incapable | 


of producing the necessary amount of labor 
for his entire support. 

From these facts has arisen a question 
of practical ethics on which conflicting 
opinions are held, and which involves a 
considerable amount of suffering on the one 








cannot, by his utmost diligence, in conse- 
quence of his infirmity, quite support him- 
self, should be aided by being received into 
a public workshop, where, having his work- 
room free, his materials at prime cost, and 
his wages higher than those of seeing 
workmen, or, which is the same thing in 
effect, his board at or below cost, he may 
be able to attain self-support, or, if not, 
come so near to it, that a slight gratuity 
will complete the necessary amount; or 
whether, having received instruction in 
his trade at the public expense, he should 
be sent forth to shift for himself, like 
others. 

Revolving about this main question are 
several others of detail, as, for instance, 
whether the workmen should be boarded 


organized; whether the necessary addi- 
tion to his income should be made in the 
shape of wages or of a monthly gratuity ; 
whether large or small establishments are 
desirable; whether these establishments 
should be independent or connected with 
institutions for the blind, ete. 

Let us, in the first place, state what has 
been done for the practical solution of this 
question. And it is to be remarked that 
the friends of the blind had no precedent 
in what had been done for other classes 
of the unfortunate. The deaf mute is, it 
is true, instructed in the industrial arts, 
but when properly instructed he enters 
upon his labors at no disadvantage ; he 
can do as much labor, and do it as well as 
the man who can hear or speak ; he suf- 
fers from no disabilities save those which 
are common to the poor from the deadly 
strife of competition. The field was an 
untried one when the friends of the blind 
entered upon it; what wonder if they 
have committed errors ? 

In England the asylums for the blind 


| are generally so largely endowed, and 
or is Obliged to sell his wares at wholesale. 


have, through their numerous patrons, such 
facilities for disposing of their manufac- 
tured goods at retail prices, that their op- 
erations form no just precedent for the 
decision of the question. 

In France the first organization involv- 
ing the principles of the question we have 
stated was founded in 1841. It is called 
“* Société de Patronage et de sécours pour 
les Aveugles Travailleurs,” ‘*The Society 


side, or large pecuniary sacrifices on the | for the Patronage and Assistance of Blind 


other. 


The question is, whether the blind | Workmen.” 


workman, who has acquired a trade, but | tunate. 


Its early history was unfor- 
In the sixth year of its existence 
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its financial agent proved a defaulter, and 
plundered it of most of its funds. This, 
however, was the turning point of its his- 
tory. In 1847 its constitution and plan 
of operations were essentially modified, 
and, under the skillful management of 
Messrs. Edward Morel and Dufau, it has 
attained to a high degree of prosperity. 
It has no connection with the Institute 
for Blind Youth. Its workshops and 
dormitories are in the Rue d’Enfer. 

M. Morell gives the following account 
of their system : 


“The blind workman receives the entire 
product of his labor, and the society, in conse- 
quence of his infirmity, makes him a per diem 
allowance, which decreases from year to year, 
as the workman, becoming more skillful at his 
trade, becomes also more capable of self-support. 
But aided by this allowance, joined to the pro- 
duct of his labors, he pays to the society all 
the expenses of his board, lodging, and washing, 
the cost of the raw material which he uses, 
and his proportion of the rent of the workshop. 
Thus, after three months of apprenticeship, an 
account is opened with him; for the first year 
he receives an allowance of seventy-five cent- 
imes (about fourteen cents) per day; for the 
second year fifty centimes, (about nine cents ;) 
for the third year twenty-five centimes, (about 
four and a half cents,) and this last is con- 
tinued until the council of the society report 
that his earnings are sufficient to defray his 
expenses. If at the end of the month, when 
the account current is made up, the earnings 
of each workman and his allowance credited, 
and the expenses of board, lodging, washing, 
etc., charged, there remains a balance in his 
favor, it is paid over to him. 

“The compensation of the superintendent of 
the workshop and of the instructors, beyond a 
moderate fixed salary, is based upon the amount 
of work accomplished by the workmen under 
their charge. Thus all parties have an equal 
mutual interest in economy, care, and industry.” 


It is understood that the board, lodging, 
and washing of the workmen are furnished 
by the society. 

The trades followed in the society’s 
workshops are weaving, the manufacture 
of mattresses, and the seating and uphol- 


stering of chairs and sofas. The great 
hospitals of Paris furnish them with most 
of their employment. 

In 1850 there were twenty workmen 
employed in their ateliers, fourteen of 
whom were boarders, and six only came 
to the shops for their work, having fam- 
ilies of their own. 

Of the fourteen who had a home in the 
establishment, an account had been opened 
with only nine, two having left before re- 
maining three months, and three having 





been connected with the society less than 
three months at the time of making the 
report. 

Of these nine, three were receiving 
seventy-five centimes a day; three fifty 
centimes ; one twenty-five centimes, and 
two nothing; four of the nine could not 
quite support themselves with the aid 
they were receiving, their united deficiency 
amounting to about thirteen dollars; the 
other five had an excess of receipts over 
their expenses of a little more than eighty- 
one dollars. 

The receipts of the year 1849 were 
$2.860, of which about $1,100 were an- 
nual appropriations from the government, 
the City of Paris, and the Department of 
the Seine ; $660 were the product of the 
workshops, and the balance was made up 
by pensions, subscriptions, etc. 

The expenses were only $1,820, leaving 
a balance of $1,040 in hand. It is worthy 
of notice that the lodging, board, and 
washing of the workmen and instructors. 
exceeded the entire product of the work- 
shops by about $160. 

Aside from these twenty workmen thus 
employed, the society assisted other blind 
workmen in the city by loaning them the 
means of purchasing the materials for 
their work, assisting their families until 
they could receive the returns for their 
labor, etc. 

The very small sum by which so much 
good was accomplished cannot fail to in- 
terest the philanthropist in this experi- 
ment. We have no report of the society 
since 1850, but the well-known philan- 
thropy and energy of Messrs. Dufau, 
Morel, Portalis, De Watteville, and their 
associates, preclude any doubts of its suc- 
cess. 

We have on hand the reports of several 
of the English asylums, but as so many 
of their inmates are past the age of active 
labor, and are pensioners on the funds of 
the institutions, and the statements of the 
earnings of the workmen are so indefinite 
that they throw no light upon the question 
under consideration, we return to Amer- 
ican institutions. 

At Boston a separate work department, 
not connected with the school, but under 
the same general supervision, was organ- 
ized in 1843. For seven years the em- 
ployés, some twenty or thirty in number, 
were boarded and lodged on the premises, 
at a charge of one and a half dollars per 
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to the testimony of M. Hirzel, two and 
| a half dellars a week, or $130 per annum ; 
| that of female operatives from fifty to 


week. In 1850 a change was made; the 
managers, regarding the boarding in the 


institution as prejudicial to the blind in 


lessening their feeling of independence, 
and rendering them more clannish, decided 
that they should thenceforward board 
themselves out ofthe institution. The 
position was taken by the managers at 
this time that the labor of the blind under 
ordinary circumstances ought to suffice 
for their support ; and while they admitted 
that there were instances in which, from 
vant of skill or strength, this result was 
not attained, they decided to admit none 
to their workshops whose earnings would 
not at least be sufficient to pay their board. 
To form a correct opinion on the results 
of this experiment, we have analyzed 
carefully the reports of the institution 
from 1850 to 1856. 
purpose in these reports are not so full as 
is desirable. The number of female op- 
eratives is not given, but from information 
gathered elsewhere we infer that it was 
from one fifth to one sixth of the whole. 
It should be borne in mind that these 
were in some sense picked workmen, the 
feeble and inefficient being excluded by 
the rules adopted by the managers. 

The price of board for male workmen 
in the vicinity at that time was, according 





The data for this | 


| which go to make up “support.” 


seventy-five cents a week less. In 1850 
there were thirty-one operatives in the 
workshops, five of whom M. Hirzel 
states were females. ‘The wages paid to 
the blind that year were $3,726 37; esti- 
mating the board of the females at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per week, or 
ninety-one dollars per annum, there would 
remain $3,271 37 for the wages of the 
male workmen, or $125 82 each. In the 


| subsequent reports we are told that the 
'employés had been able to pay their 
| board from their earnings. 
| of female operatives we cannot ascertain ; 
| but the following averages will show, we 
| think, that they could not have had much 


The number 


to expend on clothing or the other items 
In 1851 


| the average to each operative, male and 
| female, was $127 17; in 1852, $110 92; 
| in 1853, $124 61; in 1855, $144 25; but 
| meantime the price of board had materi- 
ally advanced. 


As a demonstration of the postulate 


| that the labor of the blind, under ordinary 
| circumstances, 


was sufficient for their 
support, this experiment, made under fa- 
vorable conditions, seems to us to have 
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proved a failure, and we incline to the 
belief that Dr. Howe was of the same 
opinion ; for in his report for 1852, as well 
as in some subsequent ones, we find him 
urging the foundation of a fund to eke out 
the scanty wages of the blind workman in 
order to insure his support. 

The New York Institution at first com- 
menced on the plan of boarding and lodg- 
ing its adult workmen, and allowing them 
twenty-five per cent. more wages than 
were paid to seeing workmen for the 
same labor. In 1848 an appropriation 
was made by the Legislature for the erec- 
tion of workshops and dormitories for the 
adult blind on premises belonging to the 
institution. The total cost of these 
buildings was between $16,000 and $17,- 
000. In 1849 they were finished and 
occupied by about twenty-five workmen, 
to whom was paid as wages (over and 
above the charges for board) $855, or an 
average of $34 20 each. In 1850 the 
number employed was thirty-three, and 
the average amount of wages somewhat 
higher. In 1852 forty-two were em- 
ployed. The average of wages paid to 
the blind cannot be ascertained. The 
manufacturing department was conducted 
at a loss of $737 39. In 1853 a change 
was made in the arrangements of the es- 
tablishment. New and very much en- 
larged accommodations were provided for 
the manufacturing department, but the 
workmen were no longer boarded or 
lodged by the institution. 
at an advance of twenty-five per cent. on 
the wages paid to seeing workmen was 


acter who chose to apply for it. 

The institution had not, like that of 
Boston, any permanent capital set apart 
for its manufacturing purposes. ‘The 


buildings had been erected by state ap- | 
propriations, and the funds necessary for | 


the purchase of raw material had been 
borrowed from the institution and repaid 
by proceeds of sales when received. ‘The 
very great enlargement of their manuiac- 
turing department, and the consequent 
accumulation of unsold goods, especially 
at the time of the severe commercial press- 
ure of 1854, produced the most disastrous 
results. Their goods remained unsold ; 


quired that those dependent upon them, 
through their own invitation, should not be 





Employment | 
| come independent, the principal says, in 
| a recent letter to the writer, “‘I take the 
offered to all the blind of good moral char- 
be reached by some comprehensive sys- 
| tem that shall employ and doard them 


turned adrift. At the end of the year 
they found themselves more than $21,000 
in debt. By an appropriation of $7,000 
from the Legislature and the liberality of 
friends, they were relieved from $15,000 
of this burden, but the operations of their 
manufacturing department for the adult 
blind were suspended, and will not prob- 
ably be resumed on the same scale. 

In the last report the managers seem 
undecided in regard to their future course, 
and while acknowledging the necessities 
of a portion of the blind, they intimate 
that the assistance they require should be 
furnished by private rather tlian state 
charity. 

The Philadelphia Institution has had a 
smaller number of operatives, but its 
plans have not been changed, and it has 
been quite successful. The “ Home for 
the Industrious Blind,” connected with 
that institution, was organized in October, 
1851, with six male and eleven female 
operatives. ‘The results of the first twelve 
months’ labor were, that six males earned 
$984 05, an average of $164 each; eleven 
females earned $619 01, an average of 
$56 27. The males were charged for 
board one dollar and fifty-four cents per 
week, and the females fifty cents per week, 
to correspond with their smaller earnings. 
In 1856, after five years’ experience of 
the method of conducting an industrial 


| department, by placing the price of board 


at or below cost,* and thus rendering the 
industrious blind the necessary aid to be- 


broad ground that all the blind should 


when necessary, and support them when 
infirm.” 

The Home has been successful in a 
pecuniary point of view, its losses having 


| been slight, and fuily two-fifths of its 


manufactured products being sold at the 
institution, and mostly at retail prices. 
The Philadelphia Institution, in 1852, pro- 
posed the establishment of a * Retreat fer 


| the Aged and Infirm Blind,” and its efforts 
| in that direction are still continued. 


The Asylum for the Blind at Lausanne, 


| Switzerland, in 1853 furnished a work- 
their raw materials were advancing in | 
value, yet at such a time humanity re- 





2A few of the employés who have families 


| board at their own homes and receive their 


entire earnings. 
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shop and board without lodging to male 
workmen who could not obtain support by 
their Jabor elsewhere; they proposed to 
ascertain by experiment how nearly their 
labor would suffice for their support, and 
to determine thereby what price (that is, 
whether cost or less than cost) should be 
charged for their board. 
also decided to found an asylum for home- 
less blind females. 
(To be continued.) 


a a 


WEYER’S CAVE. 


BOUT seventeen miles from the town 

_ of Staunton, in Western Virginia, is 
situated the celebrated excavation known 
as Weyer’s Cave. It is neighbored by 
Madison’s Cave, made so remarkable 
by Jefferson’s ‘“ Notes,” and for a 
attracting so much popular curiosity—a 
curiosity which the grander wonders of 


The managers | 


statuary, until the lights are brought to 
bear upon them, when they resolve them- 
selves into “ grotesque and shapeless mass- 


| es of stalagmites, more resembling petri- 


| fied stumps than anything else.” 


The 
center of the ceiling presents a beautiful 


| arch, around which runs a sparkling bor- 


| 





der of stalactites, and which curiously 
opens into a dome, thirty feet in height, 
lined with columns and gorgeously hung 
w th similitudes of drapery. From this 
room a passage, sixty feet in length, three 
feet in breadth, and twelve in height, and 
ending in a perpendicular descent of thir- 
teen feet, conducts to a large, irregular 
apartment, called Solomon’s Temple. The 
ceiling, which is forty feet high, is richly 


| ornamented, and masses of stalactites, in 
| fantastic groupings, decorate the walls. 


time | 
| forty-five feet broad. 


This room is thirty feet in length and 
Upon one side is an 


| elevated and highly-elaborated seat, called 


, ¢ ‘ | 
Weyer’s Cave have latterly absorbed alto- | 
| keeping with the general style and furni- 


gether. It was accidentally discovered 
by a hunter, of the name of Weyer, some 
fifty years ago; being on search of some 
lost game, he finally tracked it to the 
mouth of the cave which bears his name. 
By what seeming accidents some brave 
venturer now and then strikes into a new 
field of material or immaterial beauty, and 
his name thenceforth defies all time. 

The entrance is composed of a suc- 
cession of narrow and roughly-constructed 


apartments, over which, for hundreds of 
feet, is piled the gloom and silence of the 


everlasting hills. It is situated in the 
northern side of a hill, about three hun- 


| of art. 


dred feet from the base, and half way to | 


its summit, and is reached by a steep and 
tortuous path, which can only be traveled 
on foot. It is guarded by a strong gate 
secured by a lock, and before entering, a 
fee of one dollar is paid for the proprietor’s 
benefit. The rocks forming the roof grad- 
ually drop down from a height of ten feet 
to four, obliging the explorer first to stoop, 
and afterward to almost crawl through 
the different passages. At a distance of 
between twenty and thirty feet from the 
main entrance, the roof lifts up, and the 
walls, which seem ‘to have been formed 
by convulsions, widen, and form a spa- 
cious hall, which conducts to the first 
apartment, called the Dragon’s Room, the 
roof of which is thirty feet high, and hung 
with stalactites, while the walls are ridged 
with rows of pale images, resembling 


Solomon’s Throne. Singularly out of 
ture of the temple, is a sloping mass of 
stalactites, resembling water petrified as it 
dashed along its bed of cliffs, named Ni- 
agara Falls, as its formation suggested. 

This temple is exceedingly beautiful, 
and, indeed, the entire cave, both in grand- 
eur and minute elegance of elaborations. 
transcends the most wonderful execution 
The splendid effect of the stal- 
actites can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not seen them ; they are of every 
shape, size, and tint; and with drops of 
lime water sparkling among the crystals 
formed upon them, they glitter in the torch- 
light like masses of diamonds. They are 
formed by drops from the ceiling and 
along the sides of the walls in hanging 
positions, somewhat resembling icicles. 
“The stalagmite is the formation of a 
concretion upward from the ground, upon 
which, drop by drop, the solvent falls from 
above.” 

Some of the walls have cornices run- 
ning round them of stalactite formation, 
wrought into the most elegant patterns by 
the workmanship of ages, and occasion- 
ally descending from these are magnificent 
hangings of the same formations, falling in 
broad fluted folds, like the richest drapery. 
Some of them are elegantly bordered and 
finished with broad hems. And standing 
almost against these voluminous sheets, 
stalagmites rise up and show like statues 
in that pale repose in which they have 
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stood for ages. You almost expect to 
hear them open their mute lips, and, weary 
of silence and darkness, exclaim : 


“Unmuffle, ye faint stars, and thou, fair moon, 
That wont’st to love the traveler’s benison, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of shades ; 

Or if your influence be quite damm’d up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long-level’d rule of streaming light, 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady.” 


Or if our eyes 


“Be barr’d that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their watled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Or whistle from the hedge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
*Twould be some solace yet,” 


One of the most exquisitely-roofed cham- 
bers, with unfortunate infelicity is named 
the Radish Room, from the numberless 
stalactites hanging from it. The Porter’s 
Lodge is a chamber of no special attrac- 
tions. It is long and narrow, with a roof 
sloping from a height of thirty feet down 
to ten feet. Adjoining this is Barney’s 
Hall, named in honor of one Barney, ren- 


dered popular by some exploit performed 
with a cannon at Bladensburgh, while a 


commodore in our navy. The hall con- 
tains an upright stalagmite representation 
of the hero, with his great gun lying be- 
side him in a prostrate stalactite, of the 
form, size, and dimensions of a ship’s can- 
non. Diverging from the main passage, 
three highly-interestigg rooms, but not 
usually exhibited, are to be seen; the first 
is called the Lawyer’s Office, and is of ir- 
regular shape, and furnished with benches, 
desks. boxes, parchment rolls, and the like. 
In the floor is a small reservoir, filled 
with the most delicious water, formed by 
a perpetual draining of the drops from the 
ceiling and walls. The next is Bernard 
Weyer’s Hall, so called in honor of the 
distinguished discoverer, who, in the acci- 
dental chasing of a ground hog, found 
fame. In this chamber are two figures, 
supposed to represent the hunter and his 
dog ; but the supposition requires unusual 
imaginative energy. The third, and most 
beautiful of these chambers, is named the 
Armory, and affords some magnificent sta- 
lactical incrustations; one, in the midst 
of armorial accompaniments, bearing the 
name of the Shield of Ajax. The Twin 





Room, which is entered through a passage 
not more than five feet high, presents two 
stalagmites, alike in size and form, and 
closely resembling the human figure, from 
which arises the name. This room con- 
tains also a deep hollow, the bottom of 
which has not been discovered, called the 
Devil’s Bake-oven ; adjoining this is the 
Baluster Room, named with happy appro- 
priateness, the walls being ridged with 
stalactites closely resembling balusters. 
The cathedral is above the general level, 
and approached by a flight of stairs. The 
roof is groined, and the lofty aisles are 
ornamented with clusters of pillars, and 
from their ceilings depend the most beau- 
tiful stalactites. Against one side is a 
“double stalagmite, with a hollow seat 
between two upright pillars, like the an- 
cient stone chair in which the kings of 
Scotland were crowned.” The entire 
throne is of circular form, and overhung 
with the most beautiful drapery that can 
be conceived—white, descending to the 
floor in folds of the most graceful elegance. 
“ On the opposite side is a baldequin, en- 
riched with glittering pendant crystals, and 
the whole ceiling is hung with stalactites 
dropping in long points and broad wavy 
sheets ; some of pure white, others of a 
clay red, bordered with bands of white, or 
with darker stripes of red and brown. 
These stone draperies are translucent and 
sonorous, emitting soft musical tones on 
being struck, and the heavier sheets which 
tapestry the side walls respond to a blow 
with a note like a deep-toned bell.” The 
largest chamber of the cave is called 
the Ball-Room; it is a hundred feet in 
length, and forty in width, with a floor of 
hard, smooth clay, which has served in- 
differently for dancing upon several occa- 
sions when illuminations of the cave have 
been made, and formerly an annual illu- 
mination of the chief divisions was cus- 
tomary. They have been discontinued of 
late years, partly in consequence of the 
injury done the delicate incrustations by 
the smoke of the many candles, and partly 
on account of the destructive habits of 
visitors, who, taking advantage of the oc- 
easion, would not unfrequently break and 
bear off the most curious and beautiful 
of the spars with which the cave is stud- 
ded. A very extraordinary portion of the 
cave is called the Tan-Yard. It is en- 
tered by descending a perpendicular height 
of thirty feet, and almost crawling through 
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a narrow passage. It consists of a wide | 


open space, with a number of deep hollows 
along the floor, suggesting the idea of 
tan-pits. ‘* But that which particularly 
warrants the name given, is the collection 





SCENE IN WRYER’S CAVE. 


sages, winding and intricate as some of them 
are, to be enabled to conduct the traveler safely 
through the darkness. An American gentle- 


| man, hearing this story some time after, and 


of large masses of stalactite matter, of a | 


lightish brown color, hanging edgewise 
downward, like so many tanned skins.” 
The resemblance to hides of leather is 
almost perfect. _ 

Neighboring the Tan- Yard is the Drum- 
Room, so called from a very good repre- 
sentation of a drum which it contains. It 
is formed of sheet-stalactite, resembling 
the hides of tanned leather before men- 


tioned. In thickness, the sheets of which | 


the drum is formed are not more than half 
an inch, and hang in wavy folds from the 
roof to the floor. On striking one of these 
folds, a sound is produced like that of a 
bass drum, and according to the diameter 
of the fold, is the volume or acuteness of 
the sound produced. 

The Frenchman’s Hill is a gradually 
sloping ascent, remarkable for nothing but 
the incident which gave name to it. A 
writer says : 


“Some French traveler visited this cave, and 
was conducted through it by the guide in the 
usual way. They had completed their examin- 
ation of it, and were on their return out, when, 
on reaching this spot, the lights of both were 
extinguished, without their possessing the 
means of rekindling them. Fortunately, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





guide was sufficiently familiar with all the pas- , 


believing, with that self-confidence which is 
characteristic of our nation, that he could 
achieve the same feat, resolved to try the ex- 
periment; so, sending the guide a sufficient 
distance ahead to deprive himself of the benefit 
of light, he undertook to find his way out from 
the ball-room to the entrance in darkness and 
alone. He had not proceeded far, however, 
before he lost his footing and fell iuto a pit, 
where he lay, not much injured by his fall, but 
utterly unable to make his cries for help heard. 
At length the guide, finding his absence so 
much longer than he thought reasonable, re- 
turned to seek him, and finding him in the un- 
expected resting-place into which he had fallen, 
lifted him up, and assisted him out, naming 
the pit into which he had fallen Patterson’s 
Grave.” 


To a flight of natural steps descending 
about thirty feet to a lower level, the name 
of Jacob’s Ladder has been given. The 
small apartment into which this stairway 
leads contains a stalagmite formation call- 
ed Jacob’s Tea-table ; and another named 
Jacob’s Ice-house. And I suppose if the 
cell contained anything that the imagina- 
tion could stretch into the faintest resem- 


| blance of such articles, we should have 


Jacob’s sugar-tongs, teapot, and boots ; 
for it was certainly with singular disregard 
of the patriarchal dignity that the table 
and ice-house were named. 

Adjoining this is the Senate Chamber, 
so called from a remarkable formation of 
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stone, which from one of the walls projects 
in a horizontal sheet half way across the 
apartment, forming a curious gallery to 
the room below. An irregular circle with 
an uneven floor which lies next to this is 
called Congress Hall. It is about thirty 
feet in height, and from one of the side 
walls slopes a mass of rock called St. 
Anthony’s Nose, it being a sort of minia- 
ture resemblance of the promontory on the 
Hudson of the same name. It has also a 
gallery which is denominated the Lobby. 

Closely neighboring the Hall is a vast 
dark recess, which is said scarcely to have 
been explored at all, the impurity of the 
atmosphere hitherto proving an effectual 
barrier to the curious. 

Washington’s Hall, one of the most 
spacious and beautiful of the apartments, 
is entered by a flight of steps some sixteen 
feet indepth. Its floor is level throughout, 
like that of the great ball-rocm, and it is 
of uniform breadth and height, and per- 
fectly straight from one end to the other, 
its dimensions being two hundred and 
fifty-seven feet in length, and its height 
from thirty to thirty-five feet. 

About the center of this magnificent 
hall a formation of stalagmite rises from 

. the floor to a height of seven feet, and is 
covered with what appears to be the most 
elaborately wrought drapery. It is of that 
yellowish hue which statuary exposed toa 
damp atmosphere acquires, and, under the 
light of the candles, the beholder has diffi- 
culty in persuading himself it is not a 
work of art; so soft and pliant seem the 
folds of the flowing drapery. The walls 
and roof are completely studded with 
beauties of spar and crystals, and stalag- 
mite and stalactite have gathered into 
masses of all varieties of form and com- 
bination. The name of the crucifixion 
has been given to three upright stalagmites, 
the center one taller than the other two, 
the whole representing the Saviour and 
the two thieves. 

One huge mass of fretted rock is called 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and a narrow pas- 
sage between it and another mass is called 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and within these 
straits rises a tapering formation called 
the Pyramids. Other spiral formations 
are denominated respectively Pompey’s 
Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle, while two 
shorter stalagmites are called Julius Cesar 
and Mark Antony. 

The Theater adjoins this classical 

Vout. X.—20 





ground, so called from the various levels 
and elevations into which its beds of stalag- 
mite have formed themselves, resembling 
in some degree the subdivisions of pit, 
boxes, and gallery in a theater. Perhaps 
to make the arrangement complete, a small 
room adjoining is called the Green Room. 

One of the most interesting formations 
of the whole cave is found in what is ealled 
Lady Washingten’s Dressing-Room, and 
consists of a sheet stalactite, which leans 
off from the wall at a distance of about a 
foot at the top, gradually lessening till it 
touches the wall at the bottom. In shape 
it is nearly square, rounded off at the 
corners, and is about three feet in diame- 
ter each way. In shape and position it 
very nearly resembles an old-fashioned 
looking-glass, and is placed at the most 
perfect inclination for reflecting the toilet. 

How it could have been formed in the 
leaning position in which it stands is the 
marvel ofall beholders. Close by the mir- 
ror is a small bench, called the Toilet, 
around which are hung folds of drapery, 
exquisitely white and beautiful. 

The apartment called the Church is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, from ten to 
fifteen in breadth, and sixty feet in height. 
At its entrance lies a mass of rock, glittering 
with crystals, and called the Diamond Bank. 
At one end is an elevation called the choir, 
above which rises a spiral column called 
the steeple, exceedingly white, and rising 
to a height of about forty feet. Ina recess 
of the wall, about midway of the Church, 
stands what is called the Organ. It is 
formed of a number of perpendicular col- 
umns of stalactites, varying in size like 
the pipes of an organ, and giving out 
sounds, when struck, corresponding to the 
different notes. Lafayette, whose name 
is dear to the heart of every American, 
has a seat of honor awarded him in this 
Church, called Lafayette’s Pew. 

A small room, in no way remarkable, is 
called Jackson’s Room, in honor of the 
President. The room adjoining it is filled 
with short, thick columns, bearing a re- 
semblance to sugar hogsheads. If imag- 
ination could have done so, it would prob- 
ably have made the columns into likenesses 
of cotton bales. 

A narrow strait, opening inte a circular 
recess, conducts to the Garden of Eden, 
a division of remarkable beauty. In many 
places the stalactites dropping from the 
ceiling and the stalagmites rising from the 
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P ° | 
floor run into one another, producing the | 


most interesting formations. One of the 


most curious is called the Banian-Tree, | 
and stands near a recess called Adam’s | 
Bed-Chamber, forming “ A pillared shade, | 
high overarched, with echoing walks be- | 


” 


tween.” Why it should have been called 


Adam’s Bed-Chamber we cannot conceive, | 


as his was neither confined by walls nor 
shut in by any roof except the sky. 
The Wilderness is a rough, narrow way, 


its greatest breadth being not more than | 


ten feet; its height, however, is about 
ninety feet, considerably higher than any 
other part of the cave. 

The Giant’s Causeway is a high ledge 


of rock, rising from twenty to forty feet | 
above the lower level, and having between ! 
it and the ceiling a space of from fifty to | 


seventy feet. A practicable route runs 


along this gallery, and by taking it the | 
visitor receives an idea of the grandeur | 


and magnificence of the cave, not other- 
wise to be obtained. 
this gallery are several stalagmites, of 
different heights, and so grouped as to 
suggest the idea of sentinels watching in 
silent patience through the everlasting 
night. As the lights bring them out of 
darkness for a moment, their effect is 
wonderfully striking. 

Jefferson’s Hall is of irregular shape, 
and lies about fifty feet below the level of 
the cave at its mouth. Its dimensions are 
two hundred and thirty-five feet in length, 
and from thirty to ninety in breadth, vary- 
ing in different parts from fifteen to ninety 
feet in height. Near the entrance of this 
hall lies a stalagmite of enormous size, 
and exceedingly curious. The entire mass 
is thirty-six feet in length by thirty in 
breadth, and is thirty feet in height, of 
oval shape, broadest at the base, and gradu- 
ally diminishing toward the summit. ‘ The 
peculiarity and beauty of this stalagmite 
consists in its being composéd of several 
stories or stages, which are separated by 


several horizontal layers of crystal spar, 


and from layer to layer the space is filled 
up by perpendicular flutings, formed by 


the dropping stalactites descending from | 


stage to stage. This is most happily de- 


nominated the Tower of Babel ; for though 


not strictly resembling the mas& that yet | 
remains of this stupendous edifice, on the | 


Plains of Shinar, it is nevertheless very 


like the popular representations of the | 


Tower of Babel accompanying the old 


Upon the edge of | 


editions of the Bible.” Altogether it pre- 
sents the appearance of having been aban- 
doned in an incompleted state. Parts of 
the mass are exquisitely and indescribably 
beautiful, and the wonderfully new and 
delightful sensations it affords are sufficient 
alone to repay the traveler for all the toil 
and trouble of his exploration. 

Immediately behind this curious stalag- 
|mite lie two hollow recesses, forming 
separate apartments, yet communicating 
with each other, the one called Sir Walter 
Scott’s Hall, the other Sir Walter Scott’s 
Library. In the center of the first cham- 
ber is an elevation resembling an altar, 
and called the Tomb; and in the beau- 
tiful petrifactions and incrustations with 
which the walls and ceilings of both apart- 
ments are covered may well be imagined 
| ** the ancient armor, antique weapons, and 
heraldic and baronial trophies with which 
the hall and library of Abbotsford were 
adorned.” 
he finds himself often repeating such 
snatches as the following from the wild 
ringing minstrelsy of Scott: 


As the visitor lingers here 


“ By a steel-clinch’d postern door 

They enter’d now the chancel tall, 

The darken’d roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty, and light, and small : 

The corbels were carved grotesque and grim, 

And the pillars with cluster’d shafts so trim, 
With base and capital flourish’d round, 

Like bundles of lances with garlands bound. 


“The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 

by foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wound 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 

Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 





Snow Hill is the name of another very 
| beautiful stalagmite of nearly equal pro- 
| portions with the one already described. 
In formation, also, it partially resembles 
'the Tower of Babel, though the general 
hue of the lower part is a dull yellow, and 
the top is crowned with a mass of the 
most dazzling whiteness, giving to it the 
{name it bears. Between these two re- 
markable stalagmites are a number of 
| highly interesting formations, among them 
| a stalactite of the purest white, resembling 
the rising or setting moon, and standing 
against a wall of dull brown; also two 
statue-like columns of stalagmite, bearing 
the names of Minerva and her Shield, and 
Niobe in Tears. In a recess very near 
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these stony images are some wonderfully 
beautiful formations. It is called the 
Gothic Temple, and contains a spring of 
water, which seems to make its religious 
furnishing complete. 

A singular formation of sheet stalactite, 
near the Snow Hill, has had bestowed 
upon it the two names of the Oyster Shell 
and the Fly Trap, both in some sort de- 
scriptive, but neither in poetical keeping 
with the object designated. The stalac- 
tites of which it is formed are two thin 
layers, nearly circular in shape, and from 
five to six feet in diameter. These hol- 
low sheets are joined at their smaller end, 
precisely like the shells of an oyster, and 
stand apart at the larger and outer end 
until they gap open a width of several 
feet. The inner surface of these curious 
shells is perfectly smooth, but their exte- 
rior is covered with all sorts of strange 
appendages. From the under one hangs 
a collection of folds resembling the bosom- 
ruffle of a shirt, or the full lace trimmings 
of a lady’s cap, depending edgewise, and 
so translucent as to admit of candle-light 
shining through them. Some of these 
ruffles are of the purest snowy white, others 
are of a dull yellow, and others, again, of 
browncolor. Nature has done her starch- 
ing so well that, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual moisture to which they are ex- 
posed, they do not in the least grow limp. 

A little beyond these curious ruffles 
there is a recess in the wall at a distance 
of twelve feet from the ground, entrance 
to which is obtained by means of a mov- 
able ladder, and in this recess the explor- 
ation terminates, at a distance of two 
thousand five hundred feet from the en- 
trance. Within this termination chamber 
there is a fine spring of water, covered 
over with a lid of rock, very thin, yet suf- 
ficiently strong to bear up a man’s weight. 
The water is drawn up through a hole in 
this covering. As it is the last point to 
which visitors penetrate, and somewhat 
difficult of access, the name of the enter- 
prising traveler, Bruce, has been given to 
the stalagmite at the entrance, and the 
singular fountain has been named “ The 
Source of the Nile.” 

The proprietor of the cave and. the 
hotel adjoining was in the habit until re- 
cently of making an illumination of the 
cave once a year, upon which occasions it 
was not unusual for four or five hundred 
persons to make an exploration at once, 





extensive advertising bringing together 
large numbers of people from the surround- 
ing country, together with a good many 
travelers seeking wonders, and naturally 
concluding that the occasion of a grand 
lighting up would be the most desirable 
one for visiting the cave. 

Mr. Buckingham, who has written an 
admirable account of a visit to the cave 
during one of these illuminations, tells us 
that his anticipations of splendor were by 
no means realized. The advertisements, 
he says, stated that two thousand candles 
would be employed in the illumination, but 
that that number would require to be 
greatly exceeded to produce anything like 
an effectual display. He says, also, the 
crowd was a great hinderance and obstruc- 
tion to the enjoyment, large numbers of 
the visitors seeming entirely insensible to 
the beauties about them, and that having 
for a short time jostled one another in 
hasty explorations, their noisy impatience 
to get out again became excessively 
annoying. 

I suspect that fewer of us than we are 
apt to imagine are educated up to an ap- 
preciation of the wild and rugged beauties 
of the grand old earth, our ancient mother. 
We find more pleasure, most of us, in 
paste and tinsel than in, the brightest 
landscape that ever “fronted the falling 
sun.” 

The music introduced into the cave to 
accompany the illumination was too noisy, 
Mr. Buckingham says, and the auditors 
too vociferous; also that some accidents 
and fights marred the festivities; so that 
altogether he was heartily glad to make 
his escape at the earliest convenience, 
notwithstanding some happy effects pro- 
duced by the lights, and the picturesque 
beauty of an occasional train winding 
over some ascent, or around a difficult 
point. After all, however, taking into 
consideration the probable mishaps and 
inconveniences, I apprehend the discon- 
tinuance of these illuminations to be no 
matter of regret. Mr. Buckingham says: 

“ Altogether, this cave may be regarded as 
one of the most extraordinary productions of 
this or any other country, and it is alone worth 
a voyage across the Atiantic to visit.” 

But we have already filled our allotted 
space in Tue Nationat, as perhaps the 
reader is glad to hear, for 

“Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven.” 
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LEFT, AND NEVER CALLED FOR. 


OSSIBLY some of our readers, in 

perusing the following little sketch, 
may find it awaken memories of the past, 
“ pleasant,” as Ossian has it, “ but mourn- 
ful to the soul.” It is slightly abridged 
from Household Words: 

I was once upon the deck of a packet 
bound for Rotterdam; the ropes that 
lashed her to the wharf had been slipped 
off, and the ropes with buffers (like an 
exaggerated species of that sea-weed 
which you pop with your fingers) were 
already dropped to ease us off the wooden 
pier, when a young lady who stood near 
me, clasped her hands, and exclaimed : 

“O,sir,my box! The black one there! 
It is left behind!” 

It was a large oblong ark with handles— 
a governess’s beyond all doubt—through 
which could be seen almost the scanty 
wardrobe and the little wealth of books, 
as though its sides were glass. 

“Stop her!” (meaning the ship) seream- 
ed I, indignantly. 

“ Move on a-head !” roared the captain. 

“It’s all I have in the world,” sobbed 
the poor governess. 

I ran up the iron ladder to those cross 
planks which are forbidden to passengers, 
and wherefrom the commander was giv- 
ing forth those Mede and Persian orders 
which are echoed by the fiend beneath. 

“Do you know this name, sir?” said I, 
fiercely, presenting him with my card. 

“Yes,” said he, rather subdued; “ but 
you ain’t—” 

“No,” said I, “Iam not, but I am, hem! 
—a relation of his.” 

“Then put her a-stern,” said he; and 
a-stern she was put accordingly, and the 
box was taken on board. 

The head of the packet company’s firm 
and I happened to enjoy the use of the 
same name, though I had not really the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. I think, 
however, as in the case of Uncle Toby’s 
oath, that the ingenious device may be 
pardoned for the sake of the feeling which 
prompted it. I was determined that, even 


"9 


to the detriment of truth, the poor lady’s 
box, the whole of her worldly goods, as 
she told me afterward, should not be left 
behind. 

I have purposely been sentimental thus 
far over luggage, to prevent these words 
awakening ridicule and absurd associ- 








ation. If mere things that have lost their 
owners excite our sympathy, how much 
more should living creatures, men, wo- 
men, and children, who are cut off, forlorn, 
abandoned, and, in two words, left behind ! 
I consider that a dog in a strange city, 
who has lost his master, to be one of the 
most affecting spectacles in nature. How 
he treads the mighty throng, with his eager 
nose upon the pavement, or lifts his anx- 
ious eyes to the face of every passer-by, 
standing upon three legs, poor fellow, as 
if that should benefit him, giving utter- 
ance, from time to time, to a whine of 
desolation more expressive of abandon- 
ment and a breaking heart than whole 
eantos of morbid self-love ; set upon by 
his own savage kind, saluted with a hun- 
dred kicks, flicked at by idle carmen, re- 
garded feloniously by brutal dog-fanciers ; 
but, indifferent to challenge, to ill-usage, 
to personal liberty, and even to the pangs 
of hunger, in that vain search of his for 
the beloved master by whom he has so 
carelessly been left and never called for. 
Happy for him will it be when his miser- 
able existence shall have been cut short 
by wheel of *buss or by edict of town 
council in the dog-days, when he becomes 
a portion for cats or an ingredient of 
sausages. My own profession and prin- 
ciples are those of a philanthropist, but, 
nay, therefore, if I had the power, and 
caught any man or boy who knew of the 
forlorn and piteous state of that poor 
brute, ill-using and tormenting it, I would 
hang him higher than Haman. 

Shall I ever forget that agony of de- 
spair, that utter desolation, which I my- 
self experienced during my first few days 
at a boarding-school, the first time I was 
left behind? When the shadow of my 
mother, as she bent over me for the last 
time, had been withdrawn; when the 
noise of the wheels which conveyed her 
home (home !) had died away; when the 
accents of my schoolmaster, as differ- 
ent from those in which he spoke two 
minutes back as a grating nutmeg from 
the fall of wine through a silver strainer, 
smote harshly upon my ears with 

“ You had better join your new friends 
in the playground, sir!” 

How all the memories of my happy 
childhood rushed through my little brain in 
that one moment; how dear seemed every 
kindness of which I had recked so lightly, 
how gentle every hand whose pressure I 
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had not cared to understand! How the 
smoothing of the pillow, and the soothing 
of the pain, came back to reproach me 
with ingratitude, and the thousand pleas- 
ures of my young life to pierce me with 
regret! My new friends in the play- 
ground, I was pretty certain, were not 
concocting plans to insure my happiness, 
and those companions of my solitude did 
not belie my suspicions. How mockingly 
familiar they were in their inquiries after 
papa and mamma, how cynically interested 
about my little sister, how hypocritically 
sentimental upon the rheumatism which I 
told them my old nurse Mathison was 
suffering from in the left knee ; and, when 
I had communicated everything, with what 
a hearty good-will the biggest boy knocked 
me down, and the rest kicked me back 
when I attempted to get up again! This 
incident, so charming to the advocates of 
school discipline, and so illustrative of 
our educational moral training, made but 
little impression upon me, except phys- 
ically, in bumps and bruises. 

I have thought much of this since, how- 
ever, in my position of philanthropist, and 
whenever a similar case occurs I would 
hang, not the poor brutal boys, but their 
learned and, perhaps, reverend preceptors, 
under whose rule such abominable in- 
stincts are let loose on helpless and unof- 
fending objects. As I say, however, this 
was, in my case, rather a relief; for hav- 
ing been hurt a good deal about the head, 
and bleeding a little from the mouth, I was 
carried up-stairs and put in dormitory at 
once, a long bare room with five white 
beds in it besides my own, clean as snow, 
and almost as comfortless, I just beheld 
it for an instant, and the uninteresting 
vision passed away. But, O! for that in- 
different chamber over the saddle-room at 
home, where the old coachman slept, and 
my beloved playmate the knife-boy ; and 
for one look of my unsympathized-with 
old nurse Mathison; and one tuck-up of 
my bed-clothes by her affectionate hands! 
Toward nearer and dearer than these my 
full heart did not dare to flutter, or, I ver- 
ily believe, it would have burst upon its 
way ; tears from the depths of some di- 
vine despair at last relieved me, and I 
reveled in what was, by contrast to the 
smothered passion, a positive luxury of 
grief. 

Robinson Crusoe—I made these paral- 
lels out of my stock of infant reading, but 





without deriving any consolation there- 
from—Robinson Crusoe, when first cast 
ashore upon his island, enjoyed high spir- 
its compared with mine, for he had not 
then, as I had, discovered that he shared 
it with savages. Captain Bligh, cut 
adrift with his ship’s biscuit and a bottle 
of rum, was, in his jolly-boat and among 
his companions, to be relatively envied. 
Philip Quarl—I was calling to mind the 
superior advantages of that recluse over 
myself when up came thé school to bed. 
They ascended the carpetless stairs to 
their respective resting-places with about 
the same disturbance that the builders of 
Babel must have gone about erecting their 
last finished story with; and yet they 
were in their stockings only, for I heard 
a tremendous noise of kicking off shoes at 
the bottom flight, and the slippers, which 
each had been there furnished with, were 
merely used as weapons of offense and re- 
taliation. 

Smacks like the report of pocket-pistols 
gave warning of the approach of my five 
companions, who were driven in by a su- 
perior force from the room opposite. 
They dipped the ends of their towels in 
jugs, however, and with these ingenious 
weapons at once repelled the enemy; 
moreover, a Cavé, or sentinel, was set at 
the door with a bolster, to guard against 
surprise, while the other four disrobed 
themselves for action. 

There was war declared, as it seemed, 
between our dormitory and the next, which 
was at once both a bold and a perfidious 
dormitory, hard to beat, and whom no 
treaty could bind ; and we had an awful 
time of it. Often, in the dead of night, 
when sleep was knitting up the raveled 
sleeve of care, has my pillow been ab- 
stracted, and myself half suffocated by 
repeated blows; often has water been 
poured upon me five hours before the 
usual time for performing the morning 
ablution ; often have my limbs been de- 
prived of blanket, sheet, and counterpane 
at one fell swoop. 

The next room never slept. This first 
night, however, our candle having been 
immediately dowsed, or extinguished, by 
the invading force, my presence was, for 
some time, undiscovered. I lay with 
beating heart, motionless through fear and 
sorrow, until the moment should arrive 
when mutual animosity was to be buried— 
I expected it—in a common object of per- 
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secution. Not till the usher came to 
take away our candle, and brought a light 
of his own with him, was my being recog- 
nized by my companions. I can only 
compare their horrid exultation at that 
moment to that which demons are said to 
testify at any unexpected accession to 
their party. They executed a pas-de- 
cing at once, partly on the floor, but prin- 
cipally, and always three at a time, upon 
my body ; they made of me an extempore 
battering-ram, stole softly out into the 
passage and knocked over the opposition 
Cavé with that astounding weapon ; they, 
but it is enough to say that they behaved 
as only the real, old, constitutional, pat- 
tern, Parliament-belauded British school- 
boy, when he gets a forlorn victim to tor- 
ment, and is in the enjoyment of good 
animal spirits, can behave. I have heard, 
indeed, that Caffirs, when intoxicated 
and under the influence of hereditary re- 
venge, are almost as cruel, but I don’t 
believe it. 

For my part, that first night at school 
has stood out for my life long a sublime 
memorial of wretchedness, compared with 
which all other possible miseries fade 
away and are not. ‘Toil, poverty, exile, 
nay, sea-sickness itself, are trifles light as 
air when weighed against that. When I 
think of my natural sensitiveness at that 
time, and of my extreme youth, it is pos- 
itively a wonder tO me that I survived. 
After I had been sufficiently pounded, 
torn to pieces, trodden on, I was let fall 
somewhere, and molested no_ further. 
Then it began to seem to me that I had 
been dropped ever so long ago out of 
heaven, where my mother lived, and was 
never more to return to it again. There 
was, indeed, an appointed limit for the 
banishment, but it was so far off that it 
appeared almost nominal. I counted it, 
however, hour by hour: thirteen weeks, 
ninety-one days, two thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four hours, or one hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand and forty 
minutes to the vacation. 

What had I done to deserve all this? I 
pondered. What good was to come of it? 
Would it not be better to die? And now 
I fell asleep, and dreamed the sweetest of 
dreams, about my sister Harriet and the 
pony; of haymaking in the fields at home 
and syllabub afterward ; of how, above all, 
I was never, never to leave home again ; 
of my father bringing me a watch upon 








my birthday, and saying, with an affee- 
tionate smile, 

‘A quarter to seven, young gents, a 
quarter to seven.” 

Alas! I was awakened by the school 
butler saying this as he came to call us, as 
I lay upon the bare boards bruised and 
shivering, among strange, cruel faces—lefi 
behind at school; and never, or as good 
as never, to be called for. 

It was after I lost my seven thousand 
pounds in the rag and bone business, and 
was existing upon fifty pounds per annum, 
paid quarterly, that I revisited, after ten 
years’ absence, the University in which I 
graduated. I was on foot and weary at 
the end of this my second day’s journey, 
and I sat down in a field that looks down 
upon the town. There was a gate close 
by, over which I remembered to have 
leaped my horse upon my last visit to this 
place. Three of my most intimate college 
friends were then with me— Travers, 
Stuart, and Gory Gumps, which was what 
we all called Grindwell of Magdalen, but 
why we did so I had forgotten. Our con- 
versation on that same day had been about 
our futures when we should have to leave 
this ancient place, whose high and noble 
associations had had less effect upon us, 
perhaps, than its genial influences. We 
knew then that we should one day regret 
that time of our hot youth when we walked 
in the ways of our heart and in the sight 
of our eyes, putting sorrow far away from 
us—when friends were many and foes 
were none, and all the months were May ; 
but I, fer my part, had never guessed how 
bitterly. I could never have looked for- 
ward—or I should, as a philanthropist, 
have slain myself—to this miserable hour, 
ten years away, when the beautiful river 
yonder, glittering in the sun, upon which 
I had so often passed the summer noons} 
should be as the waters of bitterness that 
came in even over my soul. I could see 
the green meadows, and the thin dark 
stream, and that fair tall tower standing 
by the bridge; and the whole prospect 
mocked me with its beauty more than the 
mirage of the desert mocks the traveler. 
The water was there, truly, but I was 
never more to drink of it. I got up and 
walked away with a weight at my heart— 
a physical weight, even, as it seemed, 
heavier than that of the knapsack I carried 
on my shoulders. ‘Two or three parties 
of young horsemen met or overtook me at 
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full speed, covering me with mud from 
their horses’ hoofs. ‘Then I came among 
the constitutionalists, the reading men, 
who go out walking for their health’s sake ; 
and when I had crossed the Isis, it was 
like a perfect retrogression of my life ten 
years, except for some vague, frightful 
difference that I could not altogether lose 
sight of. Such of the conversation, even, 
as I caught of the passers-by was precisely 
such as I used to hold and hear myself: 
about the bump that should have been de- 
cided foul; of him that had been screwed 
at supper; of him that was a safe double- 
first. ‘Travers was now a member of Par- 
liament, of which we had always suspected 
him at the Union, where he had been very 
noisy ; Stuart, who was always going up 
to town to dine with city companions, and 
who had brought us down on one occasion 
(it seemed yesterday) a white satin dinner 


carte to laugh at, composed entirely of. 


French dishes, with the very appropriate 
motto at top of it of Domine Dirige Nos— 
Stuart, I saw by the newspapers, had been 


trying to be mayor of his native city lately ; . 


Gory Gumps was a fellow of my own 
college, I knew. It was to see him that 
I had come so far, uninvited; but now 
that I was there my courage failed me. 
I had got visible woolen stockings on, a 
bad hat, a coat that had lost a button; 
still I was hungry, and I pressed up that 
street which might well be called the 
Beautiful, but which is named the High. 
I rang the gate-bell, and the porter, the 
jolly old porter, whom I knew so much 
better than he knew me, came out and 
stared superciliously. 

“Ts Gory—I mean, is Mr. Grindwell in 
college ?”’ said I, with a beating heart. 

** Do you mean Mr. Grindwell the dean?” 

** No,” answered I, hastily; “‘ by no 
means—not the dean ;” and I turned away. 
I could not quite stand that. Travers an 
M.P.—Stuart an alderman—these were 
enough removed from me; but Gory 
Gumps a dean! No, I felt that I was 
left behind, too far for recognition. 

When my family, who suffered also very 
severely in the rag and bone failure, had 
made up their minds to emigrate in a body, 
I, as a philanthropist, refused to deprive 
this country of my saving presence, and 
still remained in England. I went down 
to Liverpool to see my people off, as the 
saying is. It wasa sad sight truly. My 
mother, indeed—she for whom my little 





heart had yearned so when at school—was 
left behind in that green churchyard in the 
south which she had always wished to be 
her final resting-place ; but there was my 
father to take leave of, gray-haired and 
aged ; and that beloved old Dame Math- 
ison, whose rheumatism in the left knee 
had long become chronic, but who, never- 
theless, would not be parted from my dear 
sister Harriet. She thought, kind soul, 
that she should be able to defend and 
watch over her, better even than her hus- 
band, who was a true brother to me as he 
was a son to my father. Two of these 
four friends of mine I could never, in the 
course of nature, hope to see again: the 
other two would certainly be separated 
from me for long years, perhaps for life. 
That inquisitive portion of our interiors 
which will rise up into our throats when 
we are saying good-by to those we love, 
would, I thought, have suffocated me. 
Reflect, O happy ones, unseparated at 
home, what a thing it is to be parted from 
parent, from sister, from all; not by death 
——for before him, perforce, the whole hu- 
man race must bow submissive—but by 
poverty, which carries off by a sort of 
premature death so many into exile every 
year; a new strange land awaiting those 
who go, and an old land that has become 
strange through the exiles’ absence await- 
ing those who stay. 

Be not extortionate, O cabman, upon 
the quay; that extra sixpence which you 
have pilaged from the old man’s scanty 
purse, you will be glad, if it were possible, 
to restore a hundredfold—to atone for 
withall youhave. Gently, official, gently, 
as it is only a question of a minute. Let 
the girl hang round her brother’s neck a 
little longer, and thrust him not aside ; it 
will be better for you, very surely. Not 
that the old man, nor his child, nor I, have 
a thought now for injustice or for insult ; 
our eyes are blinded, our poor hearts are 
crushed. Never so near as when we part, 
is a true saying. ‘ Good-by,” “ God be 
with you,” and once more, “‘ Good-by.” 
I am hurried from the deck of the vessel 
by a weeping crowd, and can stand only 
at the edge of the quay, no nearer to those 
four who are waving their pocket-handker- 
chiefs ever again. It is a cold, misty 
morning, and the small rain is falling 
steadily ; but I see them plainly yet. The 
huge packet is cast off; the first half-turn 
of those enormous paddles, which must 
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ceaselessly revolve for so many thousand 
miles, is made; the people on the shore 
begin a sort of choking cheer, and those 
on board reply to it a little more sturdily. 
The ship forges ahead; the band strikes 
up a melody that is dear to those four and 
me, and which makes our tears flow freely. 
{ see their waving handkerchiefs once 
more—or I think I see them; and then 
over the sad waters into the misty day the 
vessel speeds, and the fog closes slowly 
over it. Istand upon the wet dock, gazing 
mournfully alone, and Left Behind! 


~—___ --- <> ¢- ——______—_- 


THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 


(| AX GREUFEL sat at his garret win- 
dow, his earnest gaze appearing to 
rest on the grand old cathedral of Nurem- 
burg, although he was really gazing on a 
home which his thoughts had often pic- 
tured, different far from his present lonely 
life, for it was gladdened by loving faces 
and the merry voices of young children. 
The present was long lost in a dreamy 
reverie, from which at last he was roused 
by the chimes for evening prayers. Start- 
led by the lateness of the hour, he rose 
wearily, and taking up his pencil, began 
sketching a face which had often inter- 
woven itself with his thoughts ; for many 
hours he worked steadily, until on the can- 
vas glowed a form so lovely yet simple 
in its girlish beauty, that he involuntarily 
-paused and wondered at his own work, 
and when he betook himself to his hard 
pallet, the sweet face he had been painting 
mingled with his dreams. It seemed to 
him that he was walking with a blooming 
maiden in a meadow, where the fresh 
grass was enameled with the brightest 
flowers, a soft breeze was around them, 
the notes of the birds filled the air; and 
all nature rejoiced in the early spring, 
when suddenly he awoke cheered and re- 
freshed by a vision so lifelike. All the 
ensuing day he painted with unceasing dil- 
igence, at the same face, and when at 
night he closed his eyes, it was with a 
hope that in sleep he might again meet 
that beauteous girl, and again he saw her, 
and it seemed to hith that she was his 
betrothed, and he entered with her into 
her parents’ dwelling, and they received 
him with joy as the promised husband of 
their only daughter Gretchen, and he felt 
the happiness, and the pleasure of home 
which he had never known since the poor 








widow Greufel died, and with many tears 
and prayers, left her orphan son to strive 
alone with the stormy world. 

A new life dawned upon Max, and many 
days, ah! even weeks passed thus, the 
dreams of the night furnishing a bright 
store of happy recollection for the day ; 
the picture meantime growing dearer to 
him every hour. The people of the house 
wondered much to see the young man’s 
face beam with radiant hope, to hear his 
springing step and cheerful voice ; they 
knew that his food was poor and insuf- 
ficient, that he was barely clothed against 
the piercing blasts of the winter which 
was setting in, but little did they reckon 
of the inner life of the striving artist. 
Now in his dream it appeared to him that 
the maiden was wooed and won his own 
forever; the good and lovely Gretchen, 
and her likeness was the face of the pic- 
ture, which only wanted the last touches 
to complete it, and which glowed in the 
little room with a marvelous beauty. 

And the day that it was finished Max 
Greufel’s heart felt glad and satisfied, for 
to him it was the living semblance of his 
bride as he first met her on that spring 
morning in the verdant meadow. 

But in sleep that night as he watched 
her fondly, it seemed to him that her face 
grew wan, and her sweet blue eyes look- 
ed sad and dim, and then an anxious fore- 
boding filled his mind, and the next day 
he was sore depressed. Alas! the happy 
dream was fading fast away, and now, in- 
stead of the once radiant visions, came 
those of doubt and perplexity, and by day 
all things were changed to Max: even 
the face of the picture no longer looked 
out on him with peace and love, but the 
eyes seemed mournful, and ill at ease. 
Many weary days passed thus, and the 
artist’s step grew feebler and feebler, for 
each night he saw his dream wife fading 
slowly from him, and he felt all hope de- 
parting. And one dreary night, when the 
wind was howling, and the elements all 
were waging a stormy warfare, as he lay 
in a restless slumber, it seemed to him, as 
he gazed on her gentle face, that the An- 
gel of Death had spread his shadowy 
wings above her, and with a mournful cry 
he awoke, for his heart was broken. And 
when he was sought in his garret, they 
found him kneeling dead before his easel, 
his arms round the fair picture which he 
had loved so fondly. 
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THE LOST CHILD—A CANADIAN 
SCENE. 


N araw Sabbath morning, after a night 
of heavy rain, in the month of August, 
we were assembled round the breakfast- 
table in our log-cabin, when the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs, followed by a smart rap 
on the door, announced a visitor. It was 
Mr. Reid, who informed us that his child, 
which had been missing on the plains the 
night before, was not yet found, and beg- 
ging of us, as we were near the ground, 
to turn out and assist in the search. 

What are called plains in Canada are 
ranges of high ground, which stretch 
through the country, usually parallel to 
some lake or river, and extend in breadth 
from two or three to twenty or thirty 
miles. The soil is sandy, and, except 
near a stream, thinly wooded ; while the 
ground is covered with swarth, intermixed 
with the most brilliant wild-flowers, and 
occasional beds of blueberries and wild 
strawberries ; thickets of brush, frequently 
interspersed, rendering it difficult for a 
stranger to keep his course. 

It is usual to make picnics to these 
fruit-gardens, and several of our number 
had been there the day before. On their 
return they mentioned Mr. Reid searching 
for his child, but we had no apprehensions 
for its safety. Some immediately started 
for the appointed rendezvous, while those 
who were left behind to look after the 
cattle were not slow in following. Scarce- 
ly had we reached the foot of the ridge, 
which was about a quarter of a mile from 
our house, when a severe thunder-storm 
commenced, accompanied by heavy rain ; 
and as we entered the forest, the roar of 
the storm, with the crash of falling trees, 
had a most awful effect. We thought of 
the terrors which must be felt by the poor 
lost one, and fervently wished it might be 
in some place of safety. Holding on our 
way, the smoke of a large fire soon brought 
us to head-quarters, where we found a 
number of people assembled, going about 
without any sort of organization. The 
father had gone to seek some rest, after 
wandering in the woods all night, calling 
on the name of his child, for they had got 
the notion that any noise or unknown 
voice would alarm the child, and cause 
her to hide. 

Inquiry was now made for those who 





the woods, and all of us were assigned 
different portions to search. My course 
lay through a dense cedar swamp, in the 
rear of our clearing. I wandered alone 
until toward evening, and never did I 
spend a Sabbath whose impressions were 
more solemn. My footsteps fell noise- 
lessly on the deep moss, beneath which I 
could frequently hear the trickling streams, 
while the thunder roared above, and the 
hoary trunks of the gray cedars reflected 
the lightning’s flash, or shivered by its 
fury, fell crashing to the ground. After 
wandering for some time without success, 
I took shelter from the rain in a ruined 
log-house, which, by the remains of a rail- 
fence, showed that a small clearing around 
had once been rescued from the forest; 
but the gloomy desolation of the scene 
seemed to have driven its possessor to seek 
a habitation nearer the society of men. 
We met at even without success, but, on 
comparing notes, were not disheartened, 
as we had yet only searched the outskirts 
of the plains: the object of our search, we 
fancied, might have wandered deeper into 
the woods; but then came the awful re- 
flection, that they abounded with wolves 
and bears, which often alarmed the set- 
tlers themselves, and stories were not 
wanting to render her situation more 
alarming. We were now, however, com- 
pelled to return, leaving a party to keep 
a look-out, and continue the fire. Next 
morning, the news having spread over the 
country, our number was increased to 
about two hundred. So great seemed the 
anxiety, that the store-keeper had left his 
store, as well as the farmer his hay un- 
raked. All seemed to think only of the 
lost child. We first formed parties of ten 
or twelve, and ranged in different direc- 
tions; then long lines were formed, each 
so near his neighbor as to command the 
ground between. The Indians, belonging 
to a village eight or ten miles off, were 
sent for ; every effort was used. Stretch- 
ing far into the heart of the forests, not a 
bush was left, not a log unexamined. But 
again we returned without success. Some 
of our number were again left, thinking 
that in the stillness of the night they 
might hear the cries of the child, and, 
wandering about, they might probably dis- 
cover it. 

This morning was fine, and our number 
seemed increased to three or four hundred. 


lived near and were best acquainted with | Twelve or fourteen Indians were also 
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there, on whom much dependence was 
placed. They, however, and with reason, 
would not search where we came. We 
again entered the forest, and traversed 
some of the heavily-wooded parts. The 
scene was in many parts magnificent; 
and advancing in a straight line, we were 
led into many spots where human feet but 
rarely trod. The deer and foxes rushed 
affrighted from their lairs, and the sporting 
propensities of many of our friends were 
hardly restrained by fear of alarming the 
child. We began now to get disheart- 
ened, and instead of a steady search, often 
scattered ourselves over the bed of blue- 
berries, or feasted on strawberries, which 
were frequently sprinkled in rich clusters 
along the ground. The wild flowers, too, 
in the thinner woods, were most brilliant ; 
many of them are bright scarlet, and from 
the calmness of the atmosphere, their color 
attains to great perfection. The joyous 
news was now spread that the Indians had 
found tracks ; but on examining the spot, 
I felt certain they were my own footsteps 
around the old log-house: the ground 
being soft, they had contracted, so as to 
appear like a child’s. These Indians fell 
far short of the intelligence with which 
they are usually painted They were 
sullen and taciturn, not, seemingly, from a 
want or desire to converse, but rather, as 
I imagine, from sheer stupidity. The 
Indians having failed in following out the 
tracks, we were again thrown on our own 
resources, and leaving a watch, returned 
home. 

This morning, a large number again as- 
sembled, many from a considerable dis- 
tance. But the search seemed to be car- 
ried on with less energy as the prospect 
of success diminished ; the day was spent 
in traversing the woods in long ranks, but 
many seemed careless; and though the 
finding of a saucer which the child had 
carried seemed to revive hope, we parted 
at night fully persuaded that we should 
never find her alive. 

Mr. Reid had now been out with us 
every day, and looked fatigued both in 
body and mind. This morning, on meet- 
ing in an altogether new quarter, he told 
us he had now no hope of finding his child 





alive, but it would be some satisfaction to | 


ascertain her fate; and if we would use 
our utmost endeavor this day, he dare 
hardly ask to trespass further on our 
time. 


I 


We now started with a determined en- 
ergy, and beat round for some hours. At 
length we mustered the whole party to go 
back four or five miles to a burn, beyond 
which we imagined she would not wander ; 
every thicket was examined, and many 
places seen which had been missed before. 
It was beautiful to see the deer bound 
harmless along our track, as the old hun- 
ters raised their sticks, wishing they had 
been rifles; yet we reached the hill over- 
hanging the burn without success. Here 


we at once stretched ourselves on the 
sunny bank, and soon stripped the 
blueberries of their black fruit. The 


younger part of us raked about the banks 
of the burn, while the elders lay down to 
rest, satisfied that our fruitless labor was 
now done. When the sun began to de- 
cline, we all started homeward, like the 
company breaking up from some country 
race-course. Many used praiseworthy 
endeavors to bring us to order, but in vain. 
Sometimes we formed line; again it was 
broken by a startled deer or a covy of 
pheasants ; after which numbers bounded, 
shouting and yelling with unseasonable 
merriment. Some trudged along, deep 
in conversation; while others, in short 
sleeves, overcome by heat, seated them- 
selves on a log, or, leaning on their com- 
panions, jogged lazily along. At length 
we descended into a hollow thicket, ia 
whose cool shade we again recovered a 
sort of line. Scarcely had we begun to 
ascend the opposite hill, when a faint 
cheer was heard ; immediately the woods 
re-echoed the response of our whole line, 
and we rushed onward, heedless of every 
impediment, until we reached a large 
clearing, amid which stood an empty frame 
of a house, and approaching it, there was 
Mr. Reid, with his child in his arms. [I 
will not attempt to describe his joy; we 
all crowded round to get one glimpse, and 
then returned to our homes, elated with 
our success. After being in the woods 
from Saturday morning until Thursday 
evening, the child was found by a party of 
two or three who had straggled from the 
rest. They saw her standing on a log, 
and her first question to one of them who 
advanced was: “Do you know where 
Mr. Reid lives?” What had been the 
sufferings of the little creature for five 
days and four nights in the open forest, 
may be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 
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AN ANCIENT MARINER’S FIRST LOVE. 


IR JOHN ROSS, the well-known nav- 
igator, who died a few months ago, 
lived to be nearly eighty years of age. 
An acquaintance of his heard him, a short 
time before his death, tell the following 
story of his first love. Thus, he says, it 
came about. 

We were wont to meet him at the house 
of a mutual friend, where he was always 
a welcome guest; came and went as he 
listed, and had his hammock swung ina 
chamber where the temperature suited him 
best; for he loved a cold, clear atmosphere. 
In a word, he was the center of as charm- 
ing a household group as shali be seen any 
day. Blooming faces shone upon him, 
merry songs greeted him as he took his 
place beside the cheery hearth in those 
cold evenings in spring. One bright- 
haired creature with rosy lips claimed him 
ever as her own, seated him beside her 
on the velvet couch, called him “ her dear 
boy,” which delighted the ancient mariner 
beyond all things, and at last drew from 
him the tale referred to. 

I had been reminding him of a very old 
friend now dead, and of whom we had 
heard nothing for many years: as I spoke, 
a tide of early recollections swept up and 
filled the old man’s eyes with tears. 
“Ah!” said he, “he was a very kind 
friend to me; we had been schoolmates, 
and then we went to sea together. After 
a while we parted, and I entered the royal 
navy; when I next saw O., I was com- 
mander on board the He was on the 
quay at Greenock when I sailed in, and 
little thought that the vessel carrying a 
royal pennant was commanded by Johnnie 
Ross. I landed, and went up to him with 
a man who knew us both. 

“Q.,” said the latter, “do you re- 
member little Johnnie Ross ?” 

“ Well,” answered O.; ‘‘and a pre- 
cious little seamp he was!” 

“On this,” observed Sir John, “we 
shook hands, and renewed our acquaint- 
ance, and I had reason to be glad of it; for,” 
he repeated, ‘‘ O. was very kind to me.” 

‘* Now about Margaret,” said the bonny 
creature beside him. 

“Ah! she was a noble girl! When I 
first knew her she was ten, and I about 
twelve yearsold. We used to walk home 
together from the school, and at first were 
very happy; but before long the children 








began to watch us, and we were obliged 
to make signs to one another about meet- 
ing. I mind well how shamefaced we 
were when the others caught us making 
signals before breaking up; and one day 
the master saw us, and it was on that oc- 
easion Margaret showed such spirit and 
courage as made me never forget her. 

“‘T had got out of school,” he continued, 
after a short pause, “ and was waiting for 
her, never heeding the children laughing 
at me, as I stood watching for the sight 
of her bonny face, for she was very fair.” 
I can by no means describe the pathos of 
the old man’s tone as he said this. ‘* When 
I began to think she was in trouble, and 
‘kept in,’ I hid myself till the place was 
clear of ither folk, and then I creepit round 
and keeked in at the window of a side- 
room where scholars in disgrace were put 
sometimes. Poor Margaret was indeed 
there, sitting upon a box, very forlorn, and 
erying bitterly. She brightened up at 
seeing my face in the window-pane, and 
smiled when I told her I had been waiting 
for her. Then I declared I would be re- 
venged on our hard master, and went at 
once to the school-room to carry out my 
plan: this was easy, for there was no one 
there. 

“Just over the master’s desk was a 
shelf, on which stood a large ink-bottle, 
and near to this again was the hat with 
which the dominie always crowned him- 
self when he assumed the seat of author- 
ity. 1 mounted the desk, took a piece of 
string from my pocket, tied the ink-jar 
and hat together, then, descending from 
my perch, left the room, and ran round 
again to the side-window to prepare Mar- 
garet for the result of my device. Then 
I ran home to dinner, and returned to 
school in the afternoon. 

“] was late. All the children were in 
the room; and at the master’s desk stood 
Margaret, with scarlet cheeks but triumph- 
ant eyes, just receiving the last blow of 
the leather strap on her open hand. The 
punishment of my mischievous revenge 
had been visited upon her. Streams of 
ink discolored the master’s face; and 
books and desk, on which last lay the 
broken ink-jar, were saturated with it. 
The master himself was furious ; and the 
more so that Margaret had borne the in- 
fliction like a heroine, in perfect silence, 
resolutely refusing to give up the name of 
the delinquent, whose accomplice she was 
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accused of being. She looked at me as 
she moved defiantly away, and the ex- 
pression of her eye warned me not to 
speak. It was, indeed, too late. I hur- 
ried from the room before I was observed ; 
Margaret walked proudly after me; and 
for the last time we took our way home 
together from the school.” 

I cannot do justice to this story as told 
by the old navigator. Nearly seventy 
years had passed away, and yet the mem- 
ory of his child-love was still the green 
spot in his heart. The pathos, too, was 
enhanced by the Scottish accent, which 
dignified, so to speak, a little history, that 
finely illustrates the exquisite poem Jeanie 
Morrison: 

“T’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 

I’ve borne a weary lot; 
But in my wanderings far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way; 
And channels deeper as it rins 
The luve o’ life’s young day.” 


He said all this, and much more than 
I can do justice to. The whole picture 
of the twa bairns—‘ two bairns and but 
ae heart’”—rose before me, as, blushing, 
frightened, and silent, they ‘ cleekit the- 
gither hame” after school. 


Twas then we luvit each ither weel, 
*Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time, sad time, twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns and but ae heart, 


“T saw thir twa bairns with their heads 
bent o’er ae braid page, with one book 
between them, the girl intent upon the 
lesson, the boy’s lesson in that fair child’s 
eyes: 

“Thy look was on thy lesson, 

But—my lesson was in thee !” 


He and Margaret met but twice after- 
ward. He dwelt most on the first of 
these meetings. ‘I was traveling,” he 
said, “in Scotland, when the coach stop- 
ped to take up a passenger. The moment 
the door opened, J knew her at once, but— 
she didna remember me ;” he sighed as 
he said this. ‘ Then,” he continued, “ I 
told her who I was, and reminded her of 
old times, thirty years before, and of that 
story of the ink-bottle and the beating she 
had got for my sake. She had almost 
forgotten it, but J never had.” Margaret, 
the mother of a large family, is now an 
aged woman, and probably thought little 





of Johnnie Ross after parting with him in 
childhood ; while he, literally voyaging 
from pole to pole, and having but a passing 
glimpse of her from time to time, may be 
said to have carried the memory of his 
child-love to his grave. 





“T SHALL SEE IN HEAVEN.” 


“T shall see in Heaven!” 
So murmur’d, in a low but gladsome tone, 
A dying girl; vail’d from her soft blue eyes 
Were all the beauties which God’s hand had 
thrown 
O’er this fair earth and richly-jewel’d skies; 
Her glance had never mark’d the opening flower, 
Nor watch’d the blending tints at sunset’s hour. 
**T shall see in Heaven!” 
No curtain’d vision there, nor tear-dimm’d 
sight 
To hide its glories, or their splendor pale ; 
The griefs and trials of life’s weary night, 
Pass not the limits of this shadowy vale ; 
In brighter regions all see “ face to face,” 
And never wearied, countless wonders trace. 


“T shall see in Heaven!” 
With this bright hope her spirit pass’d above, 
Leaving death’s impress on her marble brow ; 
Weep not for her: the Saviour’s smile of love 
Hath beam’d upon her, and she seeth now! 
Forgotten now are the regrets and fears, 
Which gather’d round her through her darken’d 

years. 


“T shall see in Heaven!” 
O, is not this a cheering thought for me, 
Now struggling on through darkness and 
through strife ! 
For all around is fraught with mystery, 
And strange is the enigma of one’s life: 
And oft with feverish longings for the light, 
I grope my way and trust that all is right. 


“T shall see in Heaven!” 
How truths which once so widely parted seem’d, 
By links invisible to mortal ken 
Were intimately join’d: how things we deem’d 
So adverse to the real good of men, 
Were its promoters: how from grief and care 
God’s touch evolved such joys as angels share, 


“T shall see in Heaven !” 
The loving and the gentle-hearted friends, 
Long the companions of my checker’d path, 
Whose hallow’d memories such enchantment 
lends 
To evening musings by my peaceful hearth, 
O, when within our Father’s house we meet, 
How joyfully each other we shall greet! 
“T shall see in Heaven!” 
The Saviour—* whom not having seen” I love; 
And gaze through all eternity on Him, 
Enthroned amid rejoicing saints above ; 
When naught of earth his radiant charms can 
dim, 
Here, sin and sorrow oft his glories hide ; 
There, I shall dwell forever at his side! 
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PULP AND ESSENCE. 


FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue vernal season is upon us. At least so 
the Almanac says, and we dare not, as we 
love to be orthodox, question the fact, al- 
though, in good sooth, the weather, at this 
present writing, is very little like the com- 
mencement of the season of which poets 
love to sing. Of 


THE MONTH OF MAROH, 
which has the honor of being the pioneer in 
the vernal calendar, a writer in Putnam’s 
Monthly thus discourseth : 


“There is no more hysterical and distracted month 
than the month of March. The year seems to be then 
in its babyhood, not yet knowing its own mind, but, 
after a most infantile fashion, smiling and squalling in 
the same moment. It is always in extremes, too; it 
never rains then but it pours; it never blows but it 
makes a tempest of it. It is also a most ridiculous, 
sneaking bully of a month; it roars you in like a lion, 
and bleats you out likealamb. How much more mag- 
nanimous and more generally admired is the month of 
October, which, entering like the meekest of young 
muttons, makes its exit with asublime leonine uproar. 


THE BIBLE. 

Dr. Stockton, formerly of Baltimore, now of 
Philadelphia, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a magazine entitled Stockton’s Book 
and Journal. The leading article in the first 
number is an address delivered by the edit- 
or at the anniversary of a Bible society. 
Speaking of the Book of God, he says: 


It were a marvelous thing for an angel to appear as 
an author, for Gabriel or Michael, for instance, to fa- 
vor the world with some dnuly-attested composition, 
as a fair expression of his genius and intelligence ; some 
history, law, or psalm; some provorb or prophecy ; 
some doctrinal and practical epistle, or apocalypse of 
things unseen and unknown. And yet this were noth- 
ing in comparison with God's appearance as an au- 
thor. He, whose absolutely perfect infinitude is the 
author and support of all the subjective and objective 
intellect in the universe, has condescended to assume 
this humble form in our midst. Here, in the Bible, 
he reveais himself in all the relations just alluded to; 
as a historian, lawgiver, and poet; a proverbialist and 
prophet; a doctrinal and moral preceptor; a graphic 
delineator of the symbolic apocalypse of the future. 

It may be that this is at once the first and last ap- 
pearance of our Maker in this way. He has created 
millions of worlds, but composed only one book. 
What a contrast? The worlds, how magnificent they 
are! Even tho planets are magnificent; how much 
more the suns! and, still, how much more the sys- 
tems! How infinitely magnificent the universal sys- 
tem of systems! To the all-comprehensive eye of 
their Creator, with what a blaze of glory they light up 
immensity! To the all-comprehensive ear of their 
Creator, with what a concert of music they enliven 
eternity! How much of his perfections he has dif- 
fused among them all! And yet, after all, for this is 
the point of these remarks, he has inclosed more of 





his perfections in this little book than he has spread 
abroad over all the creation! His mind opens here 
as it never opened there. His heart throbs here as it 
never throbbed there. Nay, more, to finish the figure 
and tell the whole truth, his eyes weep here, his 
tongue falters here, and his hand trembles here. No 
wonder he resigned the pen to steadier nerves. He 
might indent the law on tables of stone; but he could 
hot record the story of the Cross! 

It ts enough! One sun in heaven, one Bible on 
earth! one the light of the natural world, the other the 
light of the spiritual world! Where is natural day? 
Wherever the sun shines! And where is spiritual 
day? Wherever the Bible shines! In either case 
day is nowhere else. True, the moon gives light 
when the sun has set; and so the Church may give 
light when the Bible is withdrawn. But, in both 
cases, it is night-light, not daylight. Besides, the sun 
is not set to the moon, but only to the earth; the 
moon sees it still, thongh the earth does not, and the 
moon shines because she sees it. And so the Bible is not 
withdrawn from the Church, but only from the world. 

In all such instances the Church sees it, though the 
world does not, and the Church shines only because she 
sees it. If all the moon be dark except half its edge- 
line, even that is proof that the sun is still in sight; 
and so, if all the Church be dark save some small seg- 
ment, even that, however small, is proof that the 
Bible bas not quite passed away. Still, the moon re- 
joices most when the sun returns, and she is allowed 
to hide herself in his glory; and so the Church tri- 
umphs most when the Bible returns, and she is per- 
mitted to fade in its excelling splendor! 

As an appropriate sequel to the above 
eloquent tribute to the Book of books, we 
subjoin a few thoughts from an unknown 


author, entitled, 


THE ONE GREAT IDEA IN THE BIBLE. 

As in Beethoven's matchless sonatas there runs one 
idea, worked out through all the changes of measure 
and of key, now almost hidden, now pointed at in 
wild minor sweetness, now breaking out in rich nat- 
ural melody, whispered in the treble, murmured in 
the bass, dimly suggested in the prelude, but growing 
clearer as the work proceeds, winding gradually back 
till it ends in the key in which it began, and closes in 
triumphant harmony! so throughout the whole Bible 
there runs one great idea: man’s ruin by sin, and his 
redomption by grace; in a word, Jesus Christ the Sav- 
iour. This runs throngh the Old Testament, that 
prelude to the New; dimly promised at the fall, and 
more clearly to Abraham; typified in the ceremonies 
of the law; all the events of sacred history paving the 
way for his coming; his descent proved in the geneal- 
ogies of Ruth and Chronicles; spoken of as Shiloh by 
Jacob, as the Star by Balaam, as the Prophet by Moses, 
the David of the Psalms, the Redeemer looked for by 
Job, the Beloved of the Song of Songs! 

We find him in the sublime strains of the lofty Isa- 
iah, in the writings of the tender Jeremiah, in the 
mysteries of the contemplative Ezekiel, in the visions 
of the beloved Daniel, the great idea growing clearer 
and clearer as the time drew on! Then the full har- 
mony broke out in the song of the angels, “Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will toward 
men!” And evangelists and apostles taking up the 
theme, the strain closes in the same key in which it 
began; tho devil, who troubled the first paradise, for- 
ever excluded from the second, man restored to the 
favor of God, and Jesus Christ the key-note of the 
whole! 
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THE DYING HOUR. 
A ereat deal is said about the pains of 
death; and the agony of the dying hour has 
been depicted in prose and verse. A writer 
in the Philadelphia Ledger gives the other 
side of the subject: 


It is nearly certain—indeed, as certain as anything’ 
chiefly speculative can be—that in all deaths the phys- 
ical suffering {s small. Even where invalids experi- 
ence the most excruciating agony during the progress 
of the disease, nature comes to their relief at the last 
hour, and life goes out gently, like a candle in its sock- 
et. Those who have witnessed death-beds most fre- 
quently, especially if they have been intelligent per- 
sons, and therefore capable of judging, agree generally 
in considering the physical pain of death as inconsid- 
erable. They say that the convulsive motions which 
frequently attend the parting breath are not evidence 
of suffering, for that the invalid is insensible. They 
say also that when the senses are retained there is usu- 
ally no such spasm. A leading medical authority 
states that scarcely one person in fifty is sensible at 
the point of death; and some physicians assert that 
they have never seen a death-bed in which the patient 
was sensible. As life fails, nature, it would seem, 
beneficently interposes, deadening the sensibility of 
the nerves, and otherwise preparing the individual for 
the great and inevitable change. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF THE SOUL. 
Tere is truthfulness as well as beauty in 
the following, the writer of which is un- 
known to us: 


In the life of the good man there is an Indian sum- 
mer more beautiful than that of the seasons; richer, 
sunnier, and more sublime than the most glorious In- 
dian summer whjch the world knew—it is the Indian 
summer of the soul. When the glow of youth has de- 
parted, when the warmt? of middle age is gone, and 
the buds and blossoms of spring are changing to the 
sere and yellow leaf, then the mind of the good man, 
still ripe and vigorous, relaxes its labors, and the mem- 
ories of a well-spent life gush forth from their secret 
fountains, enriching, rejoicing, and fertilizing; then 
the trustful resignation of the Christian sheds around 
a@ sweet and holy warmth, and the soul, assuming a 
heavenly luster, is no longer restricted to the narrow 
confines of business, but soars far beyond the winter of 
hoary age, and dwells peacefully and happily upon that 
bright spring and summer which await him within 
the gates of paradise, evermore. 


THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED 
Are thus contrasted in a recent work of 
fiction, entitled “‘ Never too late to mend :” 

The righteous man has a strong tower that the sin- 
ner lacks. He is fit to battle with solitude and fearful 
darkness; an unseen light shines in upon his soul; an 
unseen hand sustains him. The darkness is no dark- 
ness to him, for the Sun of Righteousness is nigh. In 
the deep solitude he is not alone, for good angels whis- 
per by his side. “Yea, though he walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, yet shall he fear no 
evil, for God is with him; his rod and his staff they 
comfort him.” The wicked have not this comfort: to 
them darkness and solitude must be too horrible. Sa- 
tan, not God, is their companion. The ghosts of their 


past crimes rise and swell the present horror, Remorse 





and despair are added to the double gloom of solitude 
and darkness. You don’t know what you are doing 
when you shut up a poor lost sinner of excitable tem- 
perament in that dreadful hole, (solitary imprison- 
ment.) It is a wild experiment on a human frame, 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
From the same work we quote: 

What animal but man did you ever seo maltreat a 
female of his species? The claims to pity and uncom- 
mon consideration every woman builds up during a 
few years of marriage! Her inestimable value in the 
house! How true she is, unless her husband corrupts 
her, or drives her to despair! How rarely she is evil 
disposed but by his example! God made her weaker 
that man might have the honest satisfaction and supe- 
rior joy of protecting and supporting her. To torture 
her with the strength so intrusted him for her good, 
is to rebel against Heaven's design; it is to be a mon- 
ster, a coward, and a fool. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 
Dr. CHALMERS answers the question : 


The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, drink, 
and sleep; to be exposed to darkness and light; to 
pace around in the mill of habits and turn the mill of 
wealth; to make reason our beok-keeper and thought 
into an implement of trade—this is not life. In all this 
but a poor fraction of the unconsciousness of humanity 
is awakened; and the sanctities still stumber which 
make it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, 
beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence; the laugh of mirth which 
vibrates through the heart; the tear which freshens 
the dry wastes within; the music that brings child- 
hood back; the prayer that calls the future near; the 
death which startles us with mystery; the hardship 
which forces us to struggle; the anxicty that ends in 
trust—are the true nourishment which ends in being. 


EMBARRASSMENT INCREASES AS WEALTH 
INCREASES. 

Ir is not true, as generally supposed, that 
rich men are exempt from the perplexities 
that harass those cf smaller means, for the 
temptation to spend usually increases in a 
more rapid ratio than the increase of wealth. 
Hence says Whately: 

It is worth remarking, as a curious circumstance, 
and the reverse of what many would expect, that the 
exponses called for by a real or imagined necessity of 
those who have large incomes, are greater in proportion 
than those of persons with slenderer means; and that 
consequently a larger proportion of what are called the 
richare in embarrassed circumstances than of the poorer. 
This is often overlooked, becguse the a)solute number 
of those with large incomes is so much less, that, of 
course, the absolute number of persons under pecuni- 
ary difficulties in the poorer classes must form a very 
great majority. But if you look to the proportions, 
it is quite the reverse. Take the number of persons 
of each amount of income, divided into classes from 
£100 per annum up to £100,000 per annum, and you 
will find the per centage of those who are under pe- 
cuniary difficulties continually augmenting as you 
go upward. And when you come to sovereign states, 
whose revenue is reckoned by millions, you will hardly 
find one that is not deeply involved in debt! So that 
it would appear, the larger the income the harder it is 
to live within it, 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
LaMArtTing graphically describes the great 
emperor, painting his profile, bust, and 
physique in life-like colors: 


The empire had made him old before his time. 
Gratified ambition, satiated pride, the delights of a 
palace, a luxurious table, a voluptuous couch, long 
vigils, sleepless nights, divided between labor and 
festive pleasure; the habit of riding, which made him 
corpulent—all tended to deaden his limbs and enervate 
his faculties. An early obesity overloaded him with 
flesh. His cheeks, formerly streaked with muscles and 
hollowed by the working of genius, were broad, full, 
and overhanging, like those of Otho in the Roman 
medals of the empire. An excess of bile mingling with 


the blood, gave a yellow tint to the skin, which, at a | 


distance, looked like a varnish of pale gold on his 
countenance. His lips still preserved their Grecian 
outline and steady grace, passing easily from a smile 
toa menace. His solid, bony chin formed an appropri- 
ate base for his features. His nose was buta line, thin 
and transparent. The paleness of his cheeks gave 
greater brilliancy to the blue of his eyes. His look 
was searching, unsteady as a wavering flame—an cm- 
blem of inquietude. His forehead seemed to have 
widened, from the scantiness of his thin black hair, 
which was falling from the moisture of continual 
thought. It might be said that his head, naturally 
small, had increased in size, to give ample scope between 
his temples for the machinery and combinations of a 
mind, every thought of which was an empire. The 
map of the world seemed to have been incrusted on 
the orb of that reflective head. But it was beginning 
to yield; and he inclined it often on his breast, while 
crossing his arms like Frederic the Great—an attitude 
and jesture which he appeared to affect. Unable any 
longer to seduce his courtiers and his soldiers by the 
charm of youth, it was evident he wished to fascinate 
them by the rough, pensive, and disdainful character 
of himself—of his model in his latter days. He molded 
himself, as it were, into the statue of reflection, before 
his troops, who gave him the nickname of Father 
Thoughtful. He assumed the pose of destiny. Some- 
thing rough, rude, and savage in his movements re- 
vealed his southern and insular origin. The man of 
the Mediterranean broke out constantly throngh the 
Frenchman. His nature, too great and too powerful 
for the part he had to play, overflowed on all occasions. 
He bore no resemblance to any of the men around 
him. Superior and altogether different, he was an off- 
spring of the sun, of the sea, and of the battle-field— 
out of his element even in his own palace, and a 
stranger even in his own empire. 


IRON MORE USEFUL THAN GOLD. 
Epwarp Everett thus illustrates the various 
gradations of human society: 


I bave now in my hand a gold w&tch, which com- 
bines embellishment and utility in happy proportions, 
and is often considered a very valuable appendage to 
the person ofa gentleman. Its hands, face, chain, and 
case are of chased and burnished gold. Its gold seals 
sparkle with the ruby, topaz, sapphire, emerald. I 
open it, and find that the works, without which this 
elegantly furnished case would be a mere shell—those 
hands motionless, and those figures without meaning, 
are made of brass. Investigate further, and ask, what 
is the spring, by which all these are put in motion, 
made of? I am told it is made of steel! I ask, What 
is steel? The reply is that it is iron which has under- 








goneacertain process. So, then, I find the mainspring, 
without which the watch would always be motionless, 
and its hands, figures, and embellishments, but toys, 
is not of gold—that is not sufficiently good; nor of 
brass—that would not do—but of iron. Iron, there- 
fore, is the only precious metal! and this watch an 
emblem of society. Its hands and figures, which tell 
the hour, resemble the master-spirits of the age, to 
whose movements every eye is directed. Its useless 
but sparkling seals, sapphires, topazes, and embellish- 
ments, are the aristocracy. Its works of brass are the 
middle-class, by the increasing intelligence and power 
of which the master-spirits of the age are moved; and 
its iron mainspring, shut up in a box, always at work 
but never thought of, except when it is disorderly, 
broke, or wants winding up, symbolizes the laboring 
class, which, like the mainspring, we wind up by the 
payment of wages, and which classes are shut up in 
obscurity, and though constantly at work, and abso- 
lutely necessary to the movement of society, as the 
iron mainspring is to the gold watch, are never thought 
of except when they require their wages, or are in 
some want or disorder of some kind or another. 


THE GOOD OLD TUNES. 

Atas! we hear them no more. In their 
stead we have science, incomprehensible 
harmonies, and artistic execution. Very 
fine, doubtless, only we don’t understand it, 
An unknown pen gives utterance to thoughts, 
melancholy in their present truthfulness, but 
joyous as they beckon us away to the infin- 
ite future; 


Last evening we were walking leisurely along. The 
music of choirs in three churches came floating out 
into the darkness around us, and they were all new 
and strange tunes but one; and that one, it was not 
sung as we have heard it, but it awakened a train of 
long-buried memories, that rose to us even as they 
were before the cemetery of the soul bad a tomb in it. 
It was sweet old “ Corinth” they were singing—strains 
that we have seldom heard since the rose color of life 
was blanched; and we were in a moment back again 
to the old church; and it was asummer afternoon, and 
yellow sunbeams were streaming through the west 
windows, and the silver hair of the old deacon was 
turned to gold in its light, and the minister, who we 
used to think could never die, so good was he, had 
concluded his “application,” and “exhortation,” and 
the village choir was singing the last hymn, and the 
tune was “ Corinth.” 

It is years, we dare not think how many, since then, 
and “the prayers of David the son of Jesse” are ended, 
and the choir scattered and gone; the girl with blue eyes 
that sang alto, and the girl with black eyes that sang air ; 
the eyes of the one were like a June heaven at noon, 
They both became wives and both mothers; and they 
both died. Who shall say they are not singing “ Cor- 
inth” still, where Sabbaths never wane and congrega- 
tions never break up? There they sat Sabbath after 
Sabbath, by the square column at the right of the 
“leader ;” and to our young ears their tunes were the 
very “soul of music.” That column still bears their 
penciled names as they wrote them in those days in 
life’s June, 183-, before dreams of change had overcome 
their spirits like a summer's cloud. 

Alas, that with the old singers most of the sweeter 
tunes have died upon the air! But they linger in mem- 
ory, and they shall yet be sung in the sweet reunion 
of song that shall take place by-and-by, in a hall whose 
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eolumns are beams of morning light, whose ceiling is 
pearl, whose doors are gold, and where hair never turns 
silvery, and hearts never grow old, Then she that 
gang alto and she that sang air, will be in their places 
ence more. 


THE CALIFORNIA YANKEE. 
Euiza W. Fannuam is a strong-minded wom- 
an, whose adventures in the golden state 
have been woven into a very readable vol- 
ume. Her descriptions of character are 
graphic and amusing.- She says: 

The California Yankee is the New England Yankee, 
with all his peculiar power centupled. All his sharp- 
ness is sharpened; all his ‘cuteness is more ‘cute. If 
he belonged to the wooden nutmeg genus in New En- 
gland, he will manufacture gold beads here ; if he could 
blow a fife on training days, he will be a professor of 
music here; if he have built a pig-sty or kennel at home, 
he will be a master-builder in California. If he have 
been six months at a public school, and lumbering the 
rest of his life, he would become a candidate for the 
throne, if there were an elective one in the country to 
be filled; and, if successful, would whittle out a tolera- 
bly smart coronation speech, or, failing, he would go 
to hear his competitor's, and guess pretty shrewdly 
how he would get along. In the choice of his occupa- 
tion, be considers its lucrativeness first, and the 
chamces apart from that. These he is always looking 
out for. He has a wide range of pursuits, places, and 
employments to choose from. The professions are 
open to him, if he can read and write; and every office 
in his county, if its population is pretty fairly mixed 
of Eastern people. He may keep a monte table, sell 
strong drink, be treasurer of moneyed associations, or 
quartz companies, in short, he may be anything that 
he has the power or the wish to be, but he is always 
the Yankee. Always under the legitimate occupation 
is covered something else—some “ spec”—from which 
great results are hoped; some scheme or schemes, that 
will scarcely bear examination by daylight, to fill up 
the intervals of attending to his regular business, or 
bear him company to and from his restaurant and 
drinking saloon. Maturing these, he thrusts his hands 
deeper into his pockets, is more vigorously attentive to 
his tobacco, and quite energetic in his enjoyment of 
the national recreation with the knife. When these 
symptoms are observable, it behooves Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. White, if they are trading with him, to 
consider well what they are doing, while they, per- 
haps, are working their way, with equal industry, into 
somebody else's pocket. 


POETS. 
A writer in the London Literary Journal 
must, for his wit’s sake, be pardoned a little 
exaggeration : 

Poets were never greatly renowned for worldly wis- 
dom, were never celebrated for providing against a 
rainy day. They sing merrily, but forget that singing 
does not fill the stomach. They are the children of 
Providence, in so far as they take no thought of to- 
morrow. They ignore political economy and the rules 
of arithmetic. They cannot cast up their baker's bill, 
or give accurate change out ofa dollar. They don’t in 


general know when they are cheated, and they don’t 
know how to cheat. 
awake, you may pass off a gilt button upon the 
man of meters as readily as you would a germine coin 
He never knows the price of bread, or 


Unless he is uncommonly wide 


from the mint. 
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whether stocks are rising or falling. The par of ex- 
change is a perfect mystery to him. In himself he is 
a social problem. One does not know al ays where to 
find him, where to look for him. The moon, with her 
mutations, libations, her fits and starts, her behind- 
times and before-times, does not present a greater diffi- 
culty to the practical astronomer than does the poet— 
the genuine poet—to the practical man. He is ab- 
normal, erratic. To-day be procrastinates; to-morrow 
he starts ahead like arocket. He is a puzzle to both 
debtor and creditor; to-day profuse, to-morrow seedy 
as the yellowish cucumber. The worst of it is, that 
you cannot quarrel with him. You may say severe 
things to him, may shake an ominous fist in his face, 
and he only smiles. For the life of you, you cannot 
break his head. That would be rank treason against 
genius. He pulls out his pocket and shows its empty 
conditions ; he lays bare his heart and shows its riches. 
What use taking out a writ against this man? A jury 
would never give verdict against him. How could 
they? As well a verdict against a suckling. Your 
true poet is a man to be fleeced and spoliated ; to havo 
his teeth extracted, as we were wont to serve the Jews, 
with this difference, that he submits to every painful 
process without knowing why heshould be the victim. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM IN POETRY. 
A wRiTER in a foreign magazine says: 


There is a class of pocts who are called, and some of 
them very falsely so, transcendental. Transcendent- 
alism transferred to poetry has adopted a strange 
method of explaining itself. What was partially com- 
prehonsible before, has now become al! but incompre- 
hensible. This is owing to the language in which it 
elothos itself. The Transcendental Poets write for 
themselves and for no one else. They use a jargon 
which none but the initiated understand. It is the 
Mumbo-Jumboism of literature. It is unfortunate that 
they will make use of their lingual enormities, when 
Wordsworth has shown us what may be done with 
simple English, and when Milton has made it almost 
inspired. It is further unfortunate; for their meaning 
is ofttimes of value. We do not believe that this 
strange tongue is natural to them; it is but a gro- 
tesque suit of clothes. Let it be thrown off. It is 
better to be naked to all the world than dressed for a 
few. We fear that these men who pass, twisting and 
circling like “ the serpent, more subtle than any beast 
of the field,” through the fair Paradise of the English 
language, will finally gain for themselves the serpent’s 
curse. Emerson, who is perhaps the essence of Trans- 
cendentalism, is yet comprehensible enough; for he 
condescends to use his native tongue in its purity, and 
frames his sentences according to the understood rules 
of English grammar. Mr. Browning, for example, 
whom we recognize as a true poet, and whose dramas 
are strong with intuitive conception, is yet so strange 
and uncouth in his modes of expression, that he repels 
numbers whom he might attract. The story of the 
great comedian who took up as his first book, on re- 
covering from a fever, Browning's “Sordello,” and 
after reading three lines cast it down, and with a face, 
half terror, half fun, exclaimed, “ Merciful Goodness! 
have J lost my senses ?” is but the story of thousands. 


THE CHRISTIAN IS NEVER USELESS. 
Tue (London) Wesleyan Magazine beautifully 
illustrates the sentiment: 


Devout persons have sometimes prayed that they 
might never live to be useless. It may be asked, how- 
ever, whether such a prayer is necessary. We are 
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perhaps, too much accustomed to associate the idea 
of usefulness with public life and labor in the cause of 
God. A poor and afflicted Christian woman, laid 
aside by paralysis, infirmity, or age, might linger in a 
garret or ceilar for years, and be almost lost to the 
knowledge of the Church; and yet, from that lonely 
spot, in her low estate, prayers full of unction, unheard 
by mortals, might ascend to the throne of the heay- 
enly grace, and be answered in China, in India, in 
Africa, to the comfort of many a missionary, and the 
conversion of many a sinner. God has his hidden 
saints in every Christian land, who, without a name, 
are among the choicest instruments of benefiting man- 
kind. A good man is never useless. If removed 
from active service, itis no less true that he is laid 
aside for God, than that he once labored for God. The 
design of his existence is the same in either case, 
and in each state that end is answered. Throughout 
the varied life of his servants, bo they well known or 
obscure, “God in all things” is “glorified through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and dominion forever 
and ever.” 1 Peter iv, 11. 


ICEBERGS AND WIDOWS. 
Tue Sparrowgrass historian is responsible 
for this: 

There is no Arctic Sea in the bosom of a widow of 
twenty-two to keep the iceberg of grief floating there 
for a very long time. It may crush, and ruin, and 
wreck, perhaps; but it won't keep. To be sure, to 
carry out the image, there is more below than above 
the surface; more that is hidden than what meets the 
eye; but when the upper ice melts, it is very difficult 
to tell what becomes of the ice below. This is ono of 
the curious phenomena peculiar to icebergs and 
widows. 


BIRDS. 
Here is a little gem from Stoddard’s recent 
volume of poems, to which we have already 
been indebted. There are many besides the 
poet who have bad luck in catching the 
thoughts which sing about them: 


Birds are singing round my window, 
Tunes the sweetest ever heard, 

And I hang my cage there dayly, 
But I never catch a bird. 


So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long; 
But they will not fold their pinions 
In the little cage of song! 


FEMALE TACTICS. 


CovENTRY PATMoRE is not only a poet, but a 
bit of a wag, mingling a fair amount of 
truth with his satirical touches: 
And, evermore for either’s sake, 
To the sweet folly of the dove, 
She joins the cunning of the snake 
To rivet and exalt his love; 
Her mode of candor is deceit ; 
And what she thinks from what she'll say, 
(Although I never call her cheat,) 
Lies far as Scotland from Cathay. 
Without his knowledge he was won; 
Against his nature kept devout ; 
She'll never tell him how ‘twas done, 
And he will never find it out. 
Vor. X.—21 





Tue following is pithily expressed. It is 
from the late Benjamin Parsons: 


A WORD ABOUT CHANCE. 

Atheists tell us that there is no God, and that every- 
thing happens by chance; and then if we question 
them they inform us, that chance is alike cause and 
effect. Sometimes it was fortune, and sometimes an 
event which came about without being contrived, ex- 
pected, intended, or foreseen. If you inquire more 
into the philosophy of these profound philosophers, 
who are too philosophical to believe that the universe 
had a rational Creator, or is governed by an intelligent 
Beneractor, they frankly admit that their favorite 
chance has neither body nor soul ; has neither thought, 
imagination, reason, will, nor power; is neither good 
nor evil, wise nor foolish, right nor wrong. 

Chance can neither walk nor talk, love nor hate, 
move nor stand still! Itis,in fact, an infinite, eternal, 
everlasting nothing; which, though a nonentity itself, 
yet made everything that is made, and produces all 
the order and confusion of the universe. It exists, of 
course, although no Atheist or Deist ever saw, or 
heard it, or knows anything atallaboutit. Itis every- 
where and nowhere at the same time; it does every- 
thing, and does nothing; it fills immensity, and yet is 
less than the smallest atom, and has been active and 
passive, although it never had any existence! 

Such is chance, and such the rationality of some who 
call themselves rationalists. And if we go from Athe- 
ists to Deists, who deny revelation, or to Polytheists, 
who have never seen the Word of Life, we find nothing 
but absurdity everywhere. All idolaters and unbe- 
lievers prove to a demonstration, that the world by 
wisdom knew not God; and we may well ask, as we 
read their works, who by searching can find out God? 
who can find out the Almighty to perfection? We 
have China and India with their antiquity; Greece 
and Rome with their learning: and modern skeptics, 
with all the wit, blunders, and follies of former bar- 
barians and sages, to instruct them; and yet, whether 
we investigate the past or the present, we have the 
same ignorance respecting God and the universe. It 
is now as clear as any demonstration of Euclid, that 
the only book that can teach us is the Bible; for in 
the first chapter of Genesis we havo more reason, the- 
ology, and consolation, on the great and sublime 
character of Jehovah, the origin of creation, and the 
nature of man, than in all the other books in the world. 
Here we have divinity, cosmology, and anthropology— 
in a few words, written so plainly, that a clown may 
understand them, and so briefly, that a child, with a 
little effort, can commit them to memory. 


HUMILITY ONE SIGN OF GREATNESS. 
Ruskin, in the midst of a great deal of misty 
verbiage, has, occasionally, a thought worthy 
of preservation. He says: 


I believe the first test of a truly great man is his 
humility. Ido not mean by humility doubt of his 
own power, or hesitation in speaking his opinions; 
but a right understanding of the relation between 
what he can do and say, and the rest of the world’s 
sayings and doings. All great men not only know 
their business, but usually know that they know it; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, but 
they usually know that they are right in them;. only 
they do not think much of themselves on that ae- 
count. The slightest manifestation of jealousy or 
self-complacency is enough to mark a second-rate 
character of the intellect. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Tut New Enaranp Epvcation Socrery.—This 
society held its first annual meeting in Boston 
in October last. We have been favored with a 
copy of the annual report, from which it ap- 
pears that the society has been incorporated by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and its object, 
as stated in the constitution, is “to aid indi- 
gent, pious young men, called of God to the 
Gospel ministry, in obtaining a suitable educa- 
tion.” Another article of the constitution re- 
stricts the operations of the society to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. All aid afforded 
by the society is to be in the form of loans, 
and no applicant is to receive aid unless he 
produce unequivocal testimonials of piety, 
promising talents, and of membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and shall present 
a certificate of the quarterly conference of the 
circuit or station where he resides, that he is 
in indigent circumstances, and that he pos- 
sesses those gifts and graces which promise 
usefulness to the Church, and that in their 
opinion he is divinely called to the ministry. 
Able addresses were delivered at the anniver- 
sary by the Rev. Dr. Patten, president of the 
society, Rey. R. S. Rust, of New Hampshire, and 
Dr. Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald. 

Tne Itrvernant System, as practiced among 
the Methodists, has been objected to because 
of the too frequent disruption of the pastoral 
relation. Judging from the statistics of other 
denominations, it is questionable whether the 
changes among them are not becoming equally 
frequent. The compiler of the (Protestant 
Episcopal) Church Almanac thus sums up the 
record for the year 1856: 

“There have been five clergymen deposed ; nineteen 
have deceased; ninety-cight have been added to the 
list, and four hundred and seventeen have changed 
their parochial charge. Of the clergy remaining upon 
the list ninety-five make teaching their principal oceu- 
pation, twe nty- five are chaplains in the army or navy, 
and two hundred and sixty-three have no parochial 
charge or ostensible occupation. Deducting these 
from the list, there remain fourteen hundred and forty- 
nine, among which the clerical changes have occurred, 
showing that more than one fourth, in fact, nearly 
one third of the clergy bave been compelled, for one 
cause or another, to sever old, and form new, paro- 
chial relations.” 

Tue Enerisn Orrum Eater.—De Quincey’s 
book, “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
revised and enlarged, has just been published 
in Edinburgh. Mr. De Quincey seems to be 
conscious of many defects in his work, and of- 
fers explanations which will be read with 
painful interest. In the prefatory notice he 
tells the reader why this volume does not con- 
tain a series of dreams and noon-day visions 
which it was the writer’s purpose to have pub- 
lished. An accidental fire, we are told, burned 
the manuscripts, and one only of the rescued 
fragments appears under the title of “ The 
Daughter of Lebanon,” a rhapsody poetical in 
style, but presenting only a faint shadow of the 








interest of the episode in real life by which the 
vision is supposed to be suggested. Through- 
out the book there are new passages, metaphys- 
ical, philosophical, and biographical, but those 
are most noticeable which give glimpses of the 
author's later history: 


“Fifty-and-two years’ experience of opium, as a 
magical resource under all modes of bodily suffering, 
I may now claim to have had, allowing only for some 
periods of four or six months, during which, by unex- 
ampled efforts of self-conquest, I had accomplished a 
determined abstinence from opium. These parenthe- 
ses being subtracted, as also, and secondly, some off- 
and-on fits of tentative and intermitting dalliance with 
opium in the opening of my career. These deductions 
allowed for, 1 may describe myself as experimentally 
acquainted with opium for something more than half 
a century. What, then, is my final report upon its 
good and evil results? In particular, upon these two 
capital tendencies of habitual opium-eating under the 
popular misconceptions. viz., its supposed necessity of 
continually clamoring for increasing quantities; see- 
ondly, its supposed corresponding declension in power 
and efficacy. Upon these ugly scandals, what is my 
most deliberate award ? 

‘At the age of forty the reader is aware that, under 
our ancestral proverb, every man is a fool or a physi- 
cian. Apparently our excellent ancestors, aiming un- 
deniably at alliteration, spelled physician with an fC 
And why not? A man’s physic might be undeniable, 
although his spelling should be open to some slight 
improvements. But I presume that the proverb meant 
to exact from any man only so much medical skill as 
should undertake the responsibility of his own indi- 
vidual health. It is my duty, it seems, thus far to be 
a physician, to guarantee, so far as human foresight 
can guarantee, my own corporeal sanity. And this, 
trying the case by ordinary practical tests, I have 
accomplished. And I add solemnly, that without 
opium most certainly I could not have accomplished 
such aresult. Thirty-five years ago, beyond all i doubt, 
I should have been in my grave. 


Eight thousand drops of laudanum was the 
dayly portion at the periods of greatest excess. 
This amount would have sufficed for the com- 
mon hospital doses of three hundred and twenty 
adult patients. Of his past and present habits, 
Mr. De Quincey gives many revelations of more 
or less physiological interest : 





“ Coleridge, the only person known to the public as 
having dallied systematically and for many years with 
opium, could not be looked to for any candid report 
of its history and progress; besides that, Coleridge was 
under a permanent craze of having nearly accom- 
plished his own liberation from opium: and thus he 
had come to have an ertru reason for self-delusion. 
Finding myself, therefore, walking on a solitary path 
of bad repute, leading ehither no man’s experience 
could tell me, I became proportionably cautious; and 
if nature had any plot for making an example of me, I 
was resolved to balk her. Thus it was that I never 
followed out the seductions of opium to their final 
extremity. But, nevertheless, in evading that ex- 
tremity, I stumbled upon as great a discovery as if I 
had not evaded it. 

“ After the first or second self-conquest in this con- 
flict—although finding it impossible to persist through 
more than a few months in the abstinence from opium, 
I remarked, however, that the domineering tyranny 
of its exactions was at length steadily declining. 
Quantities noticeably less had now become sufficient; 
and after the fourth of these victories, won with con- 
tinually decreasing efforts, I found that not only had 
the dayly dose (upon relapsing) suffered a seif-limita- 
tion to an enormous extent, but also that, upon any 
attempt obstinately to renew the old doses, there arose 
a new symptom, viz., an irritation on the surface of 
the skin, which soon became insupportable, and 


| tended to distraction. 


“In about four years, without any further efforts, 
my dayly ration had fallen spontaneously from a vary- 
ing quantity of eight, ten, or twelve thousand drops 
of laudanum to about three hundred. I deseribe the 
drug as lJaudanum, because another change ran along 
collaterally with this supreme change, viz., that the 
solid opium began to require a length of time, contin- 
ually increasing, to expand its effects sensibly, often- 
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times not less than four hours; whereas the tincture 
manifested its presence instantaneously. * * * 

“ At present, and for some years, 1 have been ha- 
bitually content with five or six grains dayly, instead 
of three hundred and twenty to four hundred grains. 
Let me wind up this retrospect with saying, that the 
powers of opium, as an anodyne, but still more as a 
tranquilizer of nervous and anomalous sensations, have 
not in the smallest degree decayed; and thet, if it has 
casually unvailed its early power of exacting slight 
penalties from any trivial inattention to accurate pro- 
portions, it has more than commensurately renewed 
its ancient privilege of lulling irritation, and of sup- 
porting preternatural calls for exertion.” 


It is a melancholy fact that opium-eating is 
widely spreading, not only in England, but 
even in America, and strong measures should 
be taken by those in authority to check its in- 
fluences before it spreads much further. 


MinistErtING Sprrits.— On this subject a 
highly respected correspondent writes : 


That there is an invisible world is a first truth in 
all systems of religion. It is a capital verity with all 
who admit the Divine authority of the Bible. With- 
out this doctrine there can be no religion. Orit would 
be distinguished rather by its negative than by its 

sitive qualities. If, then, such a world exists, it must 

» peopled with beings of some class, intelligent or un- 
intelligent, good or bad; or it must remain an unin- 
habited, unineasured waste. The former is assumed 
and taught, and the latter contradicted, by reason and 
the whole tenor of Divine Revelation. The inspired 
writers both assume and teach that the invisible world 
is peopled by various orders of holy and happy beings, 
who still mgintain their original fealty, and also by 
other orders Of intelligent beings, who, like the former, 
were never invested with material bodies, whose moral 
characters are in perfect contrast with the holy and 
happy. Besides these, if man is immortal, the dis- 
embodied spirits of men who have passed beyend the 
vail which separates the visible from the invisible, 
have their permanent abodes in the invisible world, 
constituting a portion of its inhabitants. 

The relations between the two worlds, the inter- 
course between the inhabitants, if any, and the in- 
fluence exerted by the good and bad of the invis- 
ible world upon those of the visible, are among the 
most important questions ever submitted to the human 
mind. That invisible beings have access, in some mys- 
terious manner, to men during their stay on earth, is 
another verity which is most clearly assumed and 
taught inthe Scriptures. Those of good moral charac- 
ter are denominated “ ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for those who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
Those of malevolent disposition “go about seeking 
whom they may devour.” So much at least may be 
gathered from the teachings of inspiration on these 
points. But the question has been raised and ably 
discussed, and the peculiar doctrine formally advocated 
that the departed spirits of good men, as well as holy 
angels, actually perform the work of ministering spir- 
its. We refer to an article in the June number of the 
Presbyterian Quarterly, 1856, holding this language: 
“We see nothing, then, in the capacities or moral 
and essential nature of spirits of deceased Christians, 
to preclude the possibility of their becoming minister- 
ing spirits on earth. If angels may and do become 
such, we do not see why they may not, with equal 
propriety, become the same.” 

his doctrine is then advocated in a liberal and 
earnest tone, chiefly on the ground of an assumed 
“implication” in some twelve passages selected from 
the New Testament, which are commented upon with 
an air of intelligent fairness and candor. But we can- 
not repress the conviction that the supposed “ impli- 
cation” is merely constructive. We do not find that the 
doctrine in question was taught by the inspired writ- 
ers. Aside from the lack of evidence, without which 
it cannot stand, that it was held by the Jews seems 
equally destitute of proof. Hence, until clear and un- 
mistakable evidence shall be adduced in its support it 
should not be honored and classed with scriptural ver- 
ities. As we read the proof-texts supposed to contain 
the doctrine by implication, it occurred to us that they 
were not only inconclusive, but that the doctrine is 
open to several capital objections. One of these we 
found introduced by the writer at the close of the ar- 
ticle; not as an objection, but as an inseparable conse- 





quence, These aré his words: “The ges is, 
by analogy of reasoning, if we are lost, we sh 

come ‘ seducing spirits,’ fiends, like fallen angels. e 
shall visit this world only to corrupt and destroy.” It 
struck us, before we reached this passage at the con- 
clusion of the writer's argument, that this eonsequeace 
as to the lost must inevitably follow; and we found 
that the writer frankly assumes it, thus making himself 
responsible for it as a part of his doctrine. 

We could not see how it can he held that the saved 
are the coadjutors of angels in ministering to the 
“heirs of salvation,” without admitting that the lost 
are in league with devils in tempting to the commis- 
sion of sin. But while the consequence is legitimate, 
80 that the parallels nzust be either both true or both 
false, we are still comnpelled to ask, where in the Bible 
is the proof, even by the remotest implication, that the 
lost assist devils in their malignant work? It cannot 
be produced. Hence, inseparably connected as the 
two parallel points unquestionably are, if the latter falls 
to the ground the former must fall with it. Both must 
stand or fall together. 

Giving the aflvocates of both branches of this doc- 
trine all the benefit of the double analogy, that the 
saved become equal, in some respects, to angels, and 
the lost, in some respects, become equal to devils im- 
mediately on passing the vail of mortality; still it 
does not follow as a necessary consequence that the 
saved and the lost shall engage in the same employ- 
ments in all respects with angels and devils respect- 
ively; at least previous to the resurrection and the 
awards of the last judgment. Subsequent to that 
event, the complete identification of the saved with 
angels antl the lost with devils. may be safely as- 
sumed. At the judgment those on the left hand shall 
“depart into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels."—Matt. xxv, 41. As specific is the 
proof that subsequently to the resurrection, not before, 
the saved will be “equal to the angels,” Luke xx, 36. 
Could proof as specific and positive be adduced, show- 
ing that the saved will become angels and the lost 
devils, previous to the resurrection, there would be 
——— in the doctrine that the former become 
“ ministering spirits” and the latter “ seducing spirits,” 
on passing the confines of the visible world. 

Hesides holy and fallen angels, beleneing to a dis- 
tinct race of beings from man, may be permitted, 
while the remedial system, which was introduced for 
man's benefit alone, is working out its great results, to 
exert influence promotive of, or detrimental to, the 
eternal interests of mankind. But is there not a per- 
ceivable incongruity in the supposition that during the 
interim between death and the resurrection, when the 
saved have arich foretaste of the blessedness of their 
final reward, and the lost of the woe of theirs, that 
either will be engaged for the good or ill of their fellow- 
beings whoare still on probation? 

Is it not enough as to the saved that they are saved; 
and as to the lost that they are lost; considering the 
incompleteness of the personal state of both until a 
reunion with their spiritual bodies shall be effected ? 
How much more reasonable to suppose that angels, 
fallen and unfallen, act their respective parts or agen- 
cies in connection with man during his probation, than 
that all good and bad men no sooner end their own 
probation than they become instrumental for good or 


| evil to those who still remain in their state of trial. 


The following passages, which are strictly applicable 
to the state of the saved and lost between death and 
the resurrection, may cast some light on the question, 
if they do not satisfactorily settle it. “But go thou 
thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in thy lot at the end of the days.”—Daniel xii, 13. 
This indicates the state of the saved. The other pas- 
sage, relative to that of the lost, is the account of the 
rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi, 19—31. What is 
there here casting the least shadow toward the con- 
clusion that the rich man had the least pause to his 
“torment in that flame?” Where is the slightest 
proof, even by implication, that he took part with thej 
devil in consummating the ruin of his five brethren ? 
5. Cc 


A Lirerary Guost.—In avery different strain, 
although upon a subject somewhat similar, 
writes, from the great Western metropolis, our 
fair friend Mary: 

Ever and anon, like some unresting spirit from 
Hades, comes up the recollection of having brought my- 
self under something like a written or mental obliga- 
tion to contribute my mite to Taz NaTIonaL; but as 
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often as I essayed to cancel the obligation, just so often 
did a Ghost, with a dagger in its hand, step between 
me and my task. Fainter and fainter grew the hope 
of accomplishing anything in a satisfactory manner, 
so long as I contemplated the possibility of an encounter 
with the wary owner of the dagger; for it was evident, 
beyond all dispute, that he was one “also having au- 
thority,” and somehow closely concerned in the wel- 
fare of Tuk Nationau. So often, indeed, bad my 
heart failed at the gloomy prospect before me, that I 


began seriously to consider if, under the circumstances, | 


it was not better at once to break than to keep tho un- 
lucky promise, when lo! a happy thought struck me. 
I had heard in tho credulous days of childhood, that 
the quickest way to dispel a Ghost was to address it 


boldly ; so, acting on the spur of the moment, I decided | 
at once to say something to, before saying anything | 


Sor, this one in authority who is armed with a dagger. 
“Why do you carry such & weapon ?” 
Ghost, “Weapon! it is a cross, and the emblem of 
our holy religion.” 


and endured al] manner of afflictions, and yet I am 
not aware of his ever using a more dangerous weapon 
than his tongue or pen.” 

G. “It is even so with me; I carry but a harmless 
instrument, as any one may see who comes near enough 
to examine it.” 

“ Near enough to get a thrust with it, I suppose you 
mean. But revenge, you know, is sweet sometimes, 
and I have, of late, been honestly taking some on you.” 

G. “Ah! I was not in the least aware of it.” 

“No, I did not intend you should Know a breath of 
it until it was too late to repair the damage. I have 
just told you that you have lost many valuable con- 
tributions toward the building up of Tue Nationa; 
but as I do not wish to be a busybody in other people’s 
affairs, I only cite my own experience to show you 
what you have irretrievably lost. In the present in- 
stance, you have, as you well know, been the sole 
cause of preventing me from canceling the obligation, 
at least mentally due; for every time I put forth my 


| hand to do the dictates of my heart, you have, like an 


“A cross, and an emblem indeed! so you may call | 


it, but it is a dagger nevertheless, and as such you are 
wont to use it; names do not alter things in our world, 
and this much you might be expected to know, even 


ifyou came from no higher region than that newly- | 


discovered spirit-land of log-cabins and farms. And 
now that I think of it, it seems perfectly proper to ask 
where you do belong.” 

G. “I am one of the true apostolic succession, a 
legal representative of Peter and Paul, and have, there- 
fore, no certain dwelling-place.” 

“Ah, that is news, truly, and may help to a better 
understanding between us. J 
journeyings up and down, and to and fro, in the world, 
you ever meet with that other spirit, who goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour ¥ 

can 8, often.” 

“Why do you not then attack him with your weap— 
ero— dagger, instead of poor half-witted mortals, who, 
after all, are not likely to do se much harm, seeing they 


May I ask if, in your | 


are so Weak from the effects of a disease known as the | 


want of capacity ?” 

G. “Ihave such a mortal antipathy to the Father 
of Evil, that I seidom allow myself to approach near 
enough to engage in single-handed combat with him; 
but for down-trodden humanity I have a most peculiar 
liking, and never tire in the longest conflict, if there is 
any hope of convincing them that they are wrong, and 
I am right; this is my highest, my only ambition, and 
for it I have, it seems, suffered much evil report.” 

“No wonder; I'll even venture to say that you are 
likely to suffer much more; for that which is life to 
you in these conflicts, is death to poor humanity, for 
whom you profess to have such a peculiar liking. 
The charges against you are many and serious.” 

G,._“Vwould fain hear the specifications.” 

“The whole are too numerous to mention; but a 
few are, that you have gone about with a reckless 
hand, extinguishing tapers which were to have given 
light to houses now in darkness. You have convinced 
some, even to their perpetual sorrow, that they were a 
0, when the tidings had already been sent forth that 
they were 4 sum which no man could number. 
some, who supposed they had a right to consider them- 
selves as standing on the pinnacle of sublimity, you 
have enticed to take one more fatal step, and thus, 
alas! entangled them, to their mortal confusion, in the 
coils of the ridiculous. You have let out such hitherto 
close kept scercts, concerning underground operations, 
and wire-pulling machines, that some are in the great- 


and drink of their perishing lives. And some, who, in 
the simplicity of their hearts, meant to throw in an 
occasional mite to Tur Nationa, have been induced 
to withhold their donations rather than run the risk 
of allowing you to ridicule their disinterested benevo- 
lence.” 

G. “ANI can say to these charges is, that, as a 

nief of my tribe, and a priest of the church literary, I 

ve only been using the rod of rectitude, and acting 
up to the legal authority vested in my hands.” 

“Yes, but I would have you know that you have flour- 
ished your cro—dagger I am resolved to call it, with 
such a spiteful vengeance, that you have in some dcirec- 
tions been actually pulling down instead of building 
up. and are in some danger of embarrassing your 
‘Church literary,’ by the loss of many valuable con- 
tributions; and yet, forsooth, you would have me be- 
lieve you are one of the ‘true succession.’ Now, Paul, 


And | 


evil spirit, stood between me and my task, frightening, 
ridiculing, and crushing the very thoughts of my head 
out into a vast chaos, from which it were a hopeless 
thing to think of ever recovering them again. But 
that is not all. Every one has some favorite among 
his household gods, and mine, O sorrow, was Tuk 
NATIONAL; longing to do it some honor, I resolved to 
prepare an offering a of the shrine. From time 
to time, I labored with diligent hands, not to mention 
the trifling assistance of my head, in gathering up 
many mites, farthings, pence, and pounds, all of which 
I intended to lay on its altar; and, how carefully I 
kept them, how nicely I polished them, it is needless 
to tell Butstrange enough, a conviction, which it was 
impossible to shake off, was dayly impressed on my 
mind, that the priest at the altar would certainly refuse 
my offering. My thoughts, I confess, were something 
besides vexatious ; 1 grew desperate, and resolved that 
an offering should be made, so, gathering up my mites, 
farthings, and pence, which I had kept with religious 
care, I looked them all over to see that none were 
missing, put them into decent order, and then—” 

G. “Sent them to—” 

“Pray, do not interrupt me! I looked them over 
to see that none were missing, put them into decent 
order, and then laid them in the fire!” 

G. “Mercy! was there nothing at all saved 9” 

“Nay, verily! ganz und gar nichts !” 

[Exit Ghost in great haste, dropping his dagger, 
which, on inspection, proves to be only a curiously dis- 
guised steel pen.] [aRyY, OF CINCINNATI. 


Tue Centrat Park, in the upper section of 
this city, is to be a grand affair, rivaling, if not 
exceeding similar places in the old world. It 
is to be two miles and a half long and half a 
mile wide, contains seven hundred and seventy- 
six acres, including the present distributing 
reservoir, the ground taken for a new reservoir, 
and the arsenal grounds belonging to the state. 
It is as large as Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, in London, combined, and seven times 
larger than the united area of all the other 
squares and public places in this city. It ex- 


| tends from Fifty-ninth street on the south, to 
est danger of losing the craft which has been the food | 


One Hundredth-street on the north, and from the 
Fifth to the Eighth Avenues. ‘The lower extrem- 
ity is about five miles from the Battery, and the 
upper extremity the same distance from the 
northern end of the island. It is to be artistic- 


| ally laid out and planted with a variety of orna- 


for one, I remember, was a most skillful warrior, fought | 


many glorious battles, faced terrible kings and emper- 
ors, went through a tempest of trials and temptations, 


mental trees, and to present: 

First.—A principal road or drive, which shall, 
in its entire extent, embrace every feature of 
importance within the limits, and every promi- 
nent view without. This drive to be wide enough 
to admit of its being used by a large number and 
variety of vehicles at the same time. ‘To be 
long enough for an afternoon drive, and not so 
long as to necessitate the passing over of the 
same ground twice. 

Second.— Another drive, secluded in its charac- 
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ter, to be used by such persons as desire to be 
more retired. 

Phird.—Certain roads devoted to equestrians 
to the’exclusion of vehicles, 

Fourth.—Certain walks devoted exclusively 
to pedestrians. 

Fifth.—Certain traverse roads at convenient 
distances to allow of an easy transit across the 
Park for business and other purposes. 

Sixth.—A level space prepared for and allotted 
to military exercises; of sufficient extent to 
admit of every description of field mancuver, 
either by regiment, battalion, brigade, or divis- 
ion, infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 

Seventh.—A cricket ground for the encourage- 
ment of and an indulgence in athletic and 
manly sports. 

Eighth.—Spaces devoted to botanical and 
horticultural nasal 


A Mitirarp.—The yours Nationale has 
the following curious speculations concerning 
this fabulous coin: 


“People may not in general have a clear idea of 
what a milliard 1,000,000,000fr. in silver is. A milliard 
weighs five millions of kilogrammes; it would take 
2,000 carts, drawn by four horses each, to transport it 
y land. By water, it would require a vessel like 

Noah’s ark, n¢ amely, 309 cubits by 50, with a depth of 
80 cubits. Were 5,000,000 of kilogrammes forced into 
bars of an inch square, their total length would be 
655,000 meters, or more than enough to encompass 
Paris with a railing ten feet high. Were amilliard of 
five franc pieces arranged side by side on a breadth of 
four meters, (the usual breadth of the paving of the Im- 
_— roads,) the length thus covered would be three 
eagues more than the distance between Paris and 
Rouen. A single line formed by a milliard of franc 
— would be 23 millions of inches in length, or 750 
eagues more than the circumference of the earth. 
Lastly, had the milliard, at the time of the birth of 
Jesus Christ, been inclosed in a machine so constract- 
ed as to cast out one franc piece per minute, this ma- 
chine would still have to be kept a-going for about 62 
years longer, in order to exhaust the milliard.” 

Poetry BY Macuinery.—There is a great 
deal of rhyme perpetrated now-a-days which 
seems to be merely mechanical. There is no 
soul in it. We have not had the pleasure of 
inspecting any of these machines for the manu- 
facture of English verse, but for the amusement 
of our younger readers we give a mechanical 
scheme for the production of Latin hexameters. 
It is said to be the invention of Cluverius, who 
died in Leyden in 1623. The construction of 
the scheme is ingenious, but simple enough 
when analyzed. For instance, looking at the 
first table for hexameters, and the method of 
all is alike, although slightly complicated in 
detaiis from the different numbers of letters 
(not syllables, with a rare exception or two) in 
the different words, the method consists in 
placing the first letters of the words in succes- 
sion, then follow the second letters, and so on; 
as, for example’s sake, if we wished to write 
bid, bad, bud, in this way, it would be done 





are the tables in the regular order for hexame- 
ter verses: 


HEXAMETERS I. 


HEXAMETERS IL 
8. T. A. I. A. E. 1.1. A.C, 


Vv. 8. C. A. E. 
OL AN. N.L CTT RAL]. A. 
}.(].(]. AAA. A.A. ELE, E, 
HEXAMETERS III. 
P.P.P.F-E.O. A. U.0. 4. UA. 
Pere ett 4 
Nib (Y 88% CT, 


, 
eG 


a IV. 


HEXAMETERS Y. 
F. A.C. S. E. 0. R. E. 


tidus sx 
E. O. L. L. E. N.R.N. 


HEXAMETERS VL 


Say gees yy 
R.P. &. L. R. G. 


I {}. 
ER era RAL 


7 


Pa 


Each of these lists of letters contains nine 
complete words, and these in the first table 
form the initial dactyl of a hexameter line, 
The way in which the word is evolved out of 
the maze is this: select any figure up to 9; say, 
for instance, 4. Name this figure, and then call 
the letter at the top on the left hand 5, and so 
on till nine, which will be found to be A. 
Write this letter down. Then proceed to count 
nine more from A, and this will bring the tray- 
eler to S; and so on to P, next to E, after that 
to R, and finally to A. This completes the word 
Aspera. Commencing with any other digit will 
show corresponding results, and nine different 
adjectives will reward the process. The same 
method pursued with the other tables will pro- 
duce nine words in each, any one of which will 
serve the mechanical versifier’s turn. 

Verses may be constructed upon this model 
ad infinitum, having only the two or three grand 
drawbacks—first, that the rythm of the verse 
is monotonous; secondly, that the changes are 
rung upon the five or six words in a line, usque 
ad nauseam ; and, thirdly, (but this can scarcely 
be considered a defect, inasmuch as it were not 
reasonable to have looked for aught else,) that 
the sense this strange jumble of words makes 
in the majority of cases is—sheer nonsense. 

To save our readers the trouble of soci 
ing the tables letter by letter, we subjoin 


thus: , b, 6, t, a, u, d, d, d. The following | nine hexameter verses: 
1 2 8 a 5 6 
9 Turbida 1 fata 1 sequi 1 premonstrant 1 tempora 1 dura 1 
8 ignea 2 signa 2 foris 2 proritant 2  pocula 2 sepe 2 
7 Pessima 8 damna 8 pati 8  promittunt 3 prelia 8 quedam 38 
6 horrida 4 _ bella 4 tuis 4 portendunt 4 verbera 4 acerba 4 
5 aspera 5 vincla 5 domi 5 _ producunt 5 lumina 5 prava 5 
4 martia 6. sistra 6 patet 6 monstrabunt 6 fcedera 6 multa 6 
8 barbara 7 castra 7 puto 7 causabunt 7 agmina 7 dira T 
2 ilurida 8 scorta 8S palam 8 _prenarrant 8 crimina 8 nigra 8 
1 effera 9 tela 9 ferunt 9 promulgant 9 sidera 9 seve 9 
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Premonitions.—There is a@ premonition re- 
lated of Professor Bohn, teacher of Mathematics 
at Marburg, by Stilling. He was suddenly 
seized with a conviction, one evening, while in 
company, that he ought to go home. But being 
very comfortably taking tea, he resisted the 
admonition, until it returned with such force, 
that at length he was obliged to yield. On 
reaching his house he found everything as he 
had left it; but he now felt himself urged to 
remove his bed from the corner in which it 
stood, to another; he resisted this impulsion 
also. However absurd as it seemed, he felt he 
must do it; so he summoned the maid, and, 
with her aid, drew the bed to the other side of 
the room; after which he felt quite at ease, and 
returned to spend the rest of the evening with 
his friends. At ten o’clock the party broke up, 
he retired home, went to bed and to sleep. In 
the middle of the night he was awakened by a 
loud crash. A large beam had fallen, bringing 
part of the ceiling with it, and was lying ex- 
actly on the spot his bed had occupied. An- 
other is related of a gentleman who, when ab- 
sent from home once, was seized with such an 
anxiety about his family, that, without being 
able in any way to account for it, he felt him- 
self impelled to fly to them and remove them 
from the house they were inhabiting, one wing 
of which fell down immediately afterward. No 
notion of such a misfortune had ever before oc- 
curred to him, nor was there any reason what- 
ever to expect it, the accident originating from 
some defect in the foundation. One of the most 
singular cases of presentiment is affirmed to 
have occurred on board of a British ship, while 
off Portsmouth. The officers being one day at 
the mess-table, a young Lieutenant P. suddenly 
laid down his knife and fork, pushed away his 
plate, and turned extremely pale. He then rose 
from the table, covered his face with his hands, 
and retired from the room. The president of 
the mess, supposing him to be ill, sent one of 
the young men to inquire what was the matter. 
At first Mr. P. was unwilling to speak; but, on 
being pressed, confessed that he had been seized 
by a sudden impression that a brother he had 
then in India was dead. “He died,’’ said he, 
“on the 12th of August, at six o’clock; I am 
perfectly certain of it.” No argument could 
overthrow this opinion, which, in due course of 
post, was verified to the letter. The young 
man had died at Cawnpore at the period men- 
tioned. pee 

Trur Puitosorxy.—Dr. Johnson remarked 
that a habit of looking on the best side of every 
event is better than a thousand pounds a year. 
When Fenelon’s library was on fire, “‘God be 
praised,” he exclaimed, “that it is not the 
dwelling of some poor man,” 

© Oniers ov rue Mataxorr.—Some ten years 
ago a sailor and rope-maker, named Alexander 
Ivanovitch Malakoff, lived in Sebastopol, and 
by his good humor, jovial habits, and entertain- 
ing qualities, became the center of a select cir- 
cle of admiring companions. Like many great 
conversationalists and wits, Malakoff contracted 
most intimate relations with Bacchus; and un- 
der the influence of the latter he participated, 
in 1831, in some riots which broke out in the 





town, and which had one result, that of the 
dismissal of Malakoff from the dockyard in 
which he was employed. Being incapable of 
turning himself to any more reputable trade, 
he opened a low wine-shed on a hill outside of 
the town, and introduced into practice the the- 
oretical notions which he had acquired by a 
long and zealous study of the nature of beer- 
houses and wine-shops. His trade prospered; 
his old admirers crowded round him; and in 
their enthusiasm Christened the wine-shed, 
which soon expanded into a large public house, 
and the hill on which it was built, by the name 
of the popular host. In time a village grew 
around the public house, and was likewise called 
by the name of Malakoff. But the entertain- 
ing and imaginative founder of the place in 
his deepest cups could never have dreamed that 
one day his name would be in the mouths of 
all men, and that one of the heroes of a great 
war would esteem it as an inestimable title of 
honor. ye 

Tue Naturauist AMPERE AND Docs.—This 
celebrated student among animals, who at one 
time decided against their capacity to reason, 
was driven by a storm into a village public 
house, and ordered a roasted fowl. Arago, in 
his biography of Ampere, relates the circum- 
stance, and the change of the naturalist’s faith, 
as follows: 


‘*Old fashions then prevailed in the south of France, 
and turnspits were still employed in the place of the 
modern jack. Neither caresses, threats, nor blows, 
could make the dog act his part. The gentleman in- 
terposed. ‘Poor dog, indeed!’ said the landlord sharp- 
ly; ‘he deserves none of your pity, for these scenes 
take place every day. Do you know why this pretty 
fellow refuses to work the spit? It is because he has 
taken it into his head that he and his partner are to 
share alike, and it is not his turn.’ Ampere’s informant 
begged that a servant might be sent to find the other 
dog, who made no difficulty in performing his task. 
He was taken out after a while and his refractory part- 
ner put in, who began, now that bis sense of justice 
was satisfied, to work with thorough good will, like a 
squirrel in a cage. A similar anecdote was related by 
M. de Liancourt to the great Arnauld, who, with other 
Port Royalists, had adopted the theory of Descartes, 
that dogs were automatons and machines, and who, on 
the strength of this conviction, dissected the poor creat- 
ures to observe the circulation of the blood, and de- 
nied that they felt. ‘I have two dogs,’ said the remon- 
strator against this cruelty, ‘who turn the spit on al- 
ternate days. One of them hid himself, and his partner 
was about to be put in to turn in his place. He barked 
and wagged his tail, as a sign for the cook to follow 
him, went to the garret, pulled out the truant, and 
worried him. Are these your machines?’ The great 
Arnauld, mighty in controversy and redoubtable in 
logic, must have had a latent consciousness that the 
turnspit had refuted him.” 


Maxims or Conructus.—The wise man does 
not speak of all he does, but he does nothing 
that cannot be spoken of.—Attention to small 
things is the economy of virtue.—Raillery is 
the lightning of calumny.—Man may bend to 
yirtue, but virtue cannot bend to man.—Re- 
pentance is the spring of virtue.—Virtue does 
not give talents, but it supplies their place. 
Talents neither give virtue nor supply the place 
of it.—He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain 
in virtue, is a novice both in the one and the 
other.—Ceremony is the smoke of friendship.— 
The pleasure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out.—When men are together, they 
listen to one another, but women and girls look 
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at one snother.—The tree overthrown by the 
wind had more branches than roots.—The dog 
in the kennel barks at his fleas, but the dog 
who is hunting does not feel them.—Receive 
your thoughts as guests, and treat your desires 
like children.—The prison is shut night and 
day, yet it is always full; the temples are al- 
ways open, and yet you find no one in them. 





SMALL CHANGE 


SHELTERING ourselves behind that most solid 
and serious of the Quarterlies, the Edinburgh 
Review, we begin paying out SMALL CHANGE this 
month by a quotation from its pages. The ex- 
tract may be entitled “A Hearty Lavau.” 


“ What a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious thing 
a good laugh is! What a tonic! What a digester! 
What a febrifuge! What an exorciser of evil spirits! 
Better than a walk before breakfast or a nap after din- 
ner. How it shuts the mouth of malice, and opens the 
brow of kindness! Whether it discovers the gums of 
infancy or age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty; whether it racks the sides and deforms the 
countenance of vulgarity, or dimples the visage or 
moistens the eye of refinement—in all its phases, and 
on all faces, contorting, relaxing, overwhelming. con- 
vulsing, throwing the human form into the happy 
shaking and quaking of idiocy, and turning the human 
countenance into something appropriate to Billy But- 
ton’s transformation—under every circumstance, and 
everywhere, a laugh is a glorious thing. Like ‘a thing 
of beauty,’ it isa ‘joy for ever.’ There is no remorse 
in it. It leaves no sting, except in the sides, and that 
goes off. Even a single unparticipated laugh is a great 
affair to witness. But it is seldom single. It is more 
infectious than scarlet fever. You eannot gravely 
contemplate a laugh. If there is one laughter, and one 
witness, there are forthwith two laughters. And so on. 
The convulsion is propagated like sound. Whata thing 
itis when it becomes epidemic.” 

Frencuiriep EncuisH.—At sea, in a terrible 
storm, one of the passengers, a Frenchman, ven- 
tured to ask the captain about their prospects. 
“Tf the wind does not abate,” was the reply, 
‘‘in half an hour we shall all go to the bottom.” 
* Parbleu,” replied the Frenchman, “that will 
be uncomfortable !” 

Similar, but more decidedly French, and 
quite as comical to English ears, is the transla- 
tion of Satan’s address as given by Milton. The 
verse commencing 


“Hail! horrors, hail!” 
is thus rendered into the French vernacular : 
“Comment vous portez-vous, Messieurs Horreurs !” 


That is, to bring it back again into English, 
“* How d’ye do, Messrs. Horrors!” While on this 
subject we may add that Count las Casas has 
in his collection at Paris a curious document, 
said to be the first and only attempt of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to write in English, of which 
the following is given as a transcript: 


“Count las Casas—since sixt week I learn the En- 
glish and I do not any progress. six week do fourty 
and two day if might have learn fivty word for day, I 
could know it two thousands and two hundred. it is 
in the dictionary more of fourty thousand even he could 
must twenty bout much ofteen for know it ov hundred 
and twenty week which do more two years, after this 
ae shall agree that to study one tongue is a great 

ur, who it must do in the young aged. Lorwood 
(Longwood) this morning the seven March thurdsday, 
one thousand eight hundred sixteen after nativity the 
year Jesus Christ. 





Bur sometimes a Frenchman, with his broken 
English, is more than a match even for an as 
trologer, as shown in the following, which comes 
to us as veritable matter of fact: 


“Monsieur Fricandeau was arrested for an assault 
and battery on Herr Jacob Mitnacht, a German gentle- 
man, lately arrived in this city, who condescends to 
tell fortunes by astrological observations. The cause 
of the quarrel is thus related by Monsieur Fricandeau : 
‘I ‘ave lost my leetle dog female Heloise; I hear Mon- 
sieur Mitnacht know something about everything, and 
I go to him and say, “Sare, I vill give you von dollare 
if you vill tell me my Heloise’s fortune, and vare I find 
her.” He say, “ Vat is dat Heloise? Is she your vife?” 
I say, “ No; but I lufs her much better dan six, seven 
vifes, or I vould not give you von dollare for bring her 
back.” Den he say, “ You must tell me ven Heloise 
was born, and I kalkelate her nativitee.” So I tell him 
all dat, and pay him ze dollare, and he make figure on 
ze papier, and tell me Heloise vas gone off wid an 
autre man, and would come back nevare no more, 
And I ask him vat dat toder man vould do vid Heloise ; 
vould he make sassage? He say no, he vould marry 
her ven he got toder side of the vattare. Den I laugh, 
he! haw! and tell him Heloise vas von dog female 
So he got mad, and call me von French homebug, and 
say I vaut to cheat him, and vy I not tell him sooner 
dat Heloise vas not vun voman. I say, “ Vy ze star 
no tell you dat? You ave got my dollare on ze false 
pretense, and I vill give you ze law tout suite.”’” 


Most of our readers are familiar with the 
poem entitled ‘ Surnames ever go by contraries,” 
from the pen of Horace Smith. The following, 
in the same vein, strikes us as equally happy 
in its allusions to the other sex. It was writ- 
ten by Mrs, Wilson, and is entitled : 


MISNOMERS. 


Miss Brown is exceedingly fair, 
Miss White is as red as a 
Miss Black has a gray head of hair, 
Miss Graves is a flirt ever merry; 
Miss Lightbody weighs sixteen stone, 
Miss Rich can scarce muster s guinea, 
Miss Hare wears a wig and has none, 
And Miss Solomon is a sad ninny! 


Miss Mildmay’s a terrible scold, 
Miss Dove's ever coarse and contrary, 
Miss Young is now grown very old, 
And Miss Heaviside’s light as a fairy ! 
Miss Short is at least five feet ten, 
Miss Noble's of humble extraction ; 
Miss Love has a hatred toward men, 
While Miss Still is forever in action. 


Miss Green is a regular blue, 
Miss Scarlet looks pale as a lily, 
Miss Violet ne'er shrinks from our view, 
And Miss Wiseman thinks all the men silly! 
Miss Goodchild’s a naughty young elf, 
Miss Lyon's from terror a fool, 
Miss Mee’s not at all like mysel/, 
Miss Carpenter no one can rule! 


Miss Sadler ne’er mounted a horse, 
While Miss Groom from the stable will run, 
Miss Kilmore can’t look on a corse, 
And Miss Aimwell ne'er leveled s gun; 
Miss Greathead has no brains at all, 
Miss Heartwell is ever complaining, 
Miss Dance ne'er has been at a ball, 
Over hearts Miss Fairweather likes reigning f 
Miss Wright, she is constantly wrong, ’ 
Miss Tickell, alas! is not funny ; 
Miss Singer ne’er warbled 8 song, 
And, alas! poor Miss Cash has no money; 
Miss Bateman would give all she’s worth 
To purchase a man to her liking, 
Miss Merry is shocked at all mirth, 
Miss Boxer the men don't find striking f 


Miss Bliss does with sorrow o’erflow, 
Miss Hope in despair seeks the tomb; 
Miss Joy still anticipates woe, 
And Miss Charity’s never ‘at home!” 
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Miss Hamlet resides in a city, 

The nerves of Miss Standfast are shaken ; 
Miss Prettiman’s beau is not pretty, 

Miss Faithful her love has forsaken! 


Miss Porter despises all froth, 
Miss Scales they'll make wait, I am thinking, 
Miss Meekly is apt to be wroth, 
Miss Lofty to meanness is sinking ; 
Miss Seymore’s as blind as a bat, 
Miss Last at a party is first; 
Miss Brindle dislikes a striped cat, 
And Miss Waters has always a thirst! 


Miss Knight is now changed into Day, 
Miss Day wants to marry a Knight, 
Miss Prudence has just ran away, 
And Miss Steady assisted her flight ; 
But success to the fair—one and all! 
No mis-apprehensions be making: 
Though wrong the dear sex to mis-call, 
There's no harm, I should hope, in MIss-TAKING. 


While in the vein poetical peruse these pun- 
ning lines, not by Hood, entitled, 


THE VEGETABLE GIRL. 
Behind a market stall, install’d, 
I mark it every day, 
Stands at her stand the fairest girl 
I've met with at the bay. 
Her two lips are of cherry red, 
Her hands a pretty pair, 
With such a pretty turn-up nose, 
And lovely reddish hair. 


*Tis there she stands from morn till night, 
Her customers to please, 
And to appease their appetite 
She sells them beans and peas, 
Attracted by the glances from 
The apple of her eye, 
And by her Chili apples, too, 
Each passer-by will buy. 


She stands upon her little feet, 
Throughout the livelong day, 

And sells her celery and things— 
A big feat, by the way. 

She changes off her stock for change, 
Attending to each call ;. 

And when she has but one beet left 
She says, ‘ Now that beat’s all.’ 

Leaat Anecpotrs.—We string together a few 
legal anecdotes, which are too good to be lost. 
They are, of course, located “out West,” that 
region so famous for its luminous jurists. The 
first illustrates the ruling passion for “ poker,” 
seen among Western members of the bar. The 
court is in session, the judge is on the bench, 
and the case of Smith vs. Brown is called up. 
* All ready !”’ shouts the counsel for defendant, 
but the counsel for the plaintiff does not respond. 
“ Who’s for the plaintiff?” inquires the judge, 
somewhat impatiently. ‘May it please the 
court,” says a rising member of the legal fra- 
ternity, ‘“ Pilkins is for the plaintiff, but I left 
him just now over in the tavern, playing @ game 
of poker. He’s got a ‘sucker’ there, and he’s 
sure to skin him if he only hastime. He’s got 
the thing all set to wring in a ‘cold deck,’ in 
which case he will deal himself four aces and 
his opponent four queens, so that your honor 
will perceive he must ‘rake the persimmons.’ ” 
The look of impatience banished from the face 
of his honor at once, and an expression more 
of sorrow than anger took its place. At length 
he said, with a hefvy sigh, “Dear me, that’s 
too bad! It happens at a very unfortunate 
time. Iam very anxious to get on with these 
cases!” A brown study followed, and at length 





a happy idea struck the judge. “Bill,” said 
he, addressing the friend of the absent Pilkins, 
who had spoken, “you understand poker ag 
well as Pilkins—suppose you go over and play 
his hand!” 

At another time counsel took some exception 
to the ruling of the court on a certain point, 
and a dispute arose. “If the court please,” 
said the counsel, “I wish to refer to this book 
for a moment,” at the same time picking up a 
large law volume. ‘ There’s no use o’ your 
referring to any books,” exclaimed the court, 
angrily, “I have decided the p’int!” “But, 
your honor,” persisted the lawyer. “Now I 
don’t want to hear anything further on the sub- 
ject,” yelled the court; “I tell you again, I 
have decided the p’int!”’ ‘I know that,” was 
the rejoinder, “I’m satisfied of that; but this 
is a volume of Blackstone—I’m certain he differs 
with your honor, and I only want to show you 
what a tarnation fool Blackstone was!” “ Ah, 
that indeed !” exclaimed the court, smiling all 
over, “now you begin to talk.”... Ona sim- 
ilar occasion the affair did not end so happily. 
The court decided a point adverse to the views 
of counsel. Counsel was stubborn, and insisted 
that the court was wrong. “I tell you I am 
right!” yelled the court, with flashing eyes, 
“T tell you, you are not!” retorted the counsel. 
“I’m right!” reiterated the court; “hang a 
nigger if I ain’t!” “I say you ain’t!” per- 
sisted the counsel. “Crier!” yelled the judge, 
“T adjourn this court for ten minutes!” And 
jumping from the bench, he pitched into the 
counsel, and after a very lively little fight placed 
him hors du combat, after which business was 
again resumed, but it was not long before 
another misunderstanding arose. ‘ Crier,” said 
the court, ‘‘ we will adjourn this time for twenty 
minutes!” And he was about taking off his 
coat, when the counsel said, “Never mind, 
judge, keep your seat—the p’int is yielded— 
my thumb’e out o’ jint, and I’ve sprained my 
shoulder ?” 

From lawyers the transition to juries is easy ; 
and their verdicts, not to confine ourselves to 
the West, are sometimes queer. Everybody has 
heard of the case, we believe it was in this city, 
where the sapient twelve answered the inquiry 
of the court by saying, “ We find the defendant 
not guilty, and hope he won’t do so again.” 

Prisoners have before now been declared 
guilty, and recommended to mercy on the 
ground that the jury weren’t quite sure that they 
did it! A jury found a man guilty of arson, 
with $100 damages. Another set of “ clodhop- 
pers,” trying a man for murder, and being much 
confused by the judge telling them that upon 
the same indictment, if not satisfied as to the 
capital crime having been committed, they 
could find the prisoner guilty of manslaughter, 
just as they could on an indictment for child- 
murder find a woman guilty of concealing the 
birth; after deliberating for a long while, found 
the man guilty of concealing the birth of the de 
ceased ! 

Again in the case of a man indicted for 
burglary, the proofs were so clear against him, 


| he having been caught in the fact, that it was 
| presumed no defense would be attempted. 


His 
counsel, however, made a long and flaming 
speech, and protested that he believed the man 
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to be innocent. The judge told the jury that 
it was unnecessary for him to sum up, as they 
could have but one opinion. After conferring 
a moment, they turned round and deliberately 
pronounced a verdict of “ Not guilty,” to the 
amazement of every one in court. Of course 
the prisoner was, without further question on 
the case, discharged. Meeting one of the jury- 
men next day, we politely inquired the reasons 
which influenced them in giving so curious a 
verdict, and met with the fdllowing reply: 
‘Well, sir, we be most on us P: men, and 
though the judge said he thought the prisoner 
were guilty, our recorder [who was the man’s 
counsel] said he thought he warn’t, and we 
like to stick up for our recorder!” 

Witnesses are at times amusing, and occa- 
sionally provoking, as in the following case 
reported in one of our city papers: 





The court asked: Did you see this fight or as- 
sault ¥ 

Witness. Louder, if you please; I’m hard of hear- 
ing. 
The court, (in a loud voice.) Did you see this 
affair ? 

Witness. Louder, if you please; I’m most deaf. 

The court, (at the top of his voice.) Did—you— 
see —this—fight ? 

Witness. Well, I was at the window opposite. 

The court. Did—you—see—it ? I ask. 

Witness. Well, I wasn’t fur off; I was lookin’. 

The court, (with great impatience.) Do answer my 
question, and tell me if you saw this fight. 

Witness. You will have to talk a little louder, judge. 
I'm pretty deaf. 

The court said he had not the strength to examine 
such a witness, and called to his aid a man of better 
lungs to ask the question, who roared them out in a 
voice that filled the room like a clap of thunder. 

Q. Did you see this fight? 

Witness. Well, I s‘pose you'd call it so; I wasn't fur 
off lookin’ 

Q. What did you see? 

A. Well, Lsaw him come up, and they seemed to be 
abusing one another, and, 1 thought, talking pro- 
voking. 

The court. Let us come to the point at once. Ask 
him which strack first. [The question was accord- 
ingly put.] 

Nd Well, they seemed to be knocking away at it a 
little. 

Q. Which man struck the first blow ? 

A. Well, | should think he hit him a pretty smart 
rap on the head. 

Q. Who? 

A. My eyesight ain’t none the best. 

The court. Tell him he either saw it or did not see 
it; ask him which. 

A. Well, I was looking; wasn’t fur off; my eyesight 
ain’t none the best; I'm part blind as well as deaf. 

Q. Could you see what was going on ? 

A. Well—I—don't know. might see, as you'd 
term it; L was looking; I s’pose I saw it; I think I 
did, as you'd term it. 

Q. Did Smith strike the first blow ? 

A. Well, I don’t know as you'd term it strike; he 
shook his fist; I gness he struck him, as you'd term it. 

The court, (to the counsel for defense.) There, Mr. 
s , what kind of a witness do you call this—as 
yowd termit? I don’t want to hear him. 

8. If your honor please, he is an honest man, but 
old, and not very bright. 

The court. That's very evident. If you have a 
witness that knows anything, bring him on. I don't 
wan't any more of this—as you'd term it, 


Tus Cost or a Fine Lapy.—The great his- 
torian, Joseph Hume, in speaking of a brilliant 
star in the galaxy of fashion, said: 





“T saw her dancing in the hall. Around her snowy 
brow were set five hundred pounds; such would 
have been the answer of any jeweler to the question, 
‘What are those diamonds? With the gentle undu- 
lation of her bosom there rose and fell exactly thirty 





unds ten shillin The sum wore the guise of 8 

rooch of gold and enamel. Her fairy form was in- 
vested in ten guineas, oemenied by a slip of lilac 
satin; and this was overlaid by thirty guineas more 
in two skirts of white lace. Tastefully down each side 
of the latter were six half crowns, which 80 many bows 
of purple ribbon had come to, The lower margin of 
the thirty guinea skirts were edged with eleven ad- 
ditional guineas, the value of some eight yards of sil- 
ver fringe a quarter of a yard in depth. Her taper 
waist, taking zone and clasp together, I calculated to be 
confined by thirty pounds —_* Her delicately 
rounded arms, the glove of spotless kid being added to 
the gold bracelet which oncircled the little wrist, ma: 
be said to have been adorned with twenty-two poun 
five and sixpence, and, putting the silk and satin at 
the lowest figure, I should say she wore fourteen and 
sixpence on her feet. Thus, altogether, was this thing 
of light, this creature of loveliness, arrayed —— 
to toe, exclusive of little sundries, in six hundred 
forty-eight pounds eleven shillings.” 

Earty Mareraces.—The early marriages of 
the present day seem at least to have one moral 
effect; they remind us of the alarming flight 
of time! A gentleman who has had much ex- 
perience in the world thus poetically describes 


the influence of it: 


“Mother call’d our baby Josey, 
And she was our pet and pride; 

No one thought of scolding Sees, 
When she pouted, frown’d, or cried. 


“Only think how years crowd round us, 
Bringing trouble, bringing change; 
Now THAt baby’s got a baby; 
Bless me! ain’t it very strange?” 

Tae Woman’s Riauts Convention. — The 
Charleston (S. C.) Standard introduces its re- 
port of the recent Woman’s Rights Convention 
at New York by the following “ spread eagle” 
head : 


“Tremendous Revolution—Four and Twenty Hoops 
in a Row—Dry Nurses on a Strike—The Pillows and 
Bolsters of Society badly Shaken—Emancipation of 
the Tongue Feminine—Katherine and Petruchio, with 
an interchange of characters— 


“* Little boy, little boy, who made your breeches? 
Mamma cut ’em out and daddy sew'd the stitches.” 


Don’t Try to Tatk Latin. —“ No use in 
my trying to collect that bill, sir,” said a col- 
lector to his employer, handing the dishonored 
document to the latter. “ Why?’ “ The man 
who should pay it is ‘non est,’” replied the 
collector. “Then take it and collect it, sir. 
A ‘non est’ man will not fail to meet his ob- 
ligations.” as 

Srare or Morats 1N THE INTERIOR. — Rev. 
J.D. Williams complains in the Boston Trumpet 
that the spirits have committed plagiarism 
upon him, a spiritual paper having published a 
sermon as from the spirit of “ the late Brother 
Turner,” which the said Williams wrote and 
printed himself several years ago. This is very 
reprehensible in the spirits, when it is so easy 
a thing to make a satisfactory sermon. 


Tue Inquisitive Yanker.—A gentleman 
riding in an Eastern railroad, car which was 


rather sparsely supplied with passengers, ob- 
served, in a seat before him, a lean, slab-sided 
Yankee ; every feature of his face seemed to 
ask a question, and a little circumstance soon 
proved that he possessed a more “ inquiring 
mind.” Before him, occupying an entire seat, 
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sat .a lady dressed in deep black, and after 
shifting his position several times, and manceu- 
vering to get an opportunity to look into her 
face, he at length caught her eye: 

“Tn affliction?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the lady. 

“Parent? father or mother?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Child, perhaps? a boy or girl?” 

“No, sir, not a child; I have no children.” 

“ Husband, then, I expect ?” 

“Yes,” was the curt answer. 

“Hum! cholery? a tradin’ man may be?” 

“My husband was a seafaring man, the 
captain of a vessel; he didn’t die of cholera; 
he was drowned.” 

“QO, drowned, eh?” pursued the inquisitor, 
hesitating for a brief instant. 

“ Save his chist ?”’ 

“Yes; the vessel was saved, and my hus- 
band’s effects,” said the widow. 

“ Was they?” asked the Yankee, his eyes 
brightening up. ‘“ Pious man?” 

“ He was a member of the Methodist Church.” 

The next question was a little delayed, but 
it came. 

“Don’t you think you have great cause to be 
thankful that he was a pious man and saved 
his chist ?” 

“I do,” said the widow abruptly, and turned | 
her head to look out of the window. ‘The in- 
defatigable “ pump” changed his position, held | 
the widow by his glittering eye once more, and | 





propounded one more query, in a lower tone, 
with his head slightly inclined forward, over 
the back of the seat: ‘‘ Was you calculating to 
get married again ?” 

“Sir,” said the widow, indignantly, “ you 
are impertinent!” And she left her seat and 
took another on the other side of the car. 

“*Pears to be a little huffy?” said the in- 
effable bore. Turning to our narrator behind 
him: 

“ What did they make you pay for that um- 
brella you’ve got in your hand?” 

“What are you about, my dear?” said his 
grandmother to a little boy who was sidling 
along the room and casting furtive glances at 
a gentleman who was paying a visit. “I’m 
trying, grandma, to steal papa’s hat out of the 
room, without letting the gentleman see it, for 
papa wants him to think he’s out.” 

A handsome young bride was observed to be 
in deep refiection on her wedding day. One of 
her bridesmaids asked the subject of her med- 
itation, “I was thinking,” she replied, “ which 
of my old beaux I should marry in case I should 
become a widow.” 


Canvip on Born Sipes.—'I suppose,” said 
a quack, while feeling the pulse of his patient, 
“that you think me a humbug?” “Sir,” re- 
plied the sick man, “I perceive you can dis 
cover a man’s thoughts by his pulse.” 





Recent Du 


In the new edition of Dr. Robinson’s Researches 
in Palestine, (1856,) the learned author refers to 
the disputed question between himself and the 
late Dr. Olin, relative to the ruins of an arch, 
and their identification with the bridge men- 
tioned by Josephus. He says: 

“T have left untouched the account of my first visit 
to the ancient arch, and the identification of it with the 
bridge mentioned by Josephus. Two reasons led to 
this course: first, because the account isin itself simply 
truthful; and, secondly, because its truthfulness has 
been called in question. This charge, refuted at the 
time, has, since the decease of its author, been repeated 
in the stereotyped volumes of his Life, without any 
intimation that it was ever met or denied. It becomes 
therefore necessary here, to record in like manner the 
evidence of its falsehood.” (Vol. 1, p. 606.) 


This is rather sharp language. One would 
infer from it, that somebody who is dead told a 
falsehood about Dr. Robinson, which somebody’s 
biographer has repeated and stereotyped. Just- 
ice to the living as well as the dead demands a 
plain statement of the facts in the case. 





Dr. Olin in his * Travels” speaks of a broken 
arch, supposed to be the remains of an ancient 
bridge connecting the Temple with Mount Zion. 
He speaks of it not as a new discovery, but as | 
a fact that had been long known to travelers. 
These are his words: “Its existence has long 
been well known to Europeans and other resi- 
dents, as well as visitors.” 

The North American Review for October, 1843, | 


| state anything but the truth. 
| of another religious denomination, and they 


blications, 


in an article of great bitterness, which some 
persons were uncharitable enough to attribute 
to Dr. Robinson himself, says of the paragraph 
just quoted, “ Wr know (it) to be a mistake.” 
The reviewer then goes on to say: “We are 
assured, on good authority, that in Jerusalem 
the discovery is uniformly ascribed to Dr, Robin- 
son, both by residents and travelers.” 

As if this was not sufficient, the gentleman 
adds, in a kind of anti-climax: “ We believe,” 
(first he said ‘we know,” then “we are as- 
sured,” now “we believe”) “that if his (Dr. 
tobinson’s) name was broadly inscribed on the 
front of the ruin, it would not be more indelibly 
associated with it than it now is in the mind 
of the visitor.” 

For some time, in consequence of these strict- 
ures, Dr. Olin rested under the imputation, 
among those who knew him not personally, of 
having attempted to rob Dr. Robinson of the 
credit due to him as an original discoverer; as 
having stated, in fact, what was not true. In 
a few months thereafter, however, the most 
ample confirmation was give to Dr. Olin’s 
statement by gentlemen of unimpeachable ve- 
racity, who could have no possible motive to 
They were men 

The 


volunteered their statements. curious 


reader will find the whole of this evidence in 
the “ stereotyped” Life of Dr. Olin, vol. ii, p. 235, 
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seg. We may add, also, that the original letters, 
from which we make very brief extracts, are 
still extant. 

The first is from Mr. C. Hamlin, a mission- 
ary, at the time in the employment of the 
American Board, He says: 


“T read Dr, Robinson's note in the North American 
of July, 1844, with profound surprise, being confident 
that I had heard Mr. Homes affirm that Ae informed 
Dr. Robinson of the existence of that arch as a rem- 
nant of the bridge spoken of by Josephus. I remem- 
bered his remark with perfect distinctness, as we had 
some speculations in regard to the modus operandi 
of Dr. ltobinson’s mind in appropriating the discovery 
so entirely to himself, and the most charitable explan- 
ation we could give was, that he was so overjoyed at 
the discovery that he forgot that he did not make it,” 

Mr. Homes, to whom Mr. Hamlin refers, was 
also a missionary. He says: 

“In the spring of 1838, at the time of a missionary 
council in Jerusalem, I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Robinson.... told him of the existence of this 
now famous arch.... And before he went to see it, 
I remarked to him on the probability that it was the 
bridge mentioned in history as going from the 
Temple to Mount Zion.” 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Hamlin says: 


“Mr. Homes has shown me the journal of his resi- 
dence in Syria, and under date of May, 1837, is this 
brief minute: ‘Tne BRIDGE CROSSING FROM MOUNT 
Zion TO Mount Mortanu.’ The entry was made at 
the time when he first began to regard the arch as a 
remnant of that bridge, and that was nearly one year 
precious to Dr. Robinson's visit to Jerusalem.” 


So much for a discovery “ uniformly ascribed 
to Dr. Robinson !” with whom we have no con- 
troversy. Personally, not less than for his 
works’ sake, we hold him in highesteem. We 
have put these facts on record as a simple act of 
justice to a very dear friend, now with the 
blessed. Stephen Olin was incapable of assert- 
ing a willful untruth, and we cannot but think 
that Dr. Robinson himself will regret having 
used the language above quoted. He certainly 
must see that until he can prove Messrs. Hamlin 
and Homes both guilty of deliberate falsehood, 
it is perfectly idle to parade certificates from 
men who say, doubtless truly, that their first 
knowledge of the historical importance of these 
ruins was derived from Dr. Robinson. A thou- 
sand others might say the same, without giving 
him the right to be called the original discoverer. 


Seven Years’ Street-Preaching in San Francisco, 








California ; embracing Incidents, triumphant Death- | 


bed Scenes, ete. By Rev. Wittiam Taytor. 
Published for the author by Carlton & Porter. 
One would suppose that if the Gospel can be 


u Y reece ¢, j i .,¢< >, j 
Diese lik er: 7 — soa eigen | ence threw around the social circle, still had an influ- 
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the streets of any of our Eastern cities. And 
yet is not done. Many attempts have beex 
made, but in a very little while the preachers 
have become discouraged and ceased from all 
efforts, in this way, to bring sinners to Christ. 
What is the reason? A perusal of Mr. Taylor’s 
introductory chapters leads us to believe that 
the fault has been with those who have made 
the attempt; that they have not pursued the 
right course at the beginning, and that the ob- 
stacles in the way have been unduly magnified. 
Certainly it will not be pretended that here, in 


New York, for instance, we have to deal with | 


more profligate sinners or more abandoned 


characters than make up the motley population 
on the shores of the Pacific. And yet the 
author of the volume before us has preached 
in the streets of San Francisco, in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of rum-shops and gambling 
saloons, more than six hundred times, in less 
than seven years. His congregations were 
large, for the most part serious; and an occa- 
sional outbreak or disturbance from lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort, was uniformly quieted by 
the tact of the preacher, and frequently resulted 
in the furtherance of the Gospel. We commend 
a consideration of his modus operandi to those 
ministers of Christ, in our large cities, who 
have hearts to feel for the perishing thousands 
who never hear the glad tidings of the Gospel; 
while the incidents in the author’s own ex- 
perience as a missionary of the cross, will 
secure for his volume a large class of readers. 

A very pleasant and entertaining volume for 
a leisure hour is Tales and Takings, Sketches and 
Incidents, from the itinerant and editorial Budget 
of Rev. J. V. Watson, D.D. Ourlton & Porter. 
The numerous friends of the author will be 
glad to possess so pleasing a souvenir of a great 
and good man, who passed to his endless rest 
soon after he had prepared the present volume 
for the printer. Its title indicates its contents. 
They are pleasing narratives, moral tales, 
graphic sketches, most of which appeared in 
the columns of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, of which the author was editor. They 
are of various merit, but all highly interesting. 
The sketch of John Newland Maffitt, the well- 
known popular preacher, is the only discrimin- 
ating analysis of that inexplicably mysterious 
character that we remember to have met with. 
A correspondent, for whose responsibility Dr. 
Watson vouches, relates the following, the read- 
ing of which suggests the query whether in our 
own minds we may not have done injustice to 
the erratic revivalist : 

“I first heard him from the pulpit in the city ef 
Baltimore, when, in 1829, 80, his eloquence had at- 
tracted the attention of such vast crowds as constantly 
pressed their way into the churches where he was ex- 
p&cted to preach; and, like many others, with no better 
means of forming an opinion, became prejudiced in 
mind, and entertained opinions unfavorable to his 
genuine piety. Years passed away before I again met 
him, and then it was upon his visit to St. Louis. Cir- 


| cumstances seemed to direct that, during that visit, 


his residence should be with my family. We were 
glad to entertain the man whose career of usefulness 
had marked his way in every city and town he had 
visited, and who came now to St. Louis, to use his 
own emphatic language, ‘to battle for the Lord.’ And 
yet I found in my own mind a lurking of former 
prejudices, which, notwithstanding the charm his pres- 


ence upon my feelings, until at last an incident oceurred 
which satisfied me of the genuine piety of Maffit, and 
unfolded to my view, to some extent at least, the source 
from whence came his power in the sacred desk. 

“He was asked by several friends to preach @ ser- 
mon upon the ‘Divinity of Jesus Christ.’ In accord- 
ance with that request, he announced from the pulpit 
of the old Fourth-street Church, that, on the next Sab- 
bath morning, (which, if my memory is not at fault, 
was the first Sabbath in May, 1840,) he would deliver 
a discourse upon that subject. As was usual with 
him, he had appointments fur Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings of the week, at which he did not, as was usual 
with him, exhibit that brilliancy of thought ym, rte 
of oratory for which he was so preeminent. On Frid 


| and aye 4 he kept his room closely. Occasionally 
| 


I called on him, and found him pacing the floor or 
surrounded with papers strewn in every direetion. I 
thought I could observe something unusual in his ap- 
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pearance, so much so as to produce some uneasiness in 
my own mind. I therefore approached him on Satur- 
day evening, and said, ‘Brother Maffitt, something 
seems to be the matter with you; can I render you 
any assistance?” His reply was, ‘ Brother, my mental 
anguish is almost beyond endurance; my heart is hard 
asarock: God seems to have left me in total darkness; 
not the first ray of light has yet flashed upon me for 
the work of to-morrow. And such is the agony of my 
mind that my body has broken out in red spots.’ 
Then opening his bosom, I was astonished to see the 
appearance which presented itself: the entire chest 
was covered with splotches as if scorched by the fire. 
Said he: ‘If I could fird relief to my mind, this would 
pass away. But,’ he continued, ‘leave me, brother; I 
must seek relief at the cross.’ I left him and retired 
to my room, and then to rest. Late at night, a low 
murmur from his room awoke me. Fearing he was 
sick, I arose, and passing through the hall to his door, 
gently opened it, and, upon looking in, I found his bed 

et untouched. Upon the opposite side of the room I 

sheld him upon his knees, with the Bible open before 
him resting upon 8 chair, his face upturned toward 
heaven; and in deepest agony, I heard him plead with 
God to assist him this once, if never again, to present 
to the people their hope of salvation. While I thus 
stood gazing, as I thought, upon the most sublime 
spectacle [ ever beheld, the clock in the hall struck 
three; it was three o'clock Sunday morning, and yet 
his bed was not tumbled, nor was his agony at the foot 
of the cross subdued. I turned away subdued in feel- 
ing, with every vestige of former prejudice gone, and 
with a determination in future to be charitable to all 
mankind. 

“When the morning came, and the bright sun ush- 
ered in the Sabbath day, I again entered his room, and 
found him sleeping sweetly and soundly as if nothing 
was to engage his attention for the day. The hour 
for preaching had nearly arrived, and I awoke him. 
Then he was himselfagain; bright and elastic as a bird. 
Ile had wrestled at the cross in the silence of the night 
until God had heard his ery, and granted him relief. 
And that sermon preached by Rev. John Newland 
Maflitt, on that first Sabbath in May, 1840, in St. Louis, 
upon the ‘Divinity of Christ,’ is still fresh in the mem- 
ory of such men as Wesley Browning and others, still 
remaining to bear record of its power.” 


Duties, Tests, and Comforts, is the title of a little 
volume from the press of Higgins & Perkinpine, 
Philadelphia. It is also for sale by Carlton & 
Porter. The author, Rev. Dayron F. Rrep, is 
evidently in earnest, and here gives utterance 
to most important truth. The longer essays 
are, one on enlarged beneficence, and one on 
systematic beneficence. Then follow some twenty 
shorter articles, all aimed directly at the cdn- 
science, and admirably calculated to incite the 
reader to good works. The volume is accom- 
panied by a preface from the pen of Dr. M‘Clin- 
tock, who commends it highly. 

The author’s zeal has led him, we assume, 
into a rather important arithmetical error. 
Ten cents a week from each of the 783,358 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
would amount to a large sum, but not to “ up- 
ward of forty millions of dollars annually,” as 
the author tells us it would. 

The Household Angel in Disguise, by Mrs. 
Mave ine Les wim, is a religious novel, dedicated 
to the memory of the author’s father, the late 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods of Andover. One of 
the heroines is called Alice Cary, and of 
course we expected to be interested in her per- 
sonal history, but on turning over the pages we 
find that it is not our Alice, as the lady in ques- 
tion changes her name, and becomes Alice Stan- 
ley, which our gifted contributor never did, and, 
so far as we know, has no intention of doing. 
As to the story itself, it is rather above the ay- 
erage of recent novels of the same class, and is 





altogether unexceptionable in its moral tone. 
(Boston, Shephard, Clark, & Co.) 

It has become quite common for authors to 
collect their fugitive pieces—sermons, reviews, 
public addresses, and similar productions—and 
publish them in more permanent form in goodly 
sized volumes. We have now, under the general 
title Religious Truth Illustrated from Science, a 
series of lectures and sermons delivered on 
various occasions during the last fifteen years, 
by Epwarp Hrreucock, D.D., LL.D. They are 
worthy of the neat garb in which they are 
clothed by those enterprising publishers, PAi- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., and the perusal of them 
will conduce alike to the entertainment and 
edification of the reader. 

Parlor Dramas, or Dramatic Scenes for Home 
Amusement. By Wituiam B. Fowie. We no- 
ticed favorably a former work by Mr. Fowle 
entitled “‘ The Hundred Dialogues.” The pres- 
ent is a more ambitious performance, and al- 
though “the pieces have all been composed in 
great haste,” they will be of service in those 
schools and families where dialogues are spoken. 
That they tend to encourage a fondness for the- 
atrical performances will always be an objection 
to the enacting of dramatic scenes in the parlor 
or elsewhere. a 

The religious public are under obligations to 
the Messrs. Carter for a neat edition of BisHop 
3EVERIDGE’S Private Thoughts upon Religion and 
a Christian Life. It is a work too well known 
to need commendation, and having been long 
out of print in this country, many will be glad 
to obtain a copy in these two 18mo volumes, 
embellished with a portrait of the pious and 
gifted author. jae 

Neighbor Jackwood, by Paut Crayton, is @ 
story of our own times, evincing ingenuity on 
the part of the author, and ending with matri- 
mony and glimpses of connubial bliss. (Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co.) 


The Old Chest and its Treasures, by AUNT 
EizaseETH, is a collection of anecdotes and in- 
teresting incidents, mostly religious, and all of 
good moral tendency, from the press of Jf. 
W. Dodd. a 

El Gringo; or, New Mexico and her People. 
By W. W. H. Davis. (Harper & Brothers.) 
New Mexico was ceded to the United States by 
the treaty of Guadalupe de Hidalgo, with the 
exception of a narrow strip along the southern 
border, which was purchased under what is 
called the Gadsden Treaty. It contains an 
area of more than two hundred thousand square 
miles, including the region between the Arkan- 
sas River on the east, and the Colorado on the 
west. It is bounded on the north by Kansas 
and Utah, and on the south by Texas and Mex- 
ico. No portion of territory subject to the 
United States is so little known to the general 
reader, and Mr. Davis has performed a valuable 
service by giving his own personal experience 
to the public in this modestly written volume. 
He made the journey from Independence, Mis- 
souri, to Santa Fé, a distance of about one 
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thousand miles, in the wagon which conveys the 
United States mail monthly between the two 
places. His long journey is graphically de- 
scribed, and his pen-pictures of scenery on the 
route, adventures, perilous and ludicrous, to- 
gether with his descriptions of the New Mex- 
icans, their customs, superstitions, trade, agri- 
culture, and knavyery, make El Gringo a very 
amusing as well as instructive volume. 

Carlton & Porter publish for the Sunday- 
School Union, in a duodecimo volume of four 
hundred pages, Annals of Christian Martyrdom. 
3y the author of The Lives of the Popes. It is 
divided into two parts, the first, entitled the 
“Martyrs of Pagan Rome,” begins with the 
Jewish persecutions in the early history of the 
Christian Church, and ends with the Diocletian 
persecution in the fourth century. Part second 
is entitled “‘ Martyrs of the Middle Ages.” It 
includes the persecutions under Julian the 
Apostate, martyrdoms among the Persian, Gothic, 
and African Christians, Mohammedan persecu- 
tions, missionary martyrs, the Waldenses, the 
Lollards, etc., the whole forming a condensed 
narrative of the sufferings and triumphs of 
Christ’s devoted followers, and affording a 
strong argument for the divinity of the Chris- 
tian religion. = 

To Harper’s Classical Library have recently 
been added The Tragedies of Buripides, literally 
translated or revised, with critical and explan- 
atory notes, by THropore Aois BUCKLEY, in 
two neatly-printed duodecimo volumes. These 
are unquestionably the best translations extant 
in the English language. The notes are not 
only critical, Lut evince good scholarship, and 
are well worthy of the attention of the student. 

Volumes for Sunday-school libraries are is- 
sued by the several “ Unions” with great ra- 
pidity. Indeed, there seems to be more anxiety 
about the number than about the quality of 
books thus officially put into the hands of our 
children. Hence, English publications, having 
frequently no adaptation to the wants of Amer- 
ican Sunday-school scholars, are hurried through 
the press, and their titles having been inserted 
in the catalogue, they find their way into juvenile 
libraries all over the land. We have an illus- 
tration of the evil to which we wish to direct 
attention in a work now befere us. It is en- 
titled Stories for Village Lads, and was pub- 
lished originally by the London Religious Tract 
Society. Immediately after it reached this side 
of the Atlantic it was caught up by at least 
two Sunday-School Unions, and put to press for 
the edification of our little ones. Well calcu- 
lated as these stories may be for that class of 
young men in England for whom they were 
written, we submit that they are altogether 
unsuitable for the children who are usually 
found in our Sunday schools. They reveal to 
them scenes of vice of which happily in this 
country they know nothing, and of which it 
were better for them to remain ignorant. We 
advert not now to the fact that they are stories, 
mere fictions; but to make our meaning plain 
let us analyze the first tale of the series. It is 
entitled A Day at the Fair. Robert, the hero 
of the story, has a holiday. He starts early in 





the morning to have a day’s pleasure at the 
fair : 

“For an hour or two he did little besides walk about 
from booth to booth, or from show to show, wonder- 
ing at all the clever and extraordinary things that 
were to be seen, and admiring all that was to be ad- 
mired; pleasing himself every now and then with 
thinking how much more agreeable it was to have 
nothing to do but to look about him at his leisure than 
to be stumping along between the plow-stilts, or load- 
ing « dung-cart till his arms ached; wishing, more- 
over, for his part, that every day were a holiday. 

“But this waiking about in the hot sun was dry 
work, and Robert began to feel thirsty and hungry into 
the bargain; and, meeting with an acquaintance or 
two, he was quite ready to step into a public house 
with them, where he was easily enticed into drinking 
much more ale than his head could bear. Then they 
went to a booth where hot dinners were provided for 
all comers; and here, again, Robert was tempted to 
accompany the savory provisions with anoj al- 
lowance of beer.” 


After guzzling the ale and the beer, Robert, 
with his companions, strolled about the fair, 
gazing at the strange sights, until at length, 


“Robert and his companions, hot, tired, and thirsty, 
thought another pint or so would not do them any 
harm.” 


Here, that is, at this groggery, the young 
man was robbed of his watch, and what did 
he do then? 

“Like a simpleton, as he confessed himself to have 


been, he hastened to the public house, determined to 
drown that vexation in an extra pint of beer.” 


All these extracts are taken from four con- 
secutive pages. It would be quite a sum in 
arithmetic for tyros in the Sunday school to 
cipher up how much ale and beer the hero 
swallowed in the course of an hour or two. 
First, he drank “ much more ale than his head 
could bear ;” then he had “ another allowance 
of beer ;”’ then, being thirsty, he had “ another 
pint or so;”’ and then “ an extra pint of beer.” 
He was drunk, it seems, at the first public 
house, having taken much more ale than his 
head could bear. What he was at the last our 
little children are left to imagine. But Robert 
goes on from drinking to gambling, and from 
gambling to fighting; and, upon his return 
home, an old man gives him advice which, so 
far as it goes, is well enough. It amounts to 
about this: Don’t drink too much when you 
go to the fair. 

The second story in the series is in a loftier 
strain. Bearing in mind that it is here pub- 
lished with the avowed object of its being put 
into the hands of Sunday-school scholars, boys 
and girls, we ask parents and teachers to pon- 
der upon its probable effect ; and, in all earn- 
estness, we beseech those who have the control 
of these matters to be a little more careful of 
their selections, and not always to infer that, 
because a volume is published for one class of 
readers in England it is therefore suitable for 
Sunday school children in the United States. 
It may be cheaper to reprint this kind of trash 
than to pay for original and suitable books, but 
is it fair, just, right, thus to fill up libraries 
designed for the lambs of the flock? To give 
some idea of this second of the Stories for Vil- 
lage Lads, let us question this bright-eyed lit- 
tle boy of eleven summers, who reads every- 
thing that comes in his way: 

Q. What is the story about, my son? 
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A. It is called The Danger of Bad Oompany, 
and is about an apprentice boy called Thomas. 

Q. What kind of a boy was he? 

A. Stout, active, and tolerably good tem- 
pered and steady. 

Q. Did he fall into bad company ? 

A. Yes. There was an idle, dishonest boy in 
the village by the name of Mark, “ known as a 
frequent visitor of the village ale-house.”’ 

Q. Where did Thomas get acquainted with 
him ? 

A. At the village ale-house. 

Q. Did Thomas often go there ? 

A. O yes. “Every evening after work was 
over he started off, and when he returned it 
was often plain that he had been drinking.” 

Q. Drinking what? 

A. I don’t know, but I guess ale, as it was 
an ale-house, you remember, 

Q. What other bad things did Thomas do? 

A. He used “ profane and filthy language in 
his common conversation.” 

Q. What else? 

A. Well, I hardly know. 
fishing. 

Q. Was that bad? 

A. It seems so. The books call it poaching. 
He was caught at it, and put in prison for two 
months. 

Q. Put in prison for catching fish ? 

A. Yes. But that did him no good, for he 
came out worse than he went in. 

Q. Tell me more about Thomas. 

A. One night the public house was thronged 
with company. Thomas, of course, was there. 


O yes, he went a 





“Much beer was drank for the good of the 
house.” A stranger gave a lecture about the 
rights of the poor, and he “ patted Thomas on 
the shoulder,” calling him a “ hearty young fel- 
low.” 

Q. And what then ? 

A. Then Thomas determined to have revenge 
upon the man who put him in prison, and he went 
at midnight and set fire to a wheat stack, 
which was burned up and a barn with it. 

Q. Indeed! That was terrible. What then? 

A. O! He was found out and sentenced to 
be hung. 

Q. Ah! And was he hung? 

A. No. “The day before the execution was 
appointed to take place, when the gallows was 
already prepared and the convict’s coffiu nearly 
made, an order came from government that ex- 
ecution should be deferred.” So the king was 
“pleased to change the sentence of death to 
one of transportation for life.” 

Q. Good. Tell me, now, my son, the prac- 
tical moral lessons you have derived from this 
story. 

A. Yes, sir. First, not to stay late at ale- 
houses, nor to go too often, nor to drink too 
much while there. Not to go a fishing, nor to 
burn wheat stacks, nor—but I don’t know 
what this means, though it’s in the book, not 
to “ speak lightly of young women or behave 
improperly toward them,” 

That will do. I hope you will find some- 
thing more appropriate for Sabbath-day reading 
in your next selection from the Sunday-school 
library. 





Riterary Record. 


Tre Regents of the University have caused to 
be prepared, under the authority of the Legis- 
lature, a new catalogue of the Books in the 
New-York State Library. From this publica- 
tion we learn that there has been an increase 
of twenty thousand three hundred and sixty 
volumes in five years. The total number of 
volumes now in the library is forty-three thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-four, of which 
thirteen thousand six hundred and twenty- 
three are law books. 


Correspondence Declined.—The Emperor of 
China has refused to receive a communication 
from President Pierce, forwarded by Dr. Parker, 
who is at Foo-chow-foo. A letter from the 
Queen of England, forwarded some time since, 
met with a similar fate, 


Lippincott & Co, of Philadelphia, are about to 
publish an important ethnological work, entitled 
“Indigenous Races of the Earth,” by the au- 
thors of ‘The Types of Mankind.” The in- 
terest created among scientific men by the 
latter publication is a certain guarantee of the 
favorable reception of the forthcoming work by 
the public. 
and high reputation as an ethnologist, emi- 





Mr. Gliddon’s Egyptian researches | 


inquiry to which he has devoted himself. The 
same may be said of his collaborateur, Dr. Nott, 
than whom no man stands higher as an anti- 
quarian, These gentlemen are assisted in their 
present labors by Messrs. Ared Maury, Libra- 
rian of the Institute of France, Francis Pulzky, 
Fellow of the Hungarian Academy, and Dr. 
Aitken Meggs, Librarian of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


The first book printed in the New World was 
in the city of Mexico. It was printed in the 
Spanish language, in the year 1544, and was 
entitled ‘* Doctrina Christiana por eo los Indos.” 
The first publication made in English, in Amer- 
ica, was the ** Freeman’s Oath,” an Almanac for 
1639, nearly a hundred years after the work 
published in Mexico. 


Olden Times.—Bishop Meade, of Virginia, has 
for some time been engaged in writing the his- 
tory of old churches, ministers, and families 
in Virginia. Ina recent communication in the 
Southern Churchman, the bishop speaks of Gov- 
ernor Page, who was a devoted Christian. He 
was a man of wealth for those times, and highly 
esteemed for his many excellences. After he 
retired from his duties as*governor, he became 


nently qualify him for the branch of scientific | 1 member of Congress, which then sat in the 
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City of New-York. He was not only the patriot, 
soldier, politician, and well-read theologian, 
but a most endeared father; and during the 
session of Congress it was his custom constantly 
to correspond with his children. One of his 
letters, written sixty-eight years ago, shows 
that New-York at that period was not half as 
large as Philadelphia, and that the supply of 
water was furnished from “ one well.”” There 
are some at the present day who remember the 
“Old Tea Water Pump,” which afforded that 
supply. We reproduce the letter from Governor 
Page to his son: 


“New-York, March 16, 1789. 

“My Dear Bossy: My letters to your brother 
Mann and your sisters will inform you how and when 
I arrived here. I will tell you, then, what I have not 
told them, and what you, a a traveler, ought to 
know. This town is not half so large as Philadelphia, 
nor in any manner to be compared to it for beauty 
and elegance. Philadelphia, 1 am well assured, has 
more inhabitants than Boston and New-York together. 
The streets here are badly paved, very dirty, and nar- 
row, as well as crooked, and filled up with a strange 
variety of wooden, stone, and brick buildings, and full 
of hogs and mud. The College, St. Paul’s Church, 
and the Hospital, are elegant buildings. The Federal 
Hall also, in which Congress is to sit, is elegant. What 
is very remarkable here is, that there is but one well 
of water which furnishes the inhabitants with drink, 
80 that water is bought here by every one that drinks 
it, except the owner of this well. 

“Four carts are continually going about selling it, at 
three gallons for a copper; that is, a penny for every 
three gallons of water. The other wells and pumps 
serve for washing and nothing else. I have not time 
to say more about this place and the other towns 
through which [ passed, but will by some other op- 

rtunity write you whatever may be worth your 

nowing. You must show this to Frank. Give my 
love to him, and tell him I will write to him and 
Judy next. Kiss her for me, and be a good boy, my 
dear. Give my love to your brothers and sisters, and 
to your cousin Mat and Nat. Tell Beck (a maid serv- 
ant) that Sharp (the servant that went with him) is 
well, and sends his love to her, (his wife I suppose.) 
That God Almighty may bless you all, my dear, is the 
fervent prayer of your affectionate father. 

“Jonn Paes.” 


The last work of N. P. Willis; “ Paul Fane,” 
has been severely handled by the London Athe- 
neum. The writer concludes a rather lengthy’ 
review of it, in the following manner : 


“Paul Fane,’ in short, is a novel of a thoroughly” 
bad class, and the badness has weighed on its author’s® 
wonted powers of writing gracefully. From the later 
books of Mr. Willis we had fancied that time had 
brought counsel to his style and health to his mind. 
Let us hope that ‘Paul Fane’ is but a temporary re- 
lapse, discouraging as are the symptoms which it ex- 
hibits.” 


History of Napoleon III.—Captain Morrison, 
of the English army, has written a history of: 
Napoleon III. The French papers publish the 
following letter of thanks in return for a pres 
entation copy: 


“ Pavace or THE TUILERIES, Dec. 6, 1856. 
“Srr—When the truth is so often distorted, it is 
consoling to see a disinterested and dispassionate writer 
take upon himself the task of collecting documents 
which render to facts their certainty, and to intentions 
all their purity. This delicate task you have been 
good enough to undertake in my favor, and, as I have 
observed in many er of your work, you seem to 
have accomplished it. I am very thankful. It is not 
for me, doubtless, to praise a book which contains the 
narrative of my life; but I may at least be permitted 
to express to you how sensible I am of the noble 
motive which inspired the work. Accept, sir, with 
my sincere thanks, the assurance of all-my sentiments.- 

* NAPOLEON.” 


M. Lamartine has sent a circular to each of 
the many thousand subscribers to his monthly 
work, the Cours Familier de Litterature, asking 
for a renewal of their subscriptions for the 
second year. He says: 


“I regard my subscribers, sir, not as a public, but a 
family of friends. I am aware that benevolence toward 
myself personally had more to do with your subscrib- 
ing than any literary curiosity had. I am not humil- 
iated by this, but rather proud of it, for I like cordial 
affection better than glory. Ifa wish to give me some 
useful assistance in my work really had any great 
share in inducing you to put down your subscriptions 
for 1856, I venture in person to ask you now frankly 
to continue it for 1857.” 








Arts and 


The Studio of Powers, at Florence.—A visit to 
Powers’s studio is at all times interesting. In 
portrait busts he stands unrivaled, both for 
rendering of character and delicacy and beauty 
of finish. Wisely submitting art to nature, he 
finds in every line and wrinkle of the human 
face an expression of individual character and 
nature. The body is the soul’s expression; and 
there is no line, however faint, no wrinkle, how- 
ever minute, but has its foundation in the heart, 
mind, or brain of the individual. The finest 
portrait bust extant is universally acknowledged 
to be that of Seneca, in the Museum at Naples, 
and there is not the hundredth part of an inch 
in that bust without its line or wrinkle. It 
is to this recognition of the soul’s chiseling of 
the face that Powers owes his supremacy in the 
difficult art of portrait busts. There is at pres- 
ent in his studio a female figure, emblematical 
of America. Partially and gracefully draped, 
she stands, leaning her right hand on the Union, 
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represented by a bundle of rods bound firmly 
together; a diadem of thirteen stars upon her 
head, in token of the thirteen original States; 
her left foot trampling upon chains, the emblem 
of tyranny; the arm and hand raised toward 
heaven, as invoking blessing on the republic. 
The figure is a government commission intended 
for the Capitol at Washington. Mr. Powers is a 
man of considerable mechanical genius, and 
there exists in this day a curious proof of his 
combined artistic and mechanical power in the 
Museum at Cincinnati, where a dark room is 
fitted up as the “ Inferno,” with various devices 
of ghosts, devils, and hanged malefactors, start- 
ing out from unexpected corners and recesses, 
modeled and arranged by him in his youth. 
The visitor views this strange scene through an 
iron grating, and should he chance to place a 
| hand on the bars, an electric shock from a con- 
| cealed battery adds not a little to the effect, 
| Mr. Powers has adopted a method of his own 
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of modeling, using plaster instead of clay, by 
which means the risks of drying and cracking, 
so well known to sculptors, are done away with 
altogether, and the first model is produced in a 
solid and endurable material capable of taking 
a high finish. The great difficulty of this new 
material was the instantaneous clogging of the 
file in use among sculptors by the powdered 
plaster. Mr. Powers’s mechanical talent here 
came to his assistance. He invented and made 
by hand a file of a peculiar formation, alto- 
gether getting rid of the evil, and admirably 
adapted to the needs of all workers in soft 
metals, wood, etc. Hand file making was, how- 
ever, too laborious a process for a man of his 
energy and skill, and he is just completing a 
beautiful piece of machinery by which a large 
number of these files may be made in a day, and 
which, once completed and made known, will 
greatly facilitate the labors of many crafts. 


A Bridge to Brooklyn.—The New-York Courier 
and Enquirer says: “Mr. Nowlan, an Irish- 
American engineer, has shown us his plan for 
uniting this city and Brooklyn by a grand 
bridge. ‘This plan possesses merits, and if we 
are ever to have a bridge erected, it should re- 
ceive the consideration to which it is justly 
entitled. As to the practicability of his under- 
taking he has no doubts. He proposes to erect 
the bridge from the foot of Fulton-street, the 
ascent to it being gradual, commencing on one 
side at Peck-slip, and on the other at Maiden- 
lane. The ascending way being of iron work, 
would not interfere with the travel upon the 
street. The width of the bridge is to be seventy- 
four feet, its height one hundred and twenty- 
five feet above high-water mark, and the span 
of the arches three hundred feet. The bridge 
is to be supported upon iron cylinders resting 
upon mason work. Such a bridge would neces- 
sarily be expensive, but it is supposed that it 
would pay a good interest. One peculiar feat- 
ure in it is, that in its construction neither 
bolt, screw, nor nut would be used. The Seien- 
tific American regards this plan as the most in- 
genious yet proposed.” 

How they make Envelopes.—New departments 
of business are yearly springing up in our midst. 
Branches of manufactures which, a few years 
since, were deemed of comparatively trifling im- 
portance, have now become so important as to 
absorb a very large amount of capital. Sucha 
branch of manufacture is the making of letter 
envelopes. For some time past, this business 
has doubled in extent every twelve months, and 
now four millions of envelopes are made, weekly, 
in the city of New-York. Most of the work is 
performed by machinery, A ream of paper, or 
about five hundred sheets, is placed under a 
knife, of a shape corresponding with an en- 
Velope when entirely opened, which is forced 
down by a powerful screw-press, worked by a 
hand lever. The pieces cut out, slightly ad- 
hering at the edges, from the action of the 
knife, resemble a solid block of wood until 
broken up. The flap is afterward stamped by 
a similar process, a boy being able to prepare 
fifty thousand per day in this manner, taking 
one, two, or three envy elopes at each movement 
of the hand. They are then taken by one hun- 
dred girls, seated at long tables, by whom they 





are folded and gummed. A single girl will ap- 
ply the gum to sixty or seventy thousand ina 
day, and from five to six thousand may be folded 
in the same time. In these processes, the girls 
acquire great celerity and skill, being stimu- 
lated by the wages offered, which vary from 
twelve to thirty cents for each one thousand. 
The envelopes are next counted, banded, and 
packed. Some varieties are embossed, or other- 
wise decorated, requiring additional labor. In 
some establishments, machines are employed 
for folding and gumming the envelopes, instead 
of girls. These machines are very curiously 
constructed. Each piece of paper, upon being 
cut into the proper shape, is placed on a kind 
of artificial hand, which conveys it over an aper- 
ture of the size of an ordinary letter, when a 
plunger drives it through, gumming and fold- 
ing it in the process. It then falls into a box, 
which, by revolving at intervals, is gradually 
filled up with packages of twenty-five, ready 
for use. These machines average fifty thou- 
sand envelopes per day, and are capable of turn- 
ing out eighteen per minute. 


It has been proved beyond dispute that the 
Aurora Borealis (Northern Light) is composed 
of electric matter. The effect of the Aurora, it 
is found, increases or diminishes the electric 
current used in working the telegraph wires. 
Sometimes it entirely neutralizes them, so that, 
in effect, no fluid is discoverable inthem. The 
Aurora Borealis must, therefore, be composed of 
a vast mass of electric matter resembling in 
every respect that generated by the clectro- 
galvanic battery. The currents from it charge 
the wires, and then disappear as the mass of the 
Aurora rolls from the horizon to the zenith. 


Statuary for the Capitol—A correspondent of 
the Commercial Advertiser, at Rome, gives a de- 
scription of the fine statuary in Crawford’s 
studio, designed for the Capitol at Washington, 
and for private citizens. The statue of “* Amer- 
ica” is thus described: 


“The figure is twenty feet high, and stands with 
the right band resting on a sheathed sword, and the 
left on the shield of our country. On the breast are 
the initials of the United States, and a delicate dra- 
pery is so arranged as to form rays of light proceeding 
from the letters. The ample folds of an outer dra- 
pery fall majestically around the statue, leaving only 
the hands and a portion of the neck uncovered. For 
the usual cap, the artist has substituted a helmet, the 
crest of which is an eagle’s head, with a richly falling 
plume of feathers. The countenance is wondrously 
beautiful, full of dignity and lofty purpose, earnestly 
and thoughtfully looking out into the great future. 
The statue of an ‘Indian,’ intended for the eastern 
pediment, is a nude figure, expressive of profound 
grief for the death of his nation. The anatomy and 
prose of the figure are admirable; but the great 
speechless woe that bows the head upon one open 
palm, while the other hand is clinched in agony, is a 
triumph of art. The Indian woman, too, bending 
over the child calmly resting on her bosom, while be- 
fore her lie the lenely graves of her race—those graves 
beside which is her only place of rest—is a sad, sweet 
poem, and a touching embodiment of a woman's and 
a mother’s grief. Several bas reliefs for the bronze 
doors of the Capitol, representing national events, are 
to be cast at the Munich founderies.” 


At Maestricht, in Holland, about three hun- 
dred liege coins, bearing the effigies of the va- 
rious bishops of the eleventh century, have just 
been discovered, They are nearly a century 


older than any of the same class of coin that 
have heretofore been found. 











